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BOOKS AND READING; 


OR, WHAT BOOKS SHALL I READ, 


I —INTRODUCTORY. 

Were a South-sea Islander or a South 
African to be suddenly taken up from his 
savage home and the next instant to be set 
down in one of the great cities of Europe, 
of. the many strange objects which he 
should see, one of the most incomprehen- 
sible would be a public library. 

A cathedral he would at once under- 
stand. Its vast area would suggest its 
counterpart in the leveled platform—ex- 
alted upon a terrace or inclosed with pal- 
isades—which from his childhood onward, 
he had known and feared as a place of 
worship. ‘The clustered pillars and lofty 
arches, up which his bewildered eye would 
creep with increasing wonder, would bring 
to mind the sacred grove of old and stately 
trees, “ with sounding walks between ” ; 
the dreaded dwelling of some cruel deity 
or the fit arena for some “ abhorred rite.” 
The altar, the priests, the reverent wor- 
shipers, each and all, would speak to his 
mind their own meaning. 

A military parade, he would need no 
interpreter, in order to understand. The 
measured tread of gathered legions, would, 
indeed, differ not a little from the wild 
rush of his own barbarous clan; the in- 
spiring call of trumpet and horn, of fife 
and drum, blending with all those name- 
less instruments which make the music 
of war so splendid and so spirit-stirring, 
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would be unlike that horrid dissonance 
of sounds, with which the savage, in fit-- 
ter taste, sounds out his bloody errand;; 
but the object and purpose of the show- 
would be seen at a glance, ands would! 
wake up all the warrior in his bosom 

A festive gathering of lords and ladies 
gay, on some occasion of state, or in honor - 
of some distinguished personage, would 
be quite an intelligible affair, and the more. 
closely he should look into the particulars 
of the transaction, the more numerous, it 
is possible, might be the points of resem- 
blance between the barbaric and the.fash- 
ionable gathering. 

A gallery of paintings, adorned with the 
proudest trophies of genius, would not be 
altogether without meaning; for though 
the savage would look upon the ereations 
of Raphael or Titian with somewhat such 
an eye as that with which Caliban looked 
upon Miranda, yet the uses of .a icollec- 
tion which the price of his own kingdom | 
could not buy, would not be an absolute 
enigma tc: him. 

But a public library, as that in the Brit- 
ish Museum, would be too much for him. 
It would prove @ mystery, an enigma, a 
problem quite beyond his reach. Its de- 
sign-and its utility would be. alike incom- 
prehensible. The-front of: the. edifice 
within which the library was placed, might 
indeed command | his. admiration; and 
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within, the high arches, the lengthened 
aisles, the fretted alcoves, and the laby- 
rinthine succession of the apartments, 
might attract and bewilder him. The 
books even, rising one above another in 
splendid lines, and dressed in gilt and 
purple and green, might seem to his sav- 
age eye a very pretty sight; though they 
would please that eye just as well if carved 
and colored upon the solid wall; or if, as 
has been the fancy of certain owners of 
libraries, the volumes had been wrought 
from solid wood—fit books for the wood- 
en heads that owned them. 

The mystery of the library to the sav- 
age, would be the books in it,—what they 
were, what they were for, and why they 
were thought worthy to be lodged ina 
building so imposing, and to be watched 
with such jealous care. If he should lin- 
ger among the apartments for reading, 
and watch the movements of the inmates, 
his wonder would be likely to increase. 
His eye might rest upon Dr, Dryasdust, 
the antiquarian, as with anxious look 
:and bustling air he rushes into one closet 
‘after another, takes volume after volume 
‘from its dusty recess, looks into each as 
the conjuring priest at home looks into 
trees or stones to see the spirits within, 
and after copying from each in strange 
characters, stuffs the manuscript into his 
pocket, and walks off as proudly as 
‘though, like the self-same priest, he had 
caught and bagged the spirit in some 
‘fetisch, amulet or medicine-bag. The 
man. of science sits for hours unconscious 
of the presence of the wondering savage, 
growing more and more bewildered as 
ihe gazes upon asingle page. The savage 
“watches the poet as he reads his favorite 
author, and marvels at the mysterious in- 
‘fluence that dilatcs his eye and kindles his 
cheek, and starts madness through his 
frame. He is astonished at the reader of 
fiction, ‘looking upon what seems to him 
the vacant. page,.and yet seeming to see 
‘in ‘its mazy and enchanted lines a world 
of spirits, ‘living, moving, talking, walk- 
‘ing, loving, hating, fighting, dying. 

Should ‘he -seek an explanation of the 
mystery, the explanation would rather 
deepen ‘than solve the enigma, Here is 
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a volume, his interpreter might say, by 
the aid of whose characters the ship- 
master can guide his vessel to your island- 
home, as easily as you can follow a forest 
path. In this volume can you learn the 
whole truth about that famous white cap- 
tain who first landed upon your shores, 
in the days of your-great-grandfather, and 
was there killed and buried; and, mys- 
tery above mystery—in this little book 
which gives an account of the discovery 
of your country by the white man, will 
be found the sufficient reason why his 
majesty our king has a right to burn your 
towns, to shoot down your people; to 
take possession of your land and bring 
you hither as a captive ; all by the right of 
discovery, and of a title-deed from his 
Holiness the Bishop of Rome! 

This lesson concerning the nature and 
value of books would probably be quite 
enough for once, and would send the poor 
barbarian away, well satisfied that a book 
was indeed a very wonderful thing, and 
that a collection of books well deserv- 
ed to be deposited in a dwelling so 
adorned and so secure. Were our sav- 
age to remain longer among his civilized 
brethren, and gradually to master the 
mysteries of their social state, his esti- 
mate of the-influence of books would be 
likely to gather strength. To say nothing 
of their past influence in bringing a na- 
tion up to a point at which he could only 
wonder and be dumb, their present power 
to determine the character and destiny of 
single individuals would startle and sur- 
prise him, A few.pages in asingle vol- 
ume fall as it were by chance under the 
eye of a boy in his leisure hours. They 
fascinate and fix his attention, they charm 
and hold his mind, and the result is, that 
boy becomes a sailor and is wedded to 
the sea for his life. No force nor influence 
can undo the work begun by those few 
pages, no love of father or mother, no 
temptation of money or honor, no fear of 
suffering or disgrace are an overmatch for 
that enchantment conjured up and sus- 
tained by that exciting volume, The 
book has made that boy a seaman for life, 
perhaps a pirate, wretched in his life and 
death. Another book meets the eye of 
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another youth, and wakes in his posom 
holy aspirations, which all his life after, 
burn on in the useless flames of a painful 
asceticism or in a kindly love to God and 
man, Another youth in an unhappy 
hour meets still another volume, and it 
makes him a hater of his fellow-man and 
a blasphemer of his God. One book 
makes this man a believer in goodness 
and love and truth; another book makes 
another man a denier or doubter of these 
holy realities, 

These thoughts may serve to introduce 
our subject and to suggest its importance. 
Books anv Reaprn@ are the theme—or ra- 
ther the themes on whichit is proposed to 
offer a series of free and familiar thoughts, 
principally of a practical nature. The im- 
portance of the subject is not only great, 
but it is constantly increasing. Books 
as an element of influence, are becoming 
more and more important, and reading is 
the employment of a widening circle. 
Books of all sorts are now brought with- 
in the reach of most persons who desire to 
read them. The time has gone by, when 
the great mass of the community were re- 
stricted to a score or two of volumes—the 
Bible, one or two works of devotion, two 
or three standard histories, and a half-doz- 
ennovels, Many intelligent men will re- 
collect the time when all the books on 
which they could lay their hands were 
few, and were read and re-read till they 
were dry as a remainder biscuit, or as emp- 
ty as a thrice-threshed sheaf. 

There are ladies now living, who were 
well educated for their time, to whom the 
loan or the gift of a new book was an 
important eventin their history, making a 
winter memorable ; and now their daugh- 
ters or granddaughters dispatch a novel 
or apoem before dinner, All the known 
books for children two generations ago, 
were some half a score ; whereas now, 
such books are prepared by the hundred 
a year, and the library of a child ten years 
old is very often more numerous and oost- 
ly than was that of many a substantial 
and intelligent household. The minds of 
tens of thousands are stimulated and oc- 
cupied with books, books, books, from 
three years old, onward through youth 
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and manhood. We read when we sit, 
when we lie down, and when we ride, 
sometimes when we eat and when we 
walk. When we travel we encounter a 
moving library on every railway car, and 
a fixed library at every railway station. 
Books are prepared for railway reading, 
and Railway Library is the title of more 
than one series of books in America, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. We read 
when we are well and when we are sick, 
when we are busy and when we are idle, 
and some even die with a book in hand. 
There is little use for the caution now-a- 
days, “‘ Beware of the man of one book.” 
If it be true, as it may be, that single 
books make an impression less marked 
and decisive than formerly;so that a bad 
or inferior book may do less harm than it 
once did, it is also true that bad books 
and inferior books are far more common 
than they once were. Their poison is also 
more subtle and less easily detected. As 
the taste of readers is omnivorous, it is less 
discriminating. Besides the readiness with 
which good men, and men sturdy in their 
principles too, read books which they 
despise and abhor, has introduced a free- 
dom of practice on this subject, at which 
other generations would have stood aghast. 
In many cases too, if the principles are 
not corrupted by reading, the taste is 
vitiated. Or if nothing worse happens, 
delicacy of appreciation suffers from the 
amount: of intellectual food which is for- 
ced upon us, and the satisfaction is far 
less keen and exquisite than was enjoyed 
by readers of a few books of superior merit. 

The number of persons who ask the 
questions, “ What books shall I read, and 
how shall Iread them,” is very great. Those 
who are beginning to feel an interest in 
books and reading, and who long for 
friendly direction, ask these questions 
more frequently than they receive wise 
and satisfactory answers. Intelligent 
young men, who have finished their educa- 
tion at school—clerks, apprentices, farm- 
ers, teachers who are moved by a wise 
and sincere desire for self-culture and self- 
improvement—ask the same questions of 
themselves and others. They go into 
bookstores but thev are bewildered by 
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the number and variety of the books from 
which they are to select, and their chance 
selection is as likely, to say the least, to 
be mistaken as good. It will rarely hap- 
pen that it is the best which could be 
made. The bookseller can tell them what 
‘books are popular, and have a run, but 
this recommendation is of a doubtful char- 
acter. They may have access to a well- 
selected library, but still they are at fault, 
not knowing how nor what to choose for 
their immediate and individual wants. 
Students also, who are in a course of edu- 
cation at school or college, or who, having 
finished their course, would mark out for 
themselves a generous plan of private 
reading, are often greatly at a loss for the 
best answers to these questions. Their 
time is limited, and they pertinaciously 
ask, what books ought they to read first 
of all, what next in order? In what way 
can a student form and direct a taste for 
the highest kind of literature? How far 
can he trust, and ought he to follow his 
fancy—how far should he thwart and op- 
pose his taste, and seek to form it anew? 
Are there any fixed principles of criticism, 
by which the best books may be known, 
and a taste for them may be formed and 
fixed? Young ladies, too, who are ear- 
lier released from the confinement of 
school-life and the drudgery of imposed 
studies—who often set the taste and pre- 
scribe the fashion for the reading of the 
village or the influential circle in which 
they move—often sadly suffer for the want 
of a little direction. Their sensibility is 
fresh, their fancy is wakeful, their taste is 
ductile. If guided aright they might be 
formed to a cultivated acquaintance with 
those imaginative writers, who would in- 
spire the purest and tenderest emotions 
and enrich their fancy with the noblest 
images ;. who would elevate their taste and 
. confirm good and noble principles. For 
the want of such direction it often hap- 
pens that sueh circles read themselves 
down into an utter waste and frivolity of 
thought, feeling, and purpose, so that 
the trashy literature in which they de- 
light, becomes the cheap and vapid repre- 
sentative of their empty minds, their 
heartless affections, and their frivolous 











character. Besides the classes already 
named, there are those heads of families 
who wish to form libraries smaller or 
greater, to instruct and amuse both them- 
selves and their households, but who often 
choose books that defeat the very aims 
which they propose to accomplish, and 
react with more or less evil upon their 
children. What books shall they buy and 
how shall they judge of books? Above 
all, how shall they train themselves and 
others to the best use of the books which 
they possess and read ? 

We would in these papers meet this 
variety of wants; not completely—to 
attempt which would be vain and ridi- 
culous—but in part, so far as our limits 
willallow. To give a complete catalogue 
of the best books, even in a few depart- 
ments of literature, would be quite im- 
possible. Such a catalogue would be dry 
reading at best—as dry as a volume of 
statistics, or a report of the census, and 
of far less interest and authority; for no 
man, on such a subject, would blindly 
yield himself to the direction of any single 
mind. A partial catalogue with a critique 
upon each author, would be little better. 
All that can be accomplished is to furnish 
thoughts and principles which may 
awaken the mind to right activity in re- 
spect to books and reading, and illustrate 
them by instances and examples from 
books and authors. We would show that 
the books which we read even carelessly, 
exert an influence upon us which is far 
more potent than we are apt to think, and 
that we ought to select our books—above 
all our favorite books—with a more jealous 
care than we choose our friends and in- 
timates. We would also show that read- 
ing is more than the amusement of an 
hour, and the gratification of a capricious 
fancy—that it is an employment which 
may leave behind the most powerful im- 
press for good, or which may reduce the 
soul to utter barrenness and waste, and 
even scathe it as with devouring fire. 
We would treat also of the different kind 
of books and the method of reading ap- 
propriate to each, We hope also to give 
some direction to the taste, and this with- 
out the dry and formal precepts of the 
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schools, or the captious and positive dog- 
matism of the professed critic. The taste, 
as applied to books and reading, like the 
eye for color and form, should be edu- 
cated, or rather it may be taught how to 
educate itself. We would aid in this ef- 
fort at self-culture; especially would we 
show what are the methods and ways of 
reading imaginative literature, whieh may 
cause’ it to yield pure and exquisite de- 
light—to add power to the intellect, and 
to impart a grace and finish to the char- 
acter and life. 

Weare notinsensible to the perils which 
are incident to our attempt. Not afew 
have undertaken to answer the questions 
which we have proposed, and have suc- 
ceeded very indifferently. Many a young 
man has asked his respected teacher or 
trusted adviser ‘what and how shall I 
read?” and been put off with tiresome 
platitudes and solemn common-places for 
an answer, coupled with the titles of half 
a score of works, which every person is 
supposed to be acquainted with, and which 
are deemed eminently judicious and safe 
reading. The books usually known as 
“conrses of reading,” though useful to a 
certain extent, are quite apt to be undis- 
criminating in their characterization of 
authors, because the criticisms rest upon 
few fundamental principles in respect to 
the object of reading or the judgment of 
authors. The writer chanced a few days 
since to light upon an old paper containing 
a brief catalogue of works, with accompa- 
nying advice about reading, which was 
prepared about 60 years ago by a clergy- 
man of some reputation for literature in his 
time, for a young lady, whose mind he 
sought to direct, and, as is: very likely, 
whose heart and hand he sought to win. 
They are as follows: “ List of Books for 
a young lady’s Library.” 

“Cann’s small Bible (with marginal 
references); Horne’s Paraphrase on the 
Psalms; Mrs. Hannah More’s Strictures on 
Female Education ; Mrs.Chapone’s Letters 
to her Niece; Grove on the Sacrament; 
Mason on Self-Knowledge; Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, etc.; Newton on the 
Prophecies; Guide to Domestic Happi- 
ness and the Refuge; Cowper’s Works, 
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2 vols.; Young’s Night Thoughts; Ele- 
gant Extracts in Poetry ; Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia; The Rambler; Thomson's 
Seasons; Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan ; 
Washington’s Life; Trumbull’s History 
of Connecticut.” 

“This list of books might be enlarged, 
and perhaps upon recollection some al- 
teration might be made, but these are 
well calculated to mend the heart, to di- 
rect the imagination and thoughts to 
proper objects, and to give command over 
them upon good principles. To read 
profitably we should always then have 
some object in view more than merely to 
pass away time, by letting words run off 
our tongue or through our minds. The 
art of thinking is of great consequence, 
of composing, of looking at facts or things 
minutely and distinctly and yet compre- 
hensively ; surveying an object in its parts 
and as a whole. Order and system in 
any business, and certainly in cultivating 
the mind, is really necessary, if we would 
be benefited by study. It is by having 
a few books well chosen and attentively 
and perseveringly read, that we fix in our 
mind useful principles. Books are multi- 
plied without number, and it becomes 
perplexing to run from one to another, 
and none are well understood when we 
read in this manner. Our minds or 
thoughts are unstable and naturally tran- 
sient. We should labor to learn to fix 
our thoughts upon our subject and pursue 
it till we have obtained some correct view 
of it. The Bible should always stand 
first in our esteem and be read first daily. 
It affords every species of reading, history, 
biography, poetry, etc., and shows the 
heart in its true character.” 

If anything would discourage us from 
prosecuting the plan of writing upon 
Books and Reading, it would be the pe- 
rusal of this paper of well-imeant truisms 
and well-worn commonplaces. Against 
both of these we hope to be carefully 
guarded, and from them to be safely de- 
livered. It does not follow, we trust, be- 
cause advice upon any subject is especi- 
ally liable to degenerate into meaningless 
generalities, that advice should never be 
given; nor, because it is comparatively 
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easy to discourse safely with uplifted eye- 
brows about the books we read and the 
companions we choose, that such counsel 
should never be given at all. The much- 
needed pilot-boat must run the risk of 
being itself stranded upon dangerous flats 
and beguiling shallows, if it would pre- 
serve the endangered vessel from being 
ingulfed in the deeper seas, and the more 
exciting breakers, 

The list of books which we have co- 
pied, though not very brilliant or exciting 
in its associations, is abundantly sugges- 
tive to a thoughtful mind. It strikingly 
illustrates the difference between 1809 
and 1869, in respect of the progress of 
literature and the number and character 
of the books to which a young lady of cul- 
ture and wealth would have access sixty 
years ago; and those which a young lady 
in the same position, must naturally and 
necessarily have read at the present time. 
Starting with the books enumerated, and 
perhaps a few now almost forgotten nov- 
els, the lady for whom this list was pre- 
pared, became an industrious and varied 
reader for years, leaving scarcely any- 
thing unread in history or fiction, in 
poetry or criticism, as each year, decade, 
and generation brought out its new au- 
thors, developed new phases of thought 
and feeling, and evolved new philosophies 
of manners and of life. Could we trace 
such a reading life for two generations 
from its humble beginnings, we should find 
the secret of its unflagging zeal and its 
devoted industry, its widening culture, and 
its ever-freshened sympathy, in the tastes 
and habits of reading to which it was dis- 
ciplined at first. Whether or not, in this 
instance, the commonplace advice of the 
Mentor had any influence in awakening 
or directing the taste for reading which 
was so conspicuous in its beneficent fruits, 
it becomes hallowed in our thoughts by 
being in any way connected with them. 
The obscurest fountain, to which we trace 
the sparkling and refreshing river that 
gathers strength and beauty as it flows, 
borrows dignity and honor from the 
stream to which it has made but a scanty 
contribution. 

There are not a few readers who reject 
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all guidance and restraint—some from in- 
clination, and some from a theory that 
counsel and selection interfere with the 
freedom of individual tastes and the spon- 
taneity of individual genius. The only 
advice which they accept is to follow the 
impulse of inclination, and the selection of 
their own tastes. One person, they in- 
sist, cannot advise for another, because one 
cannot put himself in the place of another. 
“Read what speaks to your heart and 
mind ; let your own feelings be your guide, 
and leave critics and advisers to their stu- 
pid analyses and arbitrary judgments. 
Read that you may enjoy, not that you 
may judge; that you may gather impulse 
and inspiration, not that you may under- 
stand the reasons or explore the sources 
of the instruction and enjoyment which 
you unconsciously derive from the books 
in which you most delight.” There is 
truth and force in this position, we grant. 
No man can read with profit that which 
he cannot learn to read with pleasure. If 
I do not myself find in a book something 
which I myself am looking for or am 
ready to receive, then the book is no book 
for me, whatever, or however much it may 
be for another man. But to assert that 
one cannot help another to select and to 
judge of books is, in principle, to renounce 
all instruction and dependence on those 
who are older and perhaps wiser than we. 
It is silly independence, which needs only 
to be consistent to turn every man into a 
hermit or a savage. Sometimes it is in- 
sane self-conceit ; sometimes satanic pride; 
sometimes it is a voluptuous animalism 
that would find in literature a stimulus and 
an excuse for sensual indulgence, The wise 
adviser would respect the tastes of each 
reader, and would even bid him both grat- 
ify and follow them, but he would aid him 
to discern what they are and why, and 
how far they are to be allowed, or if need 
be, restrained. Inspiration, genius, indi- 
vidual tastes, elective affinities, do not 
necessarily exclude self-knowledge, self- 
criticism, or self-control. If the power 
and charm of a man lie in the develop- 
ment of the individual genius that he is, 
his manhood lies in knowing what he is 
and may become by self-study, and in 
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wisely using the means that are fitted to 
form and perfect his individuality. The 
literary demi-gods of Germany, England, 
and America respectively — Goethe, Car- 
lyle, and Hmerson—are all intensely self- 
conscious and self-directing men, however 
pertinaciously this is ignored or denied by 
their uncritical admirers, or however fond- 
ly they themselves may have allowed or 
encouraged a beliefin their inspiration. It 
would seem that if a man should use his 
own judgment about any matter, it should 
be in respect to his favorite books and au- 
thors, unless he is ready to abnegate the 
very individuality of which some are so 
jealous as to resent all advice as an intru- 
sive interference. But of this we shall 
have more to say in another place. 
Others are especially jealous of the use 
of any moral standard in the critical judg- 
ments of books, or in the advice which is 
furnished concerning methods ofreading. 
Such persons would be instinctively re- 
pelled from the papers which we propose 
to write, as they may have already in- 
ferred, that we intend to use ethical con- 
siderations very freely, and it may be 
somewhat severely. Against this they 
will inwardly, if not outwardly, protest in 
thoughts like these: “ What has litera- 
ture to do with morality? Poetry and 
fiction, essays and the drama, history and 
biography—everything in short which 
we usually call literature, aims to present 
man and his experiences, human life and 
society, as they are, and not as they ought 
to be. It is the aim and end of all thése 
to describe and not to judge, to paint to 
the life and not to praise or condemn. 
The reader, not the writer, may judge if 
he will and as he will, But even he, in 
order to be able to judge, must see all sides 
of human nature and human life, and these 
must be portrayed with energy and truth 
as they are; he must regard every mani- 
festation of the human soul, the evil as 
well as the good, the passionate as truly 
as the self-controlled. The censor who 
brings the laws of duty to measure and 
regulate our reading, who judges of books 
as he judges of men, interferes with the 
freedom that gives all its life to literature 
and much of its zest and value to reading.” 
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There is some truth in all this, or rather 
there is a truth which is perverted into 
this caricature and error. What the 
truth is, and how far it may be carried 
without perversion and danger, we will 
show as we proceed. For the present we 
observe that no mistake can be more seri- 
ous than to suppose that the law of con- 
science and the rules of duty have nothing 
to do with the production and enjoyment 
of literature, as many modern libertines 
in the field of imaginative writing would 
have us believe. Ethical ideals are pro- 
duced by the same creative imagination 
which furnishes the poet and novelist 
their materials and their power. Ethical 
truth is but another name for imagination 
holding “the mirror up to nature,” Le., 
to nature in man or human nature. Ethi- 
cal standards are the standards which the 
human soul prescribes, and to which the 
imagination responds when she would set 
forth fiction as fact, poetry as truth, and 
history as reality in’ its highest import 
and loftiest significance. Not only is this 
true, but much more than this can be 
shown most satisfactorily. 

We insist that if anything has been 
demonstrated by the lessons of the past, 
it has been established that literature must 
respect ethical truth if it is to reach its 
highest achievements, or attain that place 
in the admiration and love of the human 
race which we call fame. The imagina- 
tion‘which does not respect the eternal 
relations of duty is usually dwarfed by 
frivolity, polluted by sensuality, perverted 
by one-sidedness, or outraged by false- 
hood, and it uniformly revenges itself for 
the wrong which it has consciously or 
unconsciously done itself, by some con- 
spicuous weakness or untruth in the works 
which it produces, It is most honorable 
to human nature that the literature which 
does not respect ethical truth, ordinarily 
survives as literature but a single genera- 
tion, and the writer who gives himself 
to any form of untruth such as are known 
as superficial, sensual, satanic, godless, or 
unchristian, ordinarily gains for himself 
either a brief notoriety or an unenviable 
immortality. He is either lost or damned 
tofame. Of all the shams that pass eur- 
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rent, with those who write or with thdse 
who read, that is the flimsiest which hopes 
to outrage or cheat the conscience of 
men. We wish it to be understood from 
the outset, that while on the one hand 
we contend for a somewhat liberal con- 
struction of the ethical and religious 
code as applied to the production and 
use of literary works, we shall contend 
that certain rules on this subject can 
be easily ascertained, and ought to be 
most uncompromisingly enforced. At the 
same time, we wish that it may as dis- 
tinctly be known that ethical truth, or 
even religious earnestness, do not of them- 
selves qualify a writer to produce, or re- 
quire the reader to read, that which has 
not some other characteristics by which 
to enforce its claims to attention and re- 
spect. It is not enough to say of a book, 
that it is good or goodish, that it is Chris- 
tian or safe, in order to justify its having 
been written or printed, There prevails 
not alittle cant and hollowness, if not gross 
imposition, downright dishonesty, in the 


use of the phrases “Christian literature,” 
and “safe or wholesome reading,” as we may 
have occasion to illustrate at some length. 

We wish it to be understood, that we 
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do not write for scholars or littérateurs, but 
for readers of English; not for biliogra- 
phers or bibliomaniacs, to whom literature 
and reading are a profession, a trade, ora 
passion, but for those earnest readers to 
whom books and reading are instruction 
and amusement, rest and refreshment, in- 
spiration and relaxation, and who would 
make them to do their utmost in all these 
relations and results. Our papers will be 
familiar and free, not affected or con- 
strained. Usefulness is their aim and ob- 
ject, and this aim will control the selec- 
tion and illustration of the topics which 
may suggest themselves as we proceed. 

But enough of this premising. We 
promise nothing, and yet we would at- 
tempt something.~ What we propose, if 
accomplished, will make these papers use- 
ful rather than exciting. If heeded they 
will be the minister of pleasure in their 
remote results, rather than by immediate 
excitement. While then, as all well-man- 
nered writers do, we ask the attention 
of the reader, we trust it will be given 
with aclear understanding of the character 
of what we propose to offer him, and with 
no extravagant expectation concerning 
its interest or its worth, 
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THE RIVULET. 


TuRovGHall my past there runs a silver thread, 
A rivulet along a rocky bed, 
Deep-channeled from its source; 
While on its margin peacefully reclines * 
A brilliant blossom, ’mid the cypress vines ; 
And in its depths a bluer heaven shines, 
Than canopies its course. 


It winds along a mountain’s craggy base, 
In darksome caverns hides a while its face, 
As though it paused for prayer; 
On level valleys, under changeful skies, 
Its soul lies open unto angels’ eyes, 
While less of earth, and more of Paradise, 
Seems mingled in the air. 
From Pisgah’s height, through Judea’s plain, 
it flows, 
And gathers strength and sweetness as it goes, 
Baptized afresh with dews, 
That melt away the mountains as they fall, 
And mark a passage through the hind’ring 
wall : 
Strong giants they whom I have power to call, 
But God alone can use. 


With trustful heart the shadowed way I scan 
Where first the rivulet its life began, 

And opened to the day ; 
Where, ’mid the solitude so strange and dim, 
It broke the silence with its morning hymn, 
And heard the voices of the cherubim, 

Who marshal all the way. 


I know which way the rivulet must go 
find the sea, whose rest it longs to know; 
Its future course must be 
Through rocky caverns, and o’er miry clay, 
Where Bethlehem’s Star turns darkness into 
day, 
Until with mingled waves it melts away 
Into eternity. ‘ 


And, if its voice is tuneful with the praise 
Of Him who guides it through these devious 
ways, 

From whom all grace is given, 
The silver thread will change anon to gold, 
As nearer God the rivulet is rolled, 
And on its breast it will forever hold 

The ‘unchanging hue of Heaven! 
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MOTHERLESS GIRLS. 
A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A CARD PARTY. 


Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 
And spades—the emblem of untimely graves. 


He was roused from his first sleep, about 
midnight, by the soft sounds of girlish 
laughter under his window, mingled with 
the deeper tones of a masculine voice. 
The Miss Beauforts and their father the 
retired captain were returning home from 
Lord Harry’s. They had been playing 
cards with him nearly the whole evening, 
to the satisfaction of all; for the Beau- 
forts, who had luxurious tastes and nar- 
row means, liked exchanging their poor, 
ready-furnished house for the well-light- 
ed rooms of Lord Harry; and he was 
quite thankful to secure their company by 
any amount of petting. So they chatted, 
and laughed, and played; and whether 
he lost or won, very little cared Lord 
Harry. Suddenly he began to laugh. 

“T had such visitors yesterday,” said 
he, “just after you were gone, my prin- 
cesses. Two spiteful old women, as hor- 
rible as the witches in Macbeth.” 

“‘ What an escape we had!” said Mary, 
laughing. ‘Why could not you have 
taken a hint from Pope? 

“*Shut, —_ the door, good John,’ fatigued I 
said, 
‘ Tie up the knocker—say I’m sick,I’m dead.’ ” 

“ Because I happened not to have my 


wits always about me, like the lovely © 


Beauforts.” 

“Tush,” said Mary, pouting. 

“What were their names, my lord?” 
cried Laura, 

“ Hecate and Hecuha.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha—excellent, ’fore George,” 
cried Captain Beaufort. 

“T protest I thought they would tear 
me to pieces with their eagle talons,” said 
Lord Harry. “At every word a repu- 
tation died,’ ” 

“ Horrid,” said Laura, 
spiteful people.” 

“No,” said the graver Mary. 


“T can’t bear 


“The 


best wit is that which plays on things, not 
persons.” 

“ Whe«. 
Lord Harry. 


sich be found?” said 
** Not in this state of socie- 


ty. For my part, I own to liking a fla- 
vor — just a soupgon—of malice, and 
therefore I enjoyed tormenting my tor- 
mentors a little.” 

“Oh, you did, did you, my lord ?” said 
“Pray, how did you 


Mary laughing. 
torment them ?” 

“Why, they went on so outrageously, 
so sillily—I did not care a pin, so long as 
they attacked people I was unconcerned 
in—but when they began on you, my 
Mary ie 

“My daughter, my lord?” interrupted 
Captain Beaufort, who thereby might be 
supposed rebuking Lord Harry by impli- 
cation for calling his daughter by her 
Christian name. But no such purpose 
had the vain, worldly man, who thought 
allowable in a lord—an old one—what 
he would have resented as impertinence 
in a commoner. 

“Pray, what could they find to say of 
me ?” asked Mary in some concern. 

“ Nothing worse than that they suspect- 
ed you of allowing an old goosecap like 
me to pay my addresses to you.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” laughed the captain; at 
whose mirth Lord Harry looked offend- 
ed. Recovering himself, he said, “ An 
excellent joke, ‘fore George!” 

“They must indeed have been in want 
of something to say ” rejoined Mary with 
displeasure. I. ,xe like those are the 
pests of society.” 

“ And how did you answer them, my 
lord?” said Laura. 

“Solomon has given a good rule: ‘An- 
swer a fool according to his folly." I said 
I could be happy with either. Thereat 
they were nettled. Dear, dear, dear— 
’tis said, woman can never hear ‘ praise of 
another with unwounded ear’; but I 
should have thought that after weather- 
ing Cape Sixty P 
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“Oh, years don’t make people wise,” 
said Captain Beaufort. 

“Tf they could be nettled at that,” said 
Laura, “ I declare I should have enjoyed 
playing them off a little.” 

“ Well,—I did,” 

“JT would rather not be mixed up, 
though, in such playing off,” said Mary. 

“Of course not. Ihad the fear of your 
displeasure before my eyes. So you went 
to the play last night.” 

“ Yes, and got there in the middle ofa 
comedy without beginning or end.” 

“ How so?” 

“We were too late for the beginning, 
and Mr. Trefusis made us laugh so that 
we did not hear the end.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, you are sure it was not a 
tragedy ?” 

“Oh yes, there was no blank verse ; 
and there was a droll scene between a 
fanciful invalid lady and her maid.”’ 

“Let us play the scene, Laura,” cried 
Mary, starting up. “I am sure we can 
give some idea of it.” 

“ Aye, do, do!” cried Lord Harry, 
pushing aside the card-table in high glee. 

“ Bravo, girls,” said their father. 

To this fit audience though few, the 
sisters played the little scene with the ut- 
most spirit, partly from memory, partly 
impromptu, just as a charade should be 
played. The two auditors laughed and 
applauded heartily; they played better 
and better, and, at length, hand-in-hand, 
curtseyed with the utmost grace and re- 
sumed their seats and natural’ tones, 
amused and elated at their success. 


“Happy father that you are, Beau-— 


fort!” cried Lord Harry. 

“ Well, faith, I suppose I am, my lord 
—they’re good girls as times go; only 
one is always hampered what to do with 
daughters, that’s the truth on ’t.” 

“Do with them? Keep them as long 
as ever you can! hide them from the eye 
of man! Cherish them like the apple of 
your eye; pet them, spoil them, hug 
yourself in the possession of them,” 

“Till we're as old as Hecate and 
Hecuba,” said Laura merrily, ‘“ Thank 
you, my lord!” 

“ No fear of that—you’ll be snapped up 
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long before that time comes—if it comes 
at all, Wit and good humor‘ are peren- 
nial.” 

“Are they? Well, I hope they are,” 
said Mary. “If I’m to be an old maid, 
there’s no reason I should be cross, In- 
deed, I’m determined not to be.” 

“ My poor girl, there’s no knowing how 
your determinations may be acted on in 
that case,” almost whimpered the captain; 
who meanwhile was liberally helping 
himself to refreshments. Chatting of this 
and that, they were good company till 
midnight ; and then the motherless girls 
cheerfully accompanied their father across 
the green, waking Mr. Oldworth from his 
first sleep by their silver voices; while 
Lord Harry was supported to his bed- 
room by Sorel and taken to pieces very 
much like a machine. 

How had Lord Harry’s servants been 
spending the evening he had passed so 
pleasantly? Doing the very same thing. 
Sorel and the butler, and the young foot- 
man David, and the captain’s man, Mr. 
Richard, had been seated at a round 
table in the butler’s room, taking lessons 
of Sorel in the very same game, They 
had plenty of wax ends burning; plenty 
of jesting, and if not plenty of classical 
quotations, they freely quoted the sayings 
of their employers. David, the fresh- 
colored young Yorkshire lad, was exceed- 
ingly desirous to improve in the manners 
and customs of the day. So it was a 
thousand pities that those manners and 
customs were no better; and that Sorel 
and the butler were not more moral 
guides, Of the butler, we have little 
good to hint at ; Sorel was an immeasur- 
ably better servant; perfect in his work, 
faultless in manner, with an occasion- 
al sturdiness indicated but never persist- 
ed in, which gave the impression of in- 
tegrity and self-respect. He was honest . 
as times went, would not take money or 
break the seal of a letter on any account; 
only read an open one, now and then, to 
enlarge his mind. He loved choice 
wines and liquors, but never took them 
to excess; spoke of the great world with 
light pleasantry and covert ridicule—nev- 
er with coarseness. If he liked gossip, 
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so did his master; if he liked play, so did 
Lord Harry ; and neither played for high 
stakes. 

But what he, with his high salary, 
could very easily afford, was by no means 
the case with David. When the poor 
lad came up from Hull, with a cargo of 
eggs, for a London place at London wages, 
he got the first but not the last. When 
asked what he could do, he said any- 
thing he was bid—whether he under- 
stood the work of a gentleman’s house ? 
he hoped he could learn, if the gentleman 
would have the kindness to try him. So 
the end was, David was hired at ten 
pounds a year, which seemed to him 
munificent; and he made a private res- 
olution to send forty shillings a year to 
his widowed mother. But alas, poor 
David found he wanted all and more than 
all his wages, if he did as others did in 
the servants’ hall, or even timidly follow- 
ed in the distance. So he waited till he 
received his first payment, and when his 
fellow-servants asked him if he was now 
going to let fly at the pleasures of fash- 
ionable life, he gave a knowing look and 
said, “‘ I’se too much Yorkshire for that.” 

And so he was, and too good a boy al- 
together at first; and he read his Bible 
and said his prayers night by night, ex- 
cept when too sleepy from hard work; 
and laid by his mother’s portion in alittle 
red tin box. And he sang and whistled 
at his work; and when Miss Flambeau 
saw him cross the green with elastic step, 
she said it did one good to see his rosy, 
shining face. Sometimes she observed 
him stop to have a throw at skittles or a 
ball at cricket; sometimes he would turn 
his head to look after a servant-girl in 
cherry-colored ribbons. As time passed 
“on, and he was rising twenty, he got to 
say a few civil words to her; to the re- 
gret of Miss Flambeau, who knew her for 
an idle baggage; next they might be 
seen having chats, or standing as if they 
had nothing to say, and yet not going 
about their business. 

The maid got scolded for this, and an- 
swered pertly. David did not get scold- 
ed, for there was not very close supervi- 
tion of Lord Harry’s servants, as long as 
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they did their work. Better would it 
have been for David if there had been ; 
but the lad was cast headlong into the 
London stream of trial and temptation, 
and might sink or swim—there was no 
one to care for his soul. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUNDAY MORNING, 


Sweet day! so calm, so pure, so bright! 
Fair bridal of the earth and sky! 
Grorce HERBERT. 


Mr.Otpworts, habitually an early riser 
on Sundays as well as week-days, par- 
tially opened his window as soon as the 
east was streaked with light; and, as he 
dressed, thought how charming was the 
budding spring, and mentally repeated 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn,” 
and again— 
“ Father of light and life! thou good supreme, 

Oh teach me what is good! teach me thy- 

self!” 

—for his mind was stored with poetry 
of the best sort, and his literary taste had 
been early cultivated. Among the mature 
friends who had supplied the place of 
younger companions in his father’s life- 
time, were some men of original genius, 
whose names were known as essayists, 
critics, satirists, and more than one famous 
poet and novelist. 

As none of the family were yet stirring, 
he went down stairs and let himself out 
to take a country stroll before breakfast. 
All was Sabbath stillness; except as far 
as irrational nature was concerned ; the 
air was sweet with the breath of cows, 
early yellow butterflies were on the wing, 
and larks were joyously singing their 
morning hymns at heaven’s gate; only 
idle human beings were wasting their 
time in bed, 

He crossed the green to the little thick- 
et near the pond already spoken of, and 
sat down on the well-worn seat beneath 
the old tree to inhale deep draughts of 
the sweet pure air, so inspiriting to a dwel- 
ler in the city. Suddenly voices broke 
the silence on the other side of the tree; 
but he did not immediately pay attention 
to them. Some one said sharply, “ Why 
do you follow me then? I’ve nothing 
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more to say. I've told youI don’t like 
you, and I wish you'd go away,” 

“Ts all at an end between us, then?” 
said another voice, very pitifully. 

“Why, goodness me, I’ve told you so 
a dozen times; why can't you believe 
it?” 

“*Pwasn’t like this, Jenny, you used 
to go on at first.” 

“ Dear me, who said it was? I say so 
now, and I mean it.” 

“Tis all along of that Tom Butcher—” 

“°Tisn’t, then! and if it was, it’s no 
business of yours. Can't you believe 
me?” 

“ Ah, well then—you really mean it?” 

“Yes, I do! I hope that’s plain.” 

“ Ah well, then, Jenny—you’ve broke 
my heart; but no matter e 

“Stuff and nonsense! heart, indeed.” 

“ Yes, it’s broke; and whatever comes 
of me, you'll have to answer for it.” 

“ What a cry-baby to cry. That’s not 
the way Tom talks, I must say. He 
says pretty things, and gives me pretty 
things——”’ 

Mr. Oldworth indignantly rose at these 
words to change his place. At the same 
moment a girl, who looked like a servant, 
almost ran against him and hastily walked 
off; but not before he had a full view of 
a face which struck him as pretty, pert, 
and passionate. She was an offence to 
him, and stepping into the thicket, he 
saw a lad in a linen jacket, whose face 
was pale and smeared with tears, take a 
sedden run to the pond, as if to leap des- 
perately into the deepest part. He only 
saved him by instantly interposing him- 
self and almost getting knocked down for 
his pains; but he grasped his arm firmly 
at the same moment, saying with kind 
reproach, “ you silly boy!” 

“Let me go! let me go!” gasped the 
lad, struggling violently and panting; but 
Mr. Oldworth, by dint of sheer moral and 
muscular strength, drew him down beside 
him on the bench, and held him there. 
“ My good lad,” said he,“ you are acting 
very foolishly.” 

“Let me go then, I say,” said the 
youth, hitting him a violent blow on the 
wrist, which occasioned such sudden pain 
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that he almost relaxed his hold. Still 
maintaining it, however, he said temper- 
ately, “ My dear lad, you are hitting your 
friend.” 

The boy’s face suddenly changed. 
“ Friend ?” repeated he, dropping his un- 
der-lip, and looking at him vacantly. 

“ Why, what on earth should otherwise 
have made me check you in the commis- 
sion of avery foolish act?” said Mr. Old- 
worth. “You will be very glad JI did so 
before an hour has passed; nay I hope 
you will before we part.” 

“No, I want to die 
restlessly. 

“ Want todie? why, the next moment, 
you would want to be alive again. What 
sort of company do you suppose you 
would be in, at this instant, had I let you 
do what you wanted? Answer me that.” 

The boy shuddered, and large tears 
began to course his cheeks. “ Sir, I see 
you're a gentleman,” said he, in broken 
accents, ‘‘ but—oh, I’m so very, very un- 
happy——” 

“My good boy, I see it, I know it; 
but don’t let us make things worse than 
they are already. Brighter hours may 
come,” 

“ Not for me 


” said the lad, 


” crying bitterly. 
“Yes, yes, for you; and many of them. 
Why, dear me, this girl you think so much 


of may come to a better mind 

“ May she, sir?” with a faint dawn of 
hope. 

“She may, and for her own sake it is 
to be hoped she will—though, mark me, 
she does not appear to me at all worthy 
of your affection, She appears to me 
thoroughly undeserving.” 

“Do you know her, sir?” 

“Not I! but she checked her voice so 
little that I could not help hearing every 
word she said; and I must say I think 
she isnot in the least worth a sensible 
young fellow’s wasting thought upon, 
much less his life. Why,how much do you 
suppose she would care if she got rid of 
you? And on a Sunday morning too, of 
all others, which, I dare say, your good 
mother taught you should be kept holy. ~ 
Come, come; go home, my good boy, do 
your morning work, dress for church, go 
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there, and mind what you hear there. Ask 
God to forgive you, and to befriend you.” 

Deeply sighing, the poor lad said, “Sir, 
I will you’re a true friend, sir— 
and oh! to think I should have struck 
you!” ‘ 

‘Ah well, never mind that——” 

“ Please, sir, forget it and forgive me—I 
ask it humbly of you.” 

“Yes, yes, of course—only go and be 
a good boy—and, John—your name’s 
John, is not it?” 

“Please, sir, I'd rather not tell my 
name—” hanging his head. 

“ Oh very well—never mind. Only re- 
member, that God will always be your 
friend, if you will have him. You have 
affronted him just now, and should beg 
his pardon more humbly than you asked 
mine. Good-bye.” 

“May God bless you, sir.” And he 
went away with his head drooping on 
his chest, slowly at first, but gradually 
quickening his pace to a run till he was 
lost sight of in the offices of a large house 
with tall iron gates. Mr, Oldworth look- 
ed after him with pity. 

“ Here now, is another country lad be- 
ing spoilt,” thought he. He seemed to 
have some previous cases in his head. 
“ All for want of a little Christian over- 
sight, probably, and abundance of bad 
example. That worthless girl will soon 
recover her ascendency over him, if she 
cares for it, and givé more broad hints for 
‘pretty presents ’—the baggage!” 

He rose, and walked round the other 
side of the common; thinking how sin 
and evil penetrated into even the quietest 
places; and increased in power and 
effrontery wherever people most congre- 
gated; but not believing, in spite of all, 
that young goodness and freshness and 
purity were extinct, under the shelter of 
careful parents and protectors who in- 
voked the grace of God. Passing the 
substantial, thoroughly comfortable rec- 
tory, he was startled by a loud, deep, 
cheery voice crying ‘“Joe!—Joe!” and 
looking up, he saw at a first-floor window, 
embowered in spring leaves, a man in his 
shirt-sleeves with a brush in one hand and 
a comb in the other. 
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“Why, Tom! who would have thought 
of seeing you?” 

“Who would have thought of seeing 
you?” retorted the Rev. Thomas Bellar- 
mine, 

““My being here is easily explained, 
That villain Gout laid hold of the Dean’s 
great toe and pulled him bodily up-stairs 
by it. So he sent for Dr. Bigsby to preach 
a charity sermon for him, and Bigsby 
sent yesterday evening to Lady Di for 
me, and is gone to London, leaving me 
in charge.” 

“ T’m in luck’s way,” said Mr.Oldworth, 
“and shall enjoy hearing you of all 
things.” 

“Of all men, you mean, old boy. Oh, 
I'll touch you up in the vein of Boaner- 
ges.” 

“Nhe sons of thunder,” remarked his 
friend, ‘‘ when they received their apos- 
tolic mission, turned out two of the 
gentlest, most tender and loving of 
preachers.” 

‘The sons of Zebedee? You say true.” 

“ And I hope you'll remind us of them 
to-day, for there will be at least one sore 
heart in church, into which you may 
pour balm.” 

“ Not yours, I hope—hey ?” 

“ Not mine.” 

“ All right—Ill do my best. I must 
shut my window now, for here comes the 
milkmaid.” 

Tom Bellarmine was certainly in ad- 
vance of his time, for he belonged to 
what would now be called the muscular 
Christians. But in fact, he belonged to 
nobody but himself, and was not gener- 
ally quite understood or appreciated by 
those accustomed to sit under a ministry 
that ‘ never mentioned hell to ears polite.’ 

When he appeared in Dr. Bigsby’s 
place, many thought ‘ what a fine man!’ 
and admired the richness of his voice, the 
freedom of his action; but soon after his 
giving out his text, which consisted of 
only three words,—‘“ Come unto Me—” 
and thinking how short it was, they set- 
tled themselves into their usual postures 
of well-bred inattention, These were 
mainly the rich; to the poor the gospel 
was preached, and this time, not alto- 
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gether in vain. It distilled like the soft- 
ening rain on thirsty ground. Others, in 
solitary instances, were impressed and 
profited. Not Lord Harry—he never 
went to church; not the Beauforts; they 
were among the dull-eared. Mary was 
chiefly employed in preventing her father 
from snoring; and Laura’s thoughts 
ranged over a thousand trifles, But Miss 
Flambeau was greatly affected; so were 
one or two poor widows, and a little 
lame dressmaker. Mr. Oldworth's atten- 
tion was distracted by the entry, rather 
late in the service, of two or three men- 
servants in rich liveries, who were very 
restless and inattentive, with the excep- 
tion of the youngest, who sat in the low- 
est place. This lad, who had dark circles 
round his eyes and very pale cheeks, 
never once looked up, or right. or left, 
during the prayers, but leant forward, 
with an arm on his knee, or rose and sat 
down mechanically when others did,with- 
out turning a leaf of his book. But when 
Mr. Bellarmine repeated his text a second 
time—after a pause—in a most touching 


manner—the boy started from head to 
foot, looked full at him for a moment, and 
then down again, resuming his drooping 


attitude. But Mr. Oldworth with the in- 
tuition of sympathy, was satisfied that he 
was intensely listening—and that every 
word (as it will do, sometimes) hit the 
mark. Of course he knew the lad again ; 
and of course he was David. At first 
his look was of dejection almost amount- 
ing to despair; then it softened into 
melancholy ; gradually it seemed to be- 
token humble submission; and heavy 
tears dropped on the floor as he bent his 
head. Butwhen Bellarmine spoke of the 
Christian's forgiveness, hope, and crown 
of rejoicing, David’s face cleared and 
brightened with joy—for sorrow is foreign 
to young natures, after all. His compan- 
ions were fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HARRY LEVITT. 


Candid, and generous, and just, 
Boys care but little whom they trust; 
n error soon corrected— 
For who but learns, in riper years, 
That man when smoothest he appears, 
Is most to be suspected _—Cowper. 

Tw the course of Mr. Oldworth’s evening 
stroll with his aunt, along a lane bound- 
ed on one side by Lord Harry’s moss- 
grown shrubbery-paling, and on the other 
by a privet hedge, he told her of the oe- 
currence before breakfast, at which Miss 
Flambeau was greatly shocked and scan- 
dalized, She identified the girl at once, 
and called her sundry hard names no 
longer in use, expressive of her worth- 
less, paltry nature; and ascribed the de- 
clension of half the servant lads in esse 
to acquaintance of her sort, who needed 
to be under the eye of a sharp mistress, 
and reflected infinite discredit on the 
bringing-up of their mothers. She quite 
deplored having no access to Jenny that 
she might give her a good talking: as to 
David, she was almost too lenient to him, 
her feelings were so touched. 

“Dear me, nephew,” said she in con- 
clusion, “ you cannot so much as go 
abroad for ten minutes before breakfast 
without meeting with a little adventure, 
a jilt, a despairing lover, a quarrel and 
attempted suicide—while I, watching the 
green all day, only see the Miss Beau- 
forts go to Lord Harry’s, and the butcher 
and doctor’s boy play cricket.” 

Mr. Oldworth laughed and said Harry 
Levitt always called his existence pro- 
saic. 

Oh, and by the by how is Harry? what 
is he doing? how is hte getting on?” 

“Q, poor Harry! he’s always in some 
scrape or other. One of the rolling 
stones that gather no moss. Always 
running through his money; but the 
pleasantest fellow! He was certainly in- 
tended to make a figure in the world, if 
he had but stability.” 

“What a ‘but’ that is, though,” said 
Miss Betty. 

“ There’s no harm in him. 
nothing but a good wife.—— 

“ And stability.” 


He wants 


” 
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“A wife, I was going to say, who 
would give him stability?” 

“Do you believe any wife could?” 

“O yes. Oyes. In fact, his versatility 
is occasioned by his genius. He has so 
many gifts that one of them is always 
drawing him away from another. Now 
learning the perfect art of fence—now 
delighting the coffee-houses with an es- 
say—now serving a campaign abroad— 
now writing a comedy, now a man of 
business.” 

“Tf he succeeded in any one of these 
lines, I might grant him a genius,” said 
Miss Betty, “but in which has he at- 
tained celebrity? He may be a good 
swordsman—the less he has occasion to 
be .one, the better. As for his author- 
ship, every one, I’m told, writes now, 
pretty well or rather badly. He soon 
got tired of the counting-house. He 
tried soldiering when he had better have 
stuck to his ledger. What call had he 
to go abroad?” 

“To acquire languages and learn man- 
kind.” 

“Learn fiddlestick,” said Miss Flam- 
beau, ‘Mankind are not to be learnt in 
six lessons. He had better have begun 
with mastering one particular specimen, 
‘ Know thyself.” 

Mr. Oldworth laughed and called her 
severe. “I'll bring him to you some 
Sunday—” began he. “ Oh, for goodness’ 
sake, don’t!” cried Miss Flambeau in 
alarm. 

“Why not, my dear aunt?” 

“ Because I've a horror of that sort of 
young fellow. The more delightful he is, 
the more dangerous,” 

“T don’t believe he'd endanger you. 
And you might greatly benefit him.” 

“Not a chance of it,” said she, laugh- 
ing. “Geniuses of that sort are not 
given to put themselves under the train- 
ing of a maiden aunt. I’m not his aunt, 
that’s one comfort; though you are his 
cousin, I’m not his aunt, or I might 
think it my duty to sermonize him now 
and then, though ’twould be of no use.” 

“What about? He’s not an immoral 
man,” 

“About drifting from one thing to 
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another. About wasting money, and bor- 
rowing it. About a good many things.” 

“Ah well, you think too hardly of 
him; though poor Hal might be amended. 
Miss Tolhurst appreciates him much bet- 
ter than you do.” 

“Miss Tolhurst?” said his aunt, stop- 
ping short. 

“Miss Tolhurst, and Mr. Tolhurst. I 
took him down to dine with them lately.” 

“O nephew, take care what you do! 
What an unnecessary imprudence that 
was!” 

“Where was the imprudence ? ” 

“She might like him better than you.” 

“That did not occur to me,” said he, 
calmly. “TI only thought to give pleas- 
ure to my friend; and my friends. And if 
she should like him better than me—nay, 
aunt, she is free to choose between us.” 

“ My poor Joseph, I fear you have been 
very thoughtless.” 

“ Oh no—oh no.” 

The neat maid, who had taken care of 
Mrs, Flambeau in her daughter’s absence, 
had read her to sleep; so that she woke 
up on their return, quite refreshed for the 
evening; and as she was past church- 
going, she asked Mr. Oldworth to read 
her something; suggesting, like the 
mouse in “ The frog he would,” that he 
should not let the subject be very long. 
He referred the choice of it to his aunt; 
and she selected a certain passage of Ad- 
dison’s which she said was a great favor- 
ite of her mother’s, The reason it was 
a favorite was because she thought it ex- 
actly described himself; which of course 
he was not aware of, The passage was 
this: ‘“ When I look into the frame and 
constitution of my own mind, there is no 
part of it which I observe with greater 
satisfaction than that tenderness and con- 
cern which it bears for the good and 
happiness of mankind. My own circum- 
stances are, indeed, so narrow and scanty 
that I should taste but very little plea- 
sure, could I receive it only from those 
enjoyments which are in my own pos- 
session; but by this great tincture of 
humanity,which I find in all my thoughts 
and reflections, I am happier than any 
single person can be, with all the wealth, 
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strength, beauty, and success that can be 
conferred upon a mortal, if he only re- 
lishes such a proportion of these blessings 
as is vested in himself and in his own 
private property. By this means, any 
man that does himself any real service, 
does me a kindness. I come in for my 
share of all the good that happens to a 
man of merit and virtue, and partake 
of many gifts of fortune and power 
that I was never born to. There is noth- 
ing, especially, in which I so much re- 
joice, as the deliverance of good and 
generous spirits out of dangers, difficul- 
ties, and distress.” 

“That's such a favorite passage of 
mine,” said Mrs, Flambeau, just as if she 
were making a new remark; and giving 
her daughter a very meaning smile. Of 
course we must pity the minds that could 
be content with such wish-wash as Ad- 
dison's in the absence of the delightfully 
sensational literature now afforded us in 
such abundance; but then they did not 
know what was‘in reserve for a happier 
generation; and after all, in mature and 
declining years, the sensational may be 
less satisfying than the contemplative 
and sedative, 

When they wished each other good 
night Mr. Oldworth observed that he 
should start early the next morning, to 
breakfast with Mr. Tolhurst. 

“Tf it were with any one else, I should 
have a word to say against that,” said 
Miss Flambeau; “ but since Miss Tolhurst 
of course is included—well, I say no- 
thing. By the by, what is her Christian 
name?” 

“Lucy.” 

“A sweet pretty name.” 

“ As pretty as herself.” 

Mr. Oldworth started at six the next 
morning, while the dew was yet sparkling 
on the gossamer; and making for the 
waterside, he wast just seating himself in 
a wherry when a well-known voice hailed 
him with, 

“Joe! Joe! where are you for? I’m 
for you " 

And Bellarmine leaped into the boat, 
making it tremble under him, 

“T’ve been having an early bath,” 
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said he, heartily shaking hands, “ and now 
I'm for an eurly row. Are you going to 
take a scull?” 

“No indeed, I'm lazy enough to prefer 
being sculled.” 

“Q well, a lazy man must have his 
way, but ’tis fine exercise. Going down 
the river, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; citywards,” 

“ Breakfasted ? 

“ No, I mean to do that at Chiswick.” 

“Tt don’t matter to me which way I 
go, so that I get the walk back. If you 
will be idle, so will I. 
better than rowing.” 

The waterman pushed off, and the 
friends launched in a sea of chat; chiefly 
about Mr. Bellarmine’s prosped¢ts, which 
seemed rather vague. 

He had his own way to make in life— 
was reading very hard, and taking plenty 
of exercise to counteract its ill effects— 
going into society more than he liked, to 
please Lady Di, who had influence with 
her brother the Dean. His mother wanted 
country air; he meant to take a lodging 
for her on the green, and be with her 
whenever he could. Mr, Oldworth in- 
quired into his studies, and was surprised 
at their extent. 

“ Well,” said Bellarmine, it’s no good 
doing things by halves—and my mark is 
set pretty high—as high, maybe, as a bish- 
opric.” 

“Do you call that high? I had deemed 
your views a good deal higher—than any- 
thing worldly.” 

“Well,” groaned Bellarmine, “that 
would be the case if I could get any one 
to understand me; but—in fact, there’s 
one particular person whom I specially 
wish to please.” 

“Ts she ambitious, then ?” 

“ Ah, you guess the right gender at once, 
No, she’s not ambitious, but she’s a wo- 
man of fashion and highly connected; and 
I might as well set my heart on one parti- 
cular star as presume to offer her poverty 
and obscurity. By the way,” suddenly 
changing the subject, “ never did I preach 
to such sleepyheads as in yonder church 
on the green. Joe, they turned in, habit- 
ually, to their naps; and I might as well 
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have preached to the church-door nails, 
By the by, there was a young serving- 
man whose tears gushed forth. I could 
almost hear them plop on the stones.” 

“Oh, what, you marked him 

“Yes, did you?” 

“ Yes, I’d spoken to him previously— 
saved him from a desperate deed, in 
fact. He ended by being much obliged to 
me; I was so sorry to be unable to im- 
prove the occasion as you would. I told 
him to go to church, which, as the event 
proved, was excellent advice. It was 
just the case for ‘ some discreet and godly 
minister,’ ” “ 

“Poor chap. What lots of people want 
a little good advice ; and how few of them 
will take it!—Joe, will you go with me 
to-morrow to Ranelagh? I seldom go 
to such places, you know; but Lady Diis 
going to take Miss Pomeroy, and I should 
like you to see her.” 

“Certainly I should like to see a lady 
of whom you (at present) think so highly.” 

“T owe you a grudge for that parenthe- 
sis !—just as if I were given to change!” 

Talking of one thing and another, they 
reached Chiswick, and went their several 
ways, after a most cordial parting. Mr. 
Oldworth reached Mr. Tolhurst's gate a 
little before eight o'clock. The servant 
told him he would find her master in the 
garden. Thither he repaired, therefore, 
and found the worthy merchant in his 
dressing-gown, looking after his fruit- 
blossoms on the wall, while his daughter, 
fresh as the spring morning, was busy 
with her hyacinths, She was a slender, 
very pretty girl, with an expression frank 
and innocent. 

“Here’s Mr. Oldworth, sir,” said she, 
touching her father on the arm, and blush- 
ing a little. 

“Joe! how are you? And why did 
you not come yesterday? We had as 
fine a fillet of veal as ever was stuffed.” 

“ There are always greater temptations 
here, sir, than any afforded by the table.” 

“ But we had the first green gooseber- 
ries too, gooseberries grown on the prem- 
ises. Your friend the Captain obliged us 
with his company, and very good company 
he is.” 


Vou. VIII.—8 
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“Mr, Levitt does not call himself cap- 
tain now, papa,” suggested Lucy. 

“ Well, but I do, if he doesn’t. Once 
a captain, always a captain, the saying is. 
He was mighty diverting, I assure you, 
Joe, and told us heaps of amusing stories. 
One was about the King of Prussia and 
a cheese, and what an Irishman said 
about it.” 

“Papa, you are confusing two stories a 
little " 

“Oh, am I? (don’t think I am, though) 
but my memory is not what it was. Why, 
when I was a boy, Joe, I could have told 
you all the signs from here to London! 
told ’em off in proper order, without mis- 
take |” 

“A great exercise of memory, sir. 

“Yes, I believe it was! Oh! I’ve not 
abad memory. Book learning is another 
affair. But your cousin has both. He has 
a smattering of everything, hasn’t he, 
Lucy ?” 

This was just what Levitt had, and Mr. 
Oldworth could heartily assent; but 
when he found the impression Hal had 
made in so short a time, on father and 
daughter—deferring to the former, read- 
ing tender poetry to Lucy, and singing out 
of the same hymn-book at church—he 
had a strange misgiving. 


” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RANELAGH, 


To Ranelagh once in my life 
By goodnatured force I was driven, 
The nations had ceased from their strife, 
And Peace beamed her radiance from heaven, 
What wonders were here to be found 
That a clown might enjoy or disdain ? 
First, we traced the gay circle all around, 
And—then we went round it again. 


BLOOMFIELD. 


Tue next evening, Mr. Oldworth and 
his friend passed the magic circle round 
the Rotunda with praiseworthy perse- 
verance, amid a well-dressed throng who 
kept up an incessant fire of small talk 
which nearly drowned the strains of Dr. 
Arne’s delicious music, The chief amuse- 
ment seemed seeing and being seen by 
one another. Mr. Bellarmine was ab- 
stracted and rather out of sorts; he was 
looking for some one who did not come. 
Now and then he nudged his companion 
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and muttered “ Pacehierotte—Dr. So- 
lander—the Dean of St. Paul’s—Mrs, 
Thrale.—” At length he broke forth with, 

“What the use of this stupid place is, 
Inever can understand, We repeat the 
same dull round like horses in a mill. One 
may look for a friend with as much like- 
lihood of success as for a needle in a bot- 
tle of hay. The music is detestable; and 
were it good, there is such an incessant 
cackle of thin high-pitched voices that 
one could not do it justice.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Oldworth, 
“that in thus walking round and round, 
we take the very best means of missing 
any one who is doing the same thing, 
either behind or in advance.” 

“Why, to be sure we do!” said Bel- 
larmine, stopping so suddenly as to run 
foul of the party immediately behind; a 
little beyond whom, to his inexpressible 
delight, he saw Lady Di and Miss Pome- 
roy with a little knot of friends. No 
more grumbling was heard from him; an 
animated and courteous greeting ensued, 
and thenceforth the two friends were 
their escorts round the ring. 

Miss Pomeroy struck Mr. Oldworth as 
a very perfect specimen of womanhood; 
beautiful, dignified, graceful, with an ex- 
pression of intellect andsweetness. Bel- 
larmine’s manner, directly they met, 
changed very much, and had a reveren- 
tial deference that became him well. This 
gradually merged, however, into his na- 
tural manner a little softened, and he and 
Miss Pomeroy seemed to desire no amuse- 
ment beyond each other's conversation ; 
while Lady Di, who knew everybody that 
was anybody, had a smile for one, a nod 
for another, a tap of the fan for a third ;— 
what Bellarmine called ‘‘a word and a 
blow, and the blow came first.” She was 
a woman of the world, entertaining and 
tolerably sensible, but seemed to think 
the world chiefly existed for les gens 
comme il faut, and that as long as they 
amused themselves, not too much at the 
expense of one another, they fulfilled the 
aim and end of their existence. 

At length she proposed tea, and led the 
way to one of the boxes within the Ro- 
tunda destined for refreshments, Here 
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the lively things that were said and 
laughed at, the buzz of numerous voices, 
the lights reflected in mirrors, and the 
gushes of sweet music, heard from time 
to time, made a sort of fool’s paradise. 
Lady Di kept up a running commentary 
on the general company. 

“That's Dr. Johnson, as big and heavy 
as his dictionary ; that’s Bennet Langton, 
a mighty pleasant man. Those two pretty 
girls in blue are the Miss Beauforts—they 
are much run after, though no fortunes. 
That’s their father, a wrinkled petit maitre 
that has not learnt how to grow old. The 
world gives his, eldest daughter to Lord 
Harry Bellair. ‘ 

“To a man more than half a century 
her senior?” cried Bellarmine. ‘ You 
cannot mean that that lovely girl is to be 
so sacrificed ?” 

“Aye, and willingly too,” said Lady 
Di, laughing. ‘So everybody says.” 

“They have a great regard for one 
another, I am told,” said Miss Pomeroy, 
“and by all accounts he has wit enough 
to be still very entertaining when in the 
vein; but I cannot credit the report of 
her intending to marry him, and believe 
it to be mere scandal circulated by the 
envious.” 

“T am glad you think so, and hope you 
are in the right,” said Bellarmine, who 
had just been looking at Mary Beaufort 
with repulsion. 

“Arbell always takes the romantic 
side,” said Lady Di, “ but you may rely 
on it for truth—the wedding-clothes are 
ordered.” 

“ Well, Iam sorry—” said Miss Pome- 
roy gravely—so gravely, that Bellar- 
mine said in a low voice: “ You think, 
then, title and riches insufficient tempta- 
tion e 

“T think them no temptation.” 

“ But we live in such an artificial state 
of society , 

“That I, for one, would rather live 
out of it.” 

“Do you really mean that you could 
readily give up the train of pleasures 
comprised in a London spring?” 

“Yes; because to me they are no 
pleasures.” 

















“And yet it is only a year since you 
were presented!” 

“Tt is, when I come to consider it, a 
year; but what a long one!” 

“Timagine though,” said Bellarmine, 
getting very much interested in his sub- 
ject, “that if you were to return now to 
your Shropshire home, you would find 
its simple pleasures palled.” 

“ Ah, do not speak of my Shropshire 
home,” said she quickly. “I lost it when 
Tlost my dear father; one is always as- 
sociated with the other. I cannot ever 
have that home again, such as it was in 
its early brightness, with its hearty hos- 
pitality, and constant cheerfulness; be- 
cause my father made it what it was. 
Should I ever revisit it, my heart will 
be full of sadness. I can never know such 
a happy home again.” 

Tom fell into reverie. The buzz of 
voices and gushes of music fell on his 
ear without his noticing them. Presently 
he said: “ Your surroundings in that home 
were doubtless very choice. Old, ances- 
tral trees, extensive gardens, the best 
country society, plenty of intelligent 
guests whom you could entertain with 
ease, a goodly staff of servants, the 
means of riding or driving at your choice 
when you went abroad——” 

“Yes, that was pretty much the case,” 
said Miss Pomeroy, “though my father 
did not live quite as expensively as you 
imagine.” 

“Then,” pursued Bellarmine, “ within- 
doors you would have every luxury and 
elegance that would gratify refined taste— 
choice books, new and old, beautiful pic- 
tures, well-furnished apartments——” 

“ All these,” said she softly, “‘ would be 
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nothing to me, if offered by a Lord Harry, 
because he is one, if report say true, 
(though indeed it is little to be trusted) 
who has never made religious faith his 
sheet-anchor.” 

“T honor you, madam!” said Tom, in 
his full, rich-toned voice, which made 
those immediately about him look round 
and smile. He smiled too, and felt sorry 
he had forgotten where he was and by 
whom surrounded; whilé Miss Pomeroy 
looked attentively at one of the oval 
paintings and said she pitied artists who 
had to paint ceilings—the trouble must 
be disproportioned to the reward. 

After attending the ladies to their car- 
riage, the friends made their way home- 
wards together till their paths diverged ; 
and Bellarmine was eager to know Mr. 
Oldworth’s opinion of Miss Pomeroy, and 
but half satisfied with his praises, though 
they were warmly bestowed. 

“Ah,” said he, “ she is all that, and a 
great deal more. I’m afraid, nay, I know 
I’m sadly unworthy of her.” 

“T cannot think that.” 

“ And even if I were not, what a home 
could I afford her, after the one to which 
she has been accustomed ?” 

“ At present you have none; but I am 
certain, Bellarmine, you will one of these 
days have a country parsonage, or a good 
town living; and if she is not content 
with either, when offered by such a man 
as you are—I’ve rated her too highly, 
that’s all!” 

“Ah, I little deserve her—I’m alto- 
gether unworthy. But the best of it is, 
that I have just the very least mite of a 
hope that—she doesn’t think me so her- 
self!” 


(To be continued.) 





A SOUTH AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


Many who have heard of Col. Sarmi- 
ento, ambassador to the United States 
from the Argentine Republic, are prob- 
ably ignorant of the circumstances of his 
life, and of the great services he has ren- 
dered to his native country. Nor is this 
singular, for such has been the disorder 
for which the republics of South America 
have been notorious ever since they over- 





threw the Spanish dominion, and such the 
utter lack of principle and common sense 
too often characterizing their public men, 
that we have gradually come to regard 
them with contempt and disgust, if not 
with total indifference. But on this very 
account itis refreshing to meet with ex- 
ceptions to this too general rule of national 
worthlessness, and to be able to feel that, 
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from those noble examples of what high 
moral character can accomplish in such 
moral wastes, there is hope for the dis- 
tracted communities of our sister con- 
tinent. 

And such a patient survey of the his- 
tory of South America for the past fifty 
years will discover to us. Here and there 
we see true patriots and heroes earnest 
for progress, struggling for the right in the 
whirl of turbulent elements, and devoting 
their energies to the public good with a 
self-abnegation that in other lands would 
have won for them names that would be 
as household words throughout Christen- 
dom. But it has been their misfortune 
to toil for the good of racesenervated and 
sunk in almost barbarian ignorance, and 
to sow the seeds of a civilization whose 
harvests shall only be reaped when they 
who cast the seed have long mouldered 
in their graves. 

Such a man is Col, F.Domingo Sarmien- 
to. He was born in 1811, the year after 
the Argentine Republic had shaken off the 
Spanish yoke, in the province of San Juan, 
at the footof the stupendous range of the 
Andes. He is descended from the Sar- 
mientos and Albarracines, the latter deri- 
ved from Al Ben Razin, one of the heroes 
of the Moorish conquest in Spain. Thus 
in the veins of Col. Sarmiento we find 
typified that conglomeration. of races 
which is destined on this continent to re- 
unite in one vast nation.the races separ- 
ated at Babel. The descendants of the 
nomad from the hot plains of Arabia and 
the Goth from the frozen regions of 
northern Europe, emigrate .to the Pam- 
pas of the La Plata, and from their union 
is born one of the founders of South 
American liberty, a standard-bearer in 
the onward march of the human race to- 
wards universal freedom, equality and 
Christian civilization. In later years, Col. 
Sarmiento visited the Arabs of the Alger- 
ine district and found his family name 
still familiar to the ears of the desert-born. 
Donning a burnoos and bestriding an 
Arab steed, the wild life he had led on the 
Pampas easily enabled him to assume the 
character of his Moorish ancestors. This 
might almost be considered another 
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proof of the atavism of the Darwinian 
theory. 

Like most men who have made their 
mark in history, Col, Sarmiento had a 
mother of remarkable mental capacity. 
Although occupying but a lowly station 
even in a society where but little was 
required to maintain rank, she yet pre- 
served throughout the vicissitudes of a 
long life the commanding intellectual and 
moral characteristics which enabled her 
to impress her influence on those around 
her, and indirectly to affect the destinies 
of her country by shaping the character 
of the boy who was to become so impor- 
tant to the prosperity of the Argentine 
Republic. It is interesting to read in the 
autebiography of his early days the noble 
eulogy of this excellent woman and the 
account of her struggles to support her 
family, and to educate them to the best 
of her very limited knowledge and oppor- 
tunities in the midst of an illiterate soci- 
ety. Sarmiento’s account of his boyhood, 
vividly and minutely given in quaint sim- 
plicity, reminds us of Jean Paul Richter's 
well-known narrative of his own early 
years. It is one of the most valuable 
pictures of domestic life among the pecu- 
liar populations of Spanish America which 
has yet been presented to the public. 

At the period immediately following 
the independence of the Argentine Re- 
public, the government of San Juan pro- 
cured some well-qualified instructors, who, 
as Sarmiento says, afforded “the only 
solid instruction which has been given 
amongst us in primary schools.” Don 
Ignacio and Don José Jenaro Rodriguez, 
the preceptors of San Juan in 1816, seem 
to have been men far superior in breadth 
of view and capacity for training youth 
than any of their contemporaries in South 
America, and certainly the Argentine Re- 
public is under lasting obligations to pre- 
serve their memory for the influence they 
exerted in training the mind of the 
young Sarmiento, who, among other pa- 
triotic deeds, was destined to found the 
best system of school education out of the 
United States. 

Commencing his studies at four years 
of age, he steadily pursued them for nine 
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years, without, as he tells us, - “ having 
missed a single day, under any pretext, 
for my mother was there to see that I 
should fulfil my duty of punctuality, un- 
der the penalty of her indescribable se- 
verity. At five years of age, I read flu- 
ently, in a loud voice, with intonations 
and emphasis that only a complete com- 
prehension of the subject could give, and 
so uncommon was this early skill at that 
period, that I was carried from house to 
house to display my reading, reaping a 
large harvest of cakes, embraces and enco- 
miums, which filled me with vanity.” 
Many more interesting extracts might be 
added regarding this period of his life did 
our space allow, for to the thoughtful ob- 
server of the phenomena of the mind’s 
growth, nothing is more suggestive than 
to note the influence which the compara- 
tively trivial incidents of childhood exert 
upon the character and career of those 
whose commanding intellect has directed 
the welfare of generations and states. 
Destined by his mother for the church, 
then almost the only field for a cultivated 
mind in that country, and for a military 
life by his visionary father, Sarmiento 
was obliged at fourteen to relinquish both 
plans and to take up the study of en- 
gineering, and abandoned this to become 
apprentice in a commercial house, much 
against his will. “ I was sad for many days, 
and, like Franklin, whom his parents des- 
tined for a soap-boiler, but who was des- 
tined to rob the heavens of their light- 
nings, and tyrants of their sceptres, I 
took an aversion to the road that leads to 
fortune.” But like Franklin in a similar 
situation, Sarmiento studied Latin and 
pored over every book on which he could 
lay his hands in the intervals of “ selling 
herbs and sugar,” including such works as 
the Bible, Middleton's Cicero, the Life of 
Franklin, Paley, and Plutarch’s immortal 
Lives, which have been the cherished 
companions of so many men of genius in 
their early years, when a noble ambition 
first fires the soul, and the glowing fancy 
of youth rears her purple castles against 
the cloudless horizon of the future. “In 
the mornings after sweeping the shop,” 
says he, “I read, and as a certain Sefiora 
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passed by on her way from church, and 
her eyes always fell, day by day, month 
after month, upon that boy, immovable, 
insensible to every disturbance, his eyes 
fixed upon a book, one day, shaking her 
head, she said to her family, ‘That lad 
cannot be good—if those books were 
good he would not read them so eager- 
ly!’” About thistime also, as if to in- 
dicate his future deeds in behalf of edu- 
cation, he taught a number of boys older 
than himself and the sons of a wealthy 
man, how to read. 

“T was shopkeeper by profession in 
1827, and I do not remember whether I 
was also Cicero, Franklin, or Themisto- 
cles (it depends upon what book I was 
reading at the time of the catastrophe) ; 
but I was told for the third time to close 
my shop and mount guard in the charac- 
ter of ensign of militia, to which rank I 
had of late.been promoted. I was very 
much opposed to that guard, and over 
my own signature I complained of the 
service, and used the expression, ‘ with 
which we are oppressed.’” 

In consequence of this youthful indis- 
cretion, Sarmiento was summoned be- 
fore the governor and thrown into prison. 
A similar collision with the tyrannical au- 
thorities aroused his patriotic indignation, 
and he now started on his public career. 
‘““The next day I was a univario; a 
month later I knew the party questions 
in their very essence, knew their person- 
ages and their views, for from that mo- 
ment I entered upon the voluminous 
study of opposing principles.” Leaving 
his shop in charge of his aunt, he fought 
against Facundo Quiroga, and was soon 
adjutant, and although but a beardless 
youth of eighteen, was appointed second 
director of the military academy on ac- 
count of his knowledge of cavalry tactics. 

Many perils and hair-breadth escapes 
signalized this portion of his life, and 
some idea of his mental activity and thirst 
for knowledge may be gathered from the 
circumstance that when two hundred 
persons were massacred by Aldao, Sar- 
miento, while lying in concealment to es- 
cape the same fate, studied French with 
an illiterate soldier of Napoleon, and 
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made such rapid progress that in six 
weeks he translated twelve volumes. The 
fearful tyranny of the period now forced 
him to emigrate to Chili with his family. 
Here he first taught school, then kept a 
shop, was later a clerk in Valparaiso, and 
subsequently overseer of the mines of 
Copiapo. Half of his earnings in Valpa- 
raiso were devoted to paying for instruc- 
tion in the English language, which, with 
the exception of the pronunciation, he 
mastered in six weeks, by rising at two 
' in the morning and studying the whole 
of Saturday night and Sunday ; and this in 
addition to a ceaseless pursuit of knowl- 
edge through all the range of literature, 
philosophy, science, and politics. 

Returning in 1836 to San Juan, Sar- 
miento, with Aberastain and a number 
of other men of great worth and ability, 
founded a college for young ladies, which, 
although existing but two years, pro- 
duced lasting effects on society. He also 
started a periodical called La Zonda, 
whose liberal sentiments again brought 
him into collision with the tyrants, from 
whose clutches he barely escaped with 
his life. As he departed a second time 
into exile, he wrote on a wall with a 
piece of charcoal that sublime protest 
against the tyranny that in all ages has 
sought to crush the aspirations of the 
soul— ou ne tue pas les idées.”” 

In Chili he soon began to exert a wide 
influence by his editorial labors, which, 
however, he quitted in 1841, to cross the 
Andes again and fight with La Madrid 
against Rosas. But he only came in sight 
of his native Pampas to behold La Ma- 
drid’s army in flight, and to exert his ad- 
mirable talents in procuring aid for the 
fugitives who, amid the snows of the An- 
des, were in danger of perishing with cold 
and hunger. Once more forced to live in 
Chili, Sarmiento now devoted himself 
heart and soul to the regeneration of Chili 
and his own country by the publication 
and dissemination of many important 
works and the editing of periodicals, in 
which public abuses were decried and re- 
forms advocated with the most unflinch- 
ing courage and ability in the face of 
much opposition, Prominent among his 
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reforms was the primary education for 
the people, “an idea that had never dawn- 
ed upon the Chilian mind.” He prepared 
various educational works, and founded 
in 1842 the first normal school ever open- 
ed this side of the Atlantic. 

In 1846 Sarmiento visited Europe, 
where he became acquainted with such 
men as Thiers, Humboldt, and Cobden, 
While in,Spain, he wrote a paper against 
an expedition about to be sent to found a 
new monarchy in South America, So 
powerful were his arguments that the 
scheme was abandoned. From Europe 
he proceeded to the United States to form 
the acquaintance of Horace Mann, in this 
way obtaining information regarding the 
common-school system of Massachusetts, 
which he successfully introduced inte 
Chili, on his return to that country, be- 
sides publishing an able work on “ Popu- 
lar Education,” the result of his observa- 
tions abroad. Another result of his trav- 
els was the founding of the “ American 
Silk-growing Society,” for which purpose 
he had studied the culture of silk in France 
and imported the necessary seeds and 
utensils at his own expense. 

To notice all the publications of Sefior 
Sarmiento and all he accomplished to pro- 
mote the public good, would be a task 
beyond the limits of this article. For 
nearly twenty years, during the tyranny 
of Rosas, he had been obliged to dwell 
an exile in an alien country. Rosas re- 
presented the anti-foreign, anti-civiliza- 
tion party in the Argentine provinces, 
maintaining for twenty years such an iron 
control as Francia established in Para- 
guay. It seems a universal law that no 
state can exist without two or more par- 
ties ordained apparently to preserve that 
equilibrium of powers which shall alike 
avert corroding lethargy or too rapid prog- 
ress. This may be considered as the 
miost common result obtained by the ex- 
istence of opposing political parties, al- 
though if we examine into their princi- 
ples and incentives to action we not un- 
frequently discover that under different 
political guises in different ages and races 
the same moral principles may be recog- 
nized as perpetually warring, the princi- 
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ples of good and evil, of social progress 
and social decay, which are destined to 
maintain a ceaseless conflict until the final 
regeneration of the whole race, and the 
overthrow of the powers of darkness. 

In the Argentine Republic, while we 
find the same world-wide principles, the 
party of reform and the party of reaction, 
struggling for the mastery, we see them 
in forms peculiar to that regign of vast 
pampas, bounded on the west by the eter- 
nal snows of the Andes, and on the’east 
by the floods of the Parana and the La 
Plata. On those solitudes, stretching for 
many hundred miles, lush with desert 
vegetation, pressed by the silent tread of 
the jaguar, shaken by the sweep of im- 
mense droves of cattle, and watched for- 
ever by the piercing eye of the condor, 
who circles in the cloudless azure above, 
a race of men has sprung, descended from 
the aboriginal Indians and the Spaniards 
—arace intermediate between the parent 
races, wild as the llanos where they rove, 
drovers and brigands by turn, the Arabs 
of our western world, and they go by the 
name of Gauchos. The knife, the bolas, 
and the lasso are their weapons, the pon- 
cho their costume, the horse their insepa- 
rable companion. “These men, Spaniards 
only in their language and in the confused 
religious notions preserved among them, 
must be seen before a right estimate can 
be made of the indomitable character 
which grows out of this struggle of isola- 
ted man with untamed nature, of the ra- 
tional being with the brute. It is neces- 
sary to see their visages bristling with 
beards, their countenances as grave and 
serious as those of the Arabs of Asia, to 
appreciate the pitying scorn with which 
they look upon the sedentary denizen of 
the city, who may have read many books, 
but who cannot overthrow and slay a 
fierce bull, who could not provide himself 
with a horse from the pampas, who has 
never met a tiger alone, and received him 
with a dagger in one hand, and a poncho 
rolled up in the other, to be thrust into 
the animal’s mouth, while he transfixes 
his heart with a dagger.” * 


* Sarmiento’s Life in the Argentine Republic, 
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These Gauchos compose the party of 
reaction in opposition to the party of civ- 
ilization, the inhabitants of the few cities 
scattered here and there along the rivers 
and on the pampas. The dwellers in the 
cities wear the frock-coat or European 
costume, the Gauchos glory inthe poncho; 
reduced to a point, the struggle between 
the two parties of barbarism and civiliza- 
tion is a question as to whether the pon- 
cho or the coat shall be the national dress, 
When Facundo Quiroga and Rosas, the 
Gaucho chieftains, triumphed, La Rioja, 
once a thriving town, was so reduced and 
its character so altered that not a man 
wearing the coat was to be found within 
its limits. And this was the barbarism — 
which for many years deluged the towns 
with blood, checked emigration and re- 
form, and murdered or drove the best citi- 
zens, including Sarmiento, into exile. 
This state of things culminated in the 
rigid rule of Rosas, who for twenty years 
repressed the national energies and well- 
nigh ruined the countries of the Plate. 

But in 1851 a conspiracy against the 
tyrant was formed under the leadership 
of General Urquiza; and confiding in his 
supposed capacity and patriotism, Col. 
Sarmiento left Chili with the late Presi- 
dent, Col. Mitre, to join the army of Ur- 
quiza. Rosas was overthrown at Case- 
ros, but Col. Sarmiento, six days later, 
again returned to Chili, as it was now 
evident that Urquiza had only deposed 
one tyrant in order to install himself 
tyrant in his place. 

After several years more of editorial 
work in Valparaiso, Sarmiento finally re- 
turned to Buenos Ayres’ and took up his 
residence there, refusing, on account of his 
political sentiments, the nomination of 
deputy to Congress from Tucuman. In 
1857 he was made Superintendent of the 
Department of Schools. Through vast 
difficulties, such as invasion by the In- 
dians, the capture of the city by usurpers, 
popular prejudice, and the fall of three 
ministries which had taken up the cause 
of education on his side, he succeeded in 
obtaining $127,000 for the erection of a 
Model School, for which the furniture was 
obtained from the United States. In 1860, 
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when he left Buenos Ayres, there were 
17,279 children in the schools, although, 
owing to intestine troubles and his ab- 
sence from the country, the number has 
somewhat decreased since then. 

After the completion of the Model 
School, in 1858, Sarmiento was elected 
Senator for the State of Buenos Ayres, 
introducing and carrying various bills of 
importance during his senatorship, it hav- 
ing been always his endeavor to elevate 
the Union of the Argentine Provinces 
into a compact republic as nearly like our 
own as possible, and constantly to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education, as 
the only sure basis on which to establish 
government “ by and for the people.” A 
Spaniard by birth, he has yet been one 
of the very few of other than Anglo- 
Saxon descent who have been able to 
eliminate the aristocratic element from 
their social schemes and to consider hu- 
man rights as applying with equal force 
to every human being, without falling at 
the same time into the absurdities of 
socialism and the anarchy and license of 
Red Republicanism. 

Of late years he has been governor of 
the province of San Juan, chief of staff, 
and commander-in-chief during a vigor- 
ous and successful campaign, then am- 
bassador to Chili and Peru, and finally to 
the United States; at last-accounts he 
had been elected and inaugurated as Pres- 
ident of the Argentine Republic, being 
nominated during his absence from the 
country. 
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From this very brief and cursory glance 
at the career of Col. Sarmiento, it is evi- 
dent that he is a man of extraordinary 
capacity and unusual moral rectitude, for 
a public man and a politician in South 
America or anywhere else. The versa- 
tility of his genius and the variety of un- 
dertakings he has attempted and achieved 
give him more the character of a live 
Yankee than of a Spaniard. Commen- 
cing life as a shop-boy, and since then sol- 
dier, military instructor, clerk, superin- 
tendent of mines, linguist, editor, author, 
reformer, educator, general and states- 
man, he has always shown himself the 
disinterested and heroic patriot, a man 
in advance of his contemporaries, with 
power to divine the real needs of his un- 
happy country, and rare earnestness in 
devoting his energies to her welfare. Such 
men are not common to any age or peo- 
ple; they are peculiarly scarce in South 
America. But the age and the people 
which can give birth to such a man is not 
to be despaired of ; and while men of such 
intellectual and moral calibre, the true 
statesmen and organizers of society, must 
necessarily fail of the entire appreciation 
of their contemporaries who cannot yet 
rise to a level with them, they are not 
without their reward; for theirs also is 
the prophetic ken by which they can 
pierce the haze of the future and behold 
the beneficent results of their labors 
ameliorating the condition of their coun- 
trymen and of all mankind to the end of 
time. 


CHRIST IN GLORY.* 


Lamb, as once crucified—Lion, by triumph surrounded ! 
Victim all bloody, and Hero, who hell hast confounded! 
Plain-riven Heart, 
That from earth's deadliest smart 
O’er all the heavens bas bounded! 


Thou in the depths wert to mortals the highest revealing, 
God in humanity veiled, Thy full glory concealing ! 


* From the German of Mrs. Meta Heusser Schweizer, the most gifted and sweetest of fe- 
male poets in the German tongue; born 1797 at Hirzel, near Ziirich, Switzerland, where she 


resides in modest retirement to this day. 


Translated by Prof. Thos. C. Porter, of Lafayette 


College, who has successfully overcome the unusual difficulties of the German dactylic metre 
(adapted to the favorite choral : “ Lobe den Herren, den michtigen Konig der Ehren)”.—Epitor, 
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“ Worthy art Thou!” 
Shouteth eternity now, 
Praise to Thee endlessly pealing. 


Heavenly Love, in the language of earth past expression ! 
Lord of all worlds, unto whom every tongue owes confession ! 
Didst Thou not go, 
And under sentence of woe, 
Rescue the doomed by transgression ? 


O’er the abyss of the grave, and its horrors infernal, 
Victory’s palm Thou art waving in triumph supernal: 
Who to Thee cling, 
Cireled by hope, shall now bring 
Out of its gulf life eternal. 


Son of Man, Saviour, in whom, with deep tenderness blending, 
Infinite Pity to wretches her balm is extending, 
On Thy dear breast, 
Weary and numb, they may rest, 
Quickened to joy never ending. 


Strange condescension! Immaculate Purity, deigning 
Union with souls where the vilest pollution is reigning, 
Beareth their sin, 
Seeketh the fallen to win, 
Even the lowest regaining. 


Sweetly persuasive, to me too Thy call has resounded ; 
Melting my heart so obdurate, Thy love has abounded ; 
Back to the fold, 
Led by Thy hand, I behold 
Grace all my path hath surrounded. 


Bless thou the Lord, O my soul: who, thy pardon assuring, 
Heals thy diseases, and grants thee new life ever during, 
Joy amid woe, 
Peace amid strife here below, 
Unto thee ever securing. 


Upward, on pinions celestial, to regions of pleasure, 
Into the land, whose bright glories no mortal can measure, 
Strong hope and love 
Bear thee—the fullness to prove 
Of thy salvation’s rich treasure. 


There, as He is, we shall view Him, with rapture abiding, 
Cheered even here by His glance, when the darkness dividing 
Lets down a ray, 
Over the perilous way 
Thousands of wanderers guiding. 


Join, O my voice, the vast chorus, with trembling egnotion— 
Chorus of saints, who, though sundered by land and by ocean, 
With sweet accord, 
Praise the same glorious Lord, 
One in their ceaseless devotion. 


Break forth, O nature, in song, when the spring-tide is nighest ; 
World that hast seen His salvation, no longer thou sighest! 
Shout, starry train, 
From your empyreal plain, 
“Glory to God in the highest!” 
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Ir is a common error to suppose that 
only the lives of the great and the noble 
are full of exciting adventures and re- 
markable incidents. Even among men the 
lowliest often experience the strangest 
fate, and the eventful career of the Eng- 
lish blacksmith’s son, who ended his days 
as a great commander, and lies by the 
side of a Dante in a Florentine church, 
is far more attractive than the life of many 
a renowned general or brilliant states- 
man. The same is true in nature. The 
king of animals grows and mates and dies 
in his desert lair, and the battles he has 
fought with grim rivals and the number 
of sheep he has stolen or antelopes which 
he has killed, are all that can be told of the 
terrible lion. The little bird, on the other 
hand, that flew frightened and fluttering 
to the topmost branch of the Mimosa, 
when his deep roar made the earth trem- 
ble for miles, may be carried a captive 
over wide seas to distant lands, and pass 
through scenes and trials which would 
fill volumes and excite our wonder. The 
lofty mountain stands for ages unmoved 
on its firm foundation, and generation 
after generation passes away at its foot 
without noticing a change in its form or 
nature. But the little grain of sand, which 
the waters of a mighty river roll sport- 
ively toward the great sea, has a history 
full of events, and might tell us, if we 
could hefr its low voice, a tale of strange 
import. We will try to follow it from 
its birth to the place where we saw it 
first—on the banks of the Rhine. 

Like one of the fabled heroes of old, 
its birth-place is wrapt in mysterious 
doubt. Some say that Neptune sent it 
forth into the world and bade the obedi- 
ent waves to give it form and shape, while 
others insist that Vulcan fashioned it in a 
fiery furnace. Perhaps both divinities 
helped to create it, for we find it in the 
shape of a quartz crystal of goodly size, 
lying snugly ensconced in the heart of a 
sharp-edged cliff of gneiss, and gneiss is 
said to owe its origin to the repeated ac- 
tion of fire and water in rapid succession. 
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OF SAND. 


For thousands of years the crag has, 
been standing on high, reaching boldly 
up into the blue ether, and crowning an 
Alpine mountain with its clear outline, 
distinctly visible from afar in the pure, 
transparent air of mountain regions. 
Many an avalanche has come down 
from still greater heights, and passed 
harmless to the right or the left of the 
sharp tooth, or, falling headlong upon the 
pointed rock, has broken its force there, 
and filled the air far and near with clouds of 
powdered snow. But at last one greater 
than all before came down from the high- 
est of those inexhaustible dekerts. For 
years the white, treacherous field had 
moved slowly and imperceptibly toward 
the precipice, until it was cunningly 
poised on the edge. A sudden. current 
of air, the footfall of a child below, or 
the merry song of a shepherdess broke 
the charm that held it suspended on high, 
and in an instant the whole mass, but just 
now so silent and motionless, leaps forth 
with the swiftness of lightning and wakes 
the echoes for miles and miles with its 
terrible thunder. As if endowed with a 
very rapture of motion, the huge white 
mountain rushes forward, darkens the 
air with its portentous shadow, and aim- 
ing straight at the bold crag, wrests it 
with irresistible force from its ancient 
foundation. Other crags and cliffs that had 
once formed part of the great Alpine 
mountains, and protected them against the 
terrible enemy, had probably fallen one 
by one in fruitless struggle, and now the 
last of old landmarks was to be effaced. 

A few seconds more and the sky is se- 
rene as before, the scene as silent as ever. 
Now and then only a little white cloud 
rises lightly in the clear air, as a small 
mass of snow that had been caught by a 
tree or a jutting rock crumbles to pieces, 
or a low, rumbling noise tells of a block 
of stone that rolls downward after hav- 
ing halted awhile against a gigantic pine- 
tree or a rock by the wayside. Soon, 
however, this also ceases, and all around 
is once more still as the grave. 
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The old crag still rises heavenward, 
and stands out black and bold amid the 
desert of fresh fallen snow that surrounds 
it on all sides, But its crown is gone; 
huge masses of rock have been broken 
off and are buried far below, and among 
them is hid the quartz crystal with our 
little grain of sand. 

Loosened and driven away from its 
ancient birth-place, it lies buried beneath 
towering masses of snow in the bed of an 
Alpine torrent, that comes raging and 
roaring from the higher hills. The ava- 
lanche has laid itself insolently across its 
bed, and the poor little rivulet frets and 
foams as it tries to pursue its course to- 
wards the valley beneath. But in vain it 
attempts to scale the half-frozen mass 
and to send its water over the back of 
the giant; it has to learn patience, and 
slowly begins to overcome the oppressor, 
not by might, but by perseverance. By 
day and by night, in sunshine and under 
dark clouds, it gnaws at the foot of the 
gigantic walls till an opening is made, 
and it runs once more merrily under the 
high arches of a snow-built bridge. As 
spring changes into summer its fury sub- 
sides ; the foam clears off, the roar is sub- 
dued, and the breok resumes its wonder- 
ful rise and fall, being full to overflowing 
in the early afternoon and low and silent 
in the morning, as the melting and the 
nightly rest of the glacier command it, 
from which it draws its unceasing sup- 
plies. At the very bottom of the rock- 
covered bed of the torrent lies the block 
of gneiss that holds our little grain of 
sand, and busily does the water play 
around it, year after year, washing it 
with its milk-white waters, that are full of 
the glacier sand, and continually beating 
it with larger pieces of stone which it 
brings down from on high, and rubs and 
pushes against the patient wanderer. 

Years pass by and the stone, growing 
smaller by degrees, makes slow and al- 
most imperceptible progress towards the 
plains, till at last it finds itself lying at the 
edge of a rocky precipice, over which the 
brook sends its waters in savage joy. 
They fall between the perpendicular walls, 
which they have smoothed and polished 
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with incessant labor, down into a dark 
abyss, from which they rise immediately 
again as airy vapors, reflecting the rays 
of the sun in ever-varying colors, and 
every now and then mocking the rainbow 
on high in all its gorgeous hues. One fine 
day a warm wind, coming all the way 
from the dread deserts of Africa, fills the 
torrent with floods of molten snow and 
ice from the glaciers above; it begins to 
rage as of old, and in fiery tumult it car- 
ries along with it all that fills its narrow 
bed; trees and stones and debris of every 
kind must follow its mad career; and as 
the swollen waters throw themselves 
headlong in a huge arch from the edge 
into the boiling turmoil below, our block 
also is forced to take the fearful leap, and 
falling upon a long-tried rock of unwont- 
ed hardness at the foot of the cataract, it 
breaks into numerous pieces. 

The good results of the old policy, Di- 
vide et impera, are immediately visible; 
the stone is reduced to the size of a man’s 
hand, and now rolls readily enough be- 
fore the pressing, pushing waves that 
continue to come tumbling from on high. 
Farther and farther it travels from its first 
home, and at every step and every leap it 
knocks against its traveling companions, 
taking from their substance and losing 
more and more of its own, till the parts 
that have been united for centuries are 
divided forever, and each has to go on its 
own path through the world. 

Our little grain of sand, however, is not 
yet independent ; it still lies concealed in 
its diminished rocky home, and has silent- 
ly and patiently to await the hours when 
it also shall have to fight the battle of life 
by itself. 

All of a sudden, however, it is exposed 
to a new and terrible danger. After its 
long quiet rest in its airy home, and the 
slow and measured progress it has been 
making of late, as the waters of the brook 
roll it leisurely along, comes unexpectedly 
a time of fearful excitement. On one side 
of the brook lies a huge block of granite, 
almost level on the top, and so high that 
the waters play over it only when the 
river is at its fullest. The stones and peb- 
bles which they carry have gradually 
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worn a slight indentation on the surface, 
and now every stone is forced to turn 
round and round in the little hole, until 
the water subsides once more. The dance 
looks merry enough to the beholder, but 
it is full of sadness for the performer, who 
is ground down day by day by the inces- 
sant friction, and must perish, being re- 
duced to powder, unless a sudden rise or 
a lucky accident releases him from the 
bondage and sends him back into the bed 
of the torrent. 

Our block also has been forced to dance 
madly around, until it has lost more than 
half of its size; but at last the brook is re- 
duced, the heat of the sun dries up the 
water in the little pan, and the pebble lies 
weary and exhausted amid the dust and 
dead insects which line the bottom. But 
ere long the torrent resumes its mad ca- 
reer ; the rock is covered with water once 
more, and the furious dance recommences. 
Thus the poor little grain of sand alter- 
nates between perfect peace and restless 
excitement, wearing away steadily all the 
time, till at last a fellow-sufferer comes, 
and, pushing it over the edge, takes its 
place in the strange ball-room. 

The grain, still hid in its cradle, now 
continues its slow journey. But a furious 
rain sets in for days and nights; all the 
mountain streams swell and rise, till their 
bed is too narrow, and the brook, filled 
to overflowing, spreads its dimmed waters 
over a vast meadow. The pebble, born 
amid ice and snow, and restlessly rolled 
along among rocks, now for the first time 
is surrounded by bright flowers and wav- 
ing grasses, but it is still pushed along 
by the restless waters of its torrent, and 
crushed beneath larger stones and bowl- 
ders, while the brook has been borne on 
high, when it aped the great river, and 
now slowly rolls in the icy lava-like mass 
of debris over the blooming Alpine mea- 
dow. 

Behold the little grain of sand now on 
its new stage of life, shrunk and shrivel- 
ed without, with corners abrased and 
edges dulled down, but still dwelling safely 
within its old stone prison. The increas- 
ing pressure from above, as the burden, 
borne lightly by the swollen waters, be- 
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comes too heavy for their diminished 
strength and gently sinks to the ground, 
continues to break and crush the gneiss, 
till at last there remains but a stone of the 
size of a hazelnut, which serves as a dark, 
dismal dwelling for the tiny grain. 

It has not long to wait for the day of 
liberation. A new tempest pours over- 
whelming floods of rain into the same 
deep channel, from which years ago the 
mountain torrent rolled its waters over 
the fair meadow. They rack and rend the 
stony bed to its foundation, and our Inck- 
less adventurer is tossed and torn about 
in all directions. A heavy block comes 
thundering down from on high, and falls 
with loud clatter upon the diminutive 
piece of gneiss; the little plates of mica 
give way, the outer shell falls to pieces, 
and for the first time in its life the grain 
of sand lies open to the air and beholds 
the bright light of heaven. It is washed 
by cool waters, and when the sun once 
more breaks forth from behind the dark 
clouds, its rays are reflected in playful 
glitter from the sides of the tiny grain. 

Asa person leaving a public assembly 
is borne along for a time by the crowd, 
and at last escapes from the rush and the 
press to pursue his own way at leisure, so 
the grain of sand also at first was carried 
onward in a new, narrow channel, which 
the swollen brook had furrowed out across 
a meadow, staying now in this bend and 
now in that for a while, Finally, how- 
ever, the little branch falls into the main 
channel once more, and the still impetu- 
ous waters carry all its contents with a 
sudden splash and splutter into a small 
Alpine lake. There the little grain of sand 
sinks at once to the bottom, where it 
meets a numerous company of other unfor- 
tunate grains, and seems to be doomed to 
remain there forever, for what power is 
likely to take the helpless pebble from the 
silent, motionless deep? The lake has no 
outlet through which the additions made 
by avalanches, rain, and snow could be car- 
ried off; and yet the marvel is, what be- 
comes of all the vast masses of water by 
which its little basin is filled to overflow- 
ing? For nine or ten monthsin the year 
the lake is frozen, and can, therefore, lose 
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nothing by evaporation; and no river or 
outlet ever finds its way out of the deep, 
cireular loch in which it is confined. 

It rids itself, nevertheless, of all it can- 
not hold, though the eye of man cannot 
watch its proceedings. For the pressure 
of the heavy mass of water which it con- 
tains in a narrow basin is powerful 
enough to force some of it, drop by drop, 
through fissures, cracks, and crevices in 
the rocky bottom, and these minute rivu- 
lets carry naturally with them all that 
can pass through the narrow passages, 
which are their only outlet. Eye of 
man, we said, cannot watch this process, 
and yetit is not unseen, for aslow, scarcely 
perceptible motion on the surface, by 
which wide circles are continually formed, 
proves to the experienced observer, that 
the whole lake is a gigantic funnel, from 
which water is continually, though slowly, 
escaping. 

One of these minute trickling currents 
sucks up our little grain of sand and so 
bears it downward through the dark, hid- 
den channels of the rock. How sad seems 
its fate, to be torn from its lofty home 
high in the free air, and now to be buried 
far under ground in eternal night! Ene- 
mies, moreover, surround it on all sides; 
now larger stones come and try their 
strength against the little pebble, and now 
subterranean waters meet and attack it 
with the acids they contain. Butits na- 
ture is strong; quartz is hard to overcome, 
and, though it may lose here a little of its 
rough outline, and there a particle of its 
substance, the grain still preserves its 
identity and continues its strange pilgri- 
mage, 

Far down in a low valley, on the nether- 
most. terrace of the Alps, there lies a mea- 
dow rich in beautiful flowers and fragrant 
grasses. On the shady sides beneath noble 
beechtrees and maples dwells a whole 
host of graceful ferns and tiny mosses, 
while out on the sunny plain the green 
carpet is thick and deep, and shines in 
the bright light with velvety richness. In 
the centre of the sunny slope, right amidst 
flowers and ferns, a powenful spring bub- 
bles forth. Its crystal pure waters flow 
gently downward over a bed strewn with 
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white pebbles, and never fails in the sad- 
dest drought of summer or the bitterest 
frosts of winter. Here is one of the se- 
cret outlets of the upper lake. <A few 
hundred feet farther on, the waters are 
gathered in a little basin, as if they wished 
to rest after their painful creeping through 
dark crevices, and gather new strength 
for the weary journey that is finally to 
carry them to the great ocean. 

Very different, however, is the minia- 
ture basin here below from the little lake 
on the heights, from which it receives its 
supplies. Here animals of all kinds creep 
and crawl busily on the bottom, and a 
wreath of reeds and aquatic plants sur- 
rounds its low, marshy banks, Only on 
one side there is a break in the fringe; it 
is the place where®the waters of the 
spring come forth to continue, after a 
short rest, their long journey through the 
valley. 

Once more the little grain of sand 
greets here the light of day, welcomed 
by a thousand fair flowers upon its return 
to life. The spring has brought it forth 
from its wanderings in the dark; it lies 
snugly ensconced among sheltering grass- 
es by the side of the opening, and therays 
of the sun lighting up its transparent 
edges make it flash for a moment like an 
eye beaming with joy. 

Soon it becomes a toy of the merry 
waters, now being tossed on high in play- 
ful sport, and now left unnoticed by the 
side of the channel, till at last it drops 


wearied and worn into the little basin 


below. In the upper lake, large as it was, 
there was no fish whose swift and easy 
movements ever stirred the quiet waters 
and threatened to dislodge the tiny grain ; 
there was no bird there to seek its prey 
by the bank, and, in the search, to tread 
upon it with its broad web-foot. But here 
below, in the diminutive basin, dangers 
at once surround it on all sides, and before 
it is well at home in its new resting place, 
it is carried once more to distant lands. 
A beautiful duck comes with loud whir- 
ring flight; it plunges headlong into the 
water to dip up with its broad bill a whole 
mouthful of worms, and then, rising to 
the surface again, it enjoys for a moment 
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the play of the sunlight onits bright green 
neck, and lets the water-beads glide harm- 
less from its brilliant plumage. Now it 
flies off, and with it the grain of sand goes 
to anew home. For, as the duck gobbled 
up a little leech, the animal had just 
sought safety by fastening itself with its 
suckers to our tiny wanderer, and thus 
the stone was swallowed with the food. 
The bird, far from complaining of the 
unwelcome visitor, enjoys it hugely, for 
it needs the sand for digestion, and the 
little grain finds there neither a grave nor 
aresting place, butis called upon to work, 
and to work hard in its strange aérial 
ship. It has become a diminutive mill- 
stone, and in company with others who 
have preceded him in the strange mill, 
it has to go round and round in its dark 
cell, a lifeless but useful help to organic 
life. 

How the grain of sand now wandere 
with the duck from lake to lake, to-day 
through long, lonely regions in the pure 
air, to-morrow through dark rushes and 
dismal swamps! After a few weeks it 
is left by the bird on the banks of a dis- 
tant lake, where busy laborers are form- 
ing bricks from the red clay of the soil. 
All of a sudden the little grain of sand 
finds itself seized by human hands; it is 
worked and kneaded, and finally finds it- 
self lying incorporated in a hollow tile, 
on a drying-frame. The warm air has 
soon dried up all the water that was iu 
the clay, and the tiles and bricks are 
placed in long rows in the kiln. 
new horrors await the unlucky grain; 
fearful flames break forth all around, 
and hungry tongues find their way into 
every crack and opening, till the fiery 
breath enters deep into the core of the 
bricks. They blush with indignation, 
and are drawn out to be carted away 
to a new house on the banks of the 
Rhine. 

A few days more and the grain of sand 
hangs once more high in the pure air, on 
the surface of a tile on the roof. The wa- 
ters have reduced it in size till the careless 
eye would hardly observe it; the fire has 
cracked it, and a ray of the evening sun 
plays merrily on the small, sparkling eye. 
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Once more banished and bound, it remains 
there at rest for many a year; little birds 
sing by its side in bright summer days, 
and in winter the snow covers it up with 
sheltering care. 

But it is not at rest forever yet. The 
hidden powers of the air come to their 
silent work, and gnaw and nibble at the 
hard clay. They call in the aid of wind 
and weather, of rain and snow, of light 
and heat and frost, and ere long the hard 
tile is changed into fertile soil. Invisible 
germs come on the wings of the wind, and 
minute mosses begin to cover it with their 
green velvet. They grow to tiny bolsters, 
and one of them covers up the grain of 
sand, condemning it once more to dismal 
darkness, 

Thus it cannot see the black cloud that 
rises in stern threatening from the east, 
to summon it to a new pilgrimage. Fora 
moment man and beast are filled with 
strange fear, and then the tempest breaks; 
a fierce storm of hailstones falls far and 
near, and in the next minute the tile with 
its grain of sand lies broken on the ground 
by the side of a hundred companions. 

The day after a cart comes and the 
useless fragments are carried to the 
banks of the river, where familiar voices 
greet the grain of sand and tell it many 
a tale of the world above, where the 
waters were born, and where its own 
childhood was spent. ‘Come along,” 
they whisper and shout; “ come with us° 
we'll carry you to the great ocean.” 

And again a fearful tempest breaks 
down upon the glaciers in the high Alps, 
and again fills to overflowing the count- 
less rivulets that form the great Rhine. 
The rain comes in floods, the glaciers slide 
downwards, and the masses vf snow on 
the lower peaks melt under the hot 
breath of the African wind. Down into 
the valleys they all rush, now singly and 
now united, till the bed of the great river 
cannot hold the vast abundance, and 
the waters rise high above the banks 
on both sides. With irresistible force 
they carry away whatever is not strong 
enough to cling to the soil, and thus the 
broken tile also is seized by the enrag- 
ed giant and borne on to the falls that 
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are not far distant. A second time the 
grain of sand must follow a master, who 
holds it in his strong, grasp, in a fearful 
leap over a precipice, and down in the 
abyss the poor wanderer is again whirled 
round and round in the seething mael- 
strom, till, sadly shorn of its proportions, 
it is at last pushed forward, a tiny grain 
in truth, into the wide plains where the 
waters are quiet and flow on in peace. 
The adventures of the little wanderer 
are overnow. For the rest of its life the 
grain of sand is to be gently pushed 
along—who can tell how much or how 
little every year ?—by the waters of the 
mighty river. It has been freed from its 
bondage to the fire-burnt tile,and lies now, 
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the high-born son of a lofty Alpine peak, 
on the dark bottom of the river. A fresh 
et may now and then throw it for a time 
on the sunny bank; and accident may 
bury it for years under some great rock 
but, after all, it moves on steadily, though 
slowly, on its heaven-appointed way 
to the sea, and whatever may befall it, 
whether it be ground to dust or dissolved 
by acids, so much is certain—it will never 
be lost! For there is nothing lost in the 
great household of nature; and the glory 
of the Most High is not more strikingly 
displayed in the rising and setting of the 
great orb on high than in the varied 
fate and the unseen adventures of a little 
grain of sand. 


HOBBIES. 


WE all ride something. It is folly to 
expect us always to be walking. The 
cheapest thing to ride is a hobby: it eats 
no oats, it demands no groém, it breaks 
no traces, it requires no shoeing. More- 
over, it is safest: the boisterous outbreak 
of children’s fun does not startle it; three 
babies astride it at once do not make it 
skittish. If, perchance, on some brisk 
morning it throw its rider, it will stand 
still till he climbs the saddle. For eight 
years we have had one tramping the nur- 
sery, and yet no accident; though mean- 
while his eye has been knocked. out and 
his tail dislocated. 

When we get old enough to leave the 
nursery we jump astride some philoso- 
phic, metaphysical, literary, political, or 
theological hobby. Parson Brownlow’s 
hobby is the hanging of rebels; John C. 
Calhoun’s, South Carolina ; Wendell Phil- 
lips’s, the rights of the negro; Daniel 
Webster's, the Constitution; Wheeler's, 
the sewing machine ; Doctor Windship’s, 
gymnastics. For saddle, a book; for spur, 
a pen; for whip, the lash of public opin- 
ion; for race-course, platform, pulpit, 
newspaper-office, and senate chamber. 
Goodyear’s hobby is made out of India- 
rubber, Peter Cooper’s out of glue, Towns- 
end’s out of sarsaparilla bottles, Heenan’s 
out of battered noses, De Witt Clinton 


rode his up the ditch of the Erie Canal, 
Cyrus Field under the sea, John P. Jack- 
son down the railroad from Amboy to 
Camden; indeed, the men of mark and 
the men of worth have all had their 
hobby, great or small. The philosophy 
is plain. Men think a great while upon 
one topic, and its importance increases 
till it absorbs everything else, and, im- 
pelled by this high appreciation of their 
theory, they go on to words and deeds 
that make themselves thoroughly felt. 
We have no objections to hobbies, but we 
contend that there are times and places 
when and where they should not be rid- 
den. A few specifications. 

We have friends who are allopath- 
ists, homceopathists, Thompsonians, and 
eclectics, We have no more prejudices 
against one school than the other. Let 
them each set up their claims. One of 
our friends about five years ago became 
a homeeopathist. All right! But since 
then she has been able to talk of nothing 
else. She insists on our taking the pel- 
lets. We say, “ We feel somewhat tired 
to-night;” she exclaims, “cinchona or 
cocculus!” We sneeze quite violently, 
and she cries “belladonna!” We sug- 
gest that the apple-dumpling did not agree 
with us, and she proposes “ chamomilla.” 
When she walks I seem to hear the rat- 
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tling of pellets. Discovering my preju- 
dice against pills, she insists on my taking 
it in powder. I tell her that ever since 
my chaplaincy in the army I have been 
afraid of powder. She says I will rue it 
when too late. Perhaps I may, but I can- 
not stand these large doses of homceo- 
pathy. I had rather be bled at once and 
have done with it, than be everlastingly 
shot with pellets. She talks it day and 
night. Her Sabbath is only a sanctified 
homeeopathy. _ She prefers theology in 
very small doses. Her hope of the re- 
formation of society is in the fact that 
ministers themselves are sinners—“ Si- 
milia similibus curantur.” She thinks it 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for old-school doctors to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Alas! 
how much calomel and jalap they will 
have to answer for! How will they dare 
to meet on the other shore the multitudes 
that they let slip before their time, when 
they might with a few pellets have bribed 
Charon to keep them this side of Acheron 
and Styx. -She reads to us 2 Chron. xvi. 


12, 13, “ Asa sought to the physicians, 
and slept with his fathers.” You see they 


killed him! She considers herself a mis- 
sionary to go out into the highways and 
hedges of allopathy and eclecticism to 
compel them to come in. She is an esti- 
mable lady. We always like to have her 
come to our house. She is more inter- 
ested in your health than any one you 
would find in all the hard-hearted crew of 
allopathy. But five years ago she got a 
side-saddle, threw it on the back of a 
hobby, and has been riding ever since— 
tramp, tramp, tramp—round the parlor, 
through the hall, up the stairs, down the 
cellar, along the street, through the 
church; and I fear that in her last “ will 
and testament” she will have nothing to 
leave the world but a medicine-chest, 
well-worn copies of “ Hahnemann’s Chro- 
nic Diseases,” and “ Jahr’s Manual,” and 
directions as to how many powders are to 
be put in the tumblers, with the specific 
charge to have the spoons clean and not 
mix the medicines. 

We notice that many have a mania 
for talking of their ailments. One ques- 
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tion about their health will tilt over on 
you the great reservoir of their complaints. 
They have told the story so often that 
they can slide through the whole scale 
from © above to C below. For thirty 
years their spine has been at a discount, 
and they never were any better of neu- 
ralgia till they took the rheumatism, At 
first you feel sympathy for the invalid; 
but after awhile the story touches the lu- 
dicrous, They tell you that they feel so 
faint in the morning, and have such. poor 
appetite at noon, and cannot sleep nights, 
and have twitches in their side, and lum- 
bago in their back, and swellings in their 
feet, and ringing in their ears, and little 
dots floating before their eyes; and have 
taken ammoniacum, tincture of cantha- 
rides, hydragogue julep, anthelmintic 
powder, golden syrup of antimony, leaves 
of scordium, and, indeed, all hepatics, 
carminatives, antifebriles, antiscorbutics, 
splenetics, anthritics, stomachics, oph- 
thalmics; they have gargled their throat 
with sal amnfoniac, and bathed their back 
with saponaceous liniment, and worn dis- 
cutient cataplasms. That very moment 
they are chewing chamomile flowers to 
settle their stomachs, and excuse them- 
selves for a moment to take off a mustard 
plaster that begins to blister. They come 
back to express the fear that the swelling 
on their arm will be an abscess, or their 
headache turn to brain fever. They shake 
out from their handkerchief delicate odors 
of valerian and assafcetida, They are the 
harvest of druggists and the amazement 
of physicians, who no sooner clear the 
pain from one spot than it appears in an- 
other. If one joint loses the pang an- 
other joint gets it, and, the patient having 
long ago resolved never again to be well, 
it is only a question between membrane 
and midriff. 

At times we should talk over our dis- 
tresses and seek sympathy, but perpetual 
discourse on such themes wears out the 
patience of our friends. You always see 
the young people run from the groaning 
valetudinarian; and the minister fails in 
his condolence, for why speak of the pati- 
ence of Job to one who says that boils are 
nothing to his distresses. The hobby he 
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rides is wounded and scabbed and torn 
with all the diseases mentioned in farriery, 
glanders, botts, foot-rot, spavin, ring-bone, 
and “king’s evil.” Incurable nags are 
taken out on the commons and killed, but 
this poor hobby jogs on with no hope on 
the other side of the Red Sea of joining 
Pharaoh’s horses. The more it limps, and 
the harder it breathes, the faster they ride 
it. 

Now, Aunt Mary’s sick room was the 
brightest room in the house, She had 
enough aches and pains to confound Ma- 
teria Medica, Her shelf was crystallized 
with bottles, and the stand was black 
with plasters. She could not lay down 
more than five minutes. Her appetite was 
denied all savory morsels, It was always 
soup, or toast, or gruel, or penada. She 
had not walked into the sunlight for fif- 
teen years. Weddings came, for which 
with her thin, blue-veined hands she had 
knit beautiful presents, but she could not 
mingle in the congratulations, nor see how 
the bride looked at the altar. She never 
again expected to hear asermon, or sit at 
the sacrament, or join in the doxology of 
worshippers. The blithe days of her 
girlhood would never come back, when 
she could range the fields in spring-time 
in flushed excitement, plucking handfuls 
of wild-roses from the thicket till hands 
and cheeks looked like different blooms 
on the same trellis. 

While quite young she had been sent 
to a first-class hoarding-school. When 
she had finished Ler ,education, she was 
herself finished. Instead of the romp of 
the fields, she took the exhausting exer- 
cise at five o’clock of the school proces- 
sion, madame ahead; madame behind; 
step to step, waterfall to waterfall; eyes 
right; chins down; noses out; their 
hearts like muffled drums beating funeral 
marches. Stop the side glances of those 
hazel eyes! Quit the tossing of those 
flaxen curls! Cease that graceful swing 
of the balmoral across the street gutter! 
Wishing to be liturgical, we exclaim, 
from such salutary discipline, as well as 
“from famine, earthquake, and pestilence, 
good Lord deliver us!” 

She was the only'one of the family for- 
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tunate enough to get a first-class educa- 
tion. The other females grew up so stout, 
and well they might have been considered, 
vulgarly speaking, healthy, and went out 
into life to make happy homes and help 
the poor; only once, and that in the pres- 
ence of a wound they were dressing, hav- 
ing attempted to faint away, but failed 
in the undertaking, as their constitution 
would not allow it. Thus they always 
had to acknowledge the disadvantage of 
not having had the first-class education of 
Aunt Mary. What if her nerves were 
worn out, she could read Les Aventures de 
Telemaque to pay for it. She had sharp 
pains, but she could understand the Latin 
phrases in which Dr. Pancoast described 
them. Her temples throbbed, but then it 
was a satisfaction to know that it came 
from being struck on the head witha Greek 
lexicon. The plasters were uncomfortable, 
but oh! the delights of knowing their geo- 
metrical shape: the one a pentagon, the 
other a hexagon. At school in anatomi- 
cal class she had come to believe that she 
had aliver, but it had been only a specu- 
lative theory ; now she had practical de- 
monstration. 

Enough to say, Aunt Mary was a life- 
long invalid, and yet her room was more 
attractive than any other. The children 
had to be punished for going up stairs 
and interrupting Auntie’s napping hours, 
The kitten would purr at the invalid’s 
door seeking admittance. At day-break, 
the baby would crawl out of the crib and 
tap its tiny knuckles against the door, 
waiting for Aunt Mary to open it. If 
Charlie got from a school-fellow a handful 
of peaches the ripest was saved for Auntie. 
At night-fall, a little procession of frisky 
night-gowns went up to say their prayers 
in Auntie’s room, until three years of age, 
supposing that she was the divinity to 
be worshipped: one hand: on their foot, 
and the other over their eyes that would 
peep through into Auntie’s face during 
the solemnities, the “forever and ever, 
amen” dashed into Auntie’s neck with a 
shower of good-night kisses. 

When a young maiden of the neigh- 
borhood had a great secret to keep, she 
was apt to get Aunt Mary to help her 
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keep it. Auntie could sympathize with 
any young miss who at the picnic had 
nice things said to her. Auntie’s face 
had not always been so wrinkled. She 
had a tiny key to a little box hid away 
in the back part of the top-drawer, that 
could have revealed a romance worth 
telling. In that box a pack of letters in 
bold hand directed to Miss Mary Tyndale. 
Also a locket that contained a curl of 
brown hair that had been cut from the 
brow of the college student in whose 
death her brightest hopes were blasted. 
Also two or three pressed flowers, which 
the last time she was out she brought 
from the cemetery. When in conversa- 
tion with a young heart in tender mood 
she opened that box, she would say no- 
thing for some moments after. Then she 
would look very earnestly into the eyes 
of the maiden, and say, “‘ God bless you, 
my dear child! I hope you will be very 
happy!” 

Everybody knew her by name, and 
people who had never seen her face, the 
black and white, the clean and filthy, 
those who rode in coaches and those who 
trudged the tow-path, would cry out 
when one of the family passed, “‘ How is 
Aunt Mary to-day?” On Monday morn- 
ing the minister would go in, and read 
more theology in the bright face of the 
Christian invalid than he had yesterday 
preached in two sermons, and her voice 
was as strengthening to him as the long- 
metre Doxology sung to the tune of “ Old 
Hundred.” When people with a heart- 
ache could get no relief elsewhere, they 
came to that sick-room and were com- 
forted. Auntie had another key that did 
not open the box in the back part of the 
top-drawer of the bureau : it was a golden 
key that opened the casket of the Divine 
promises. Beside the* bottles that stood 
on Auntie’s shelf, was God’s bottle in 
which He gathers all our tears. God had 
given to that thin hand the power to un- 
loose the captive. And they who went 
in wailing came out singing. John Bun- 
yan’s pilgrim carried his burden a great 
while: he never knew Auntie. 

Yes! yes! the brightest room in the 
house was hers. Not the less so on the 


day when we were told she must leave 
us. That one small room could not keep 
her, She heard a voice bidding her away. 
The children broke forth into a tumult of 
weeping. The place got brighter. There 
must have been angels in the room. The 
feet of the celestial ladder were on both 
sides of that pillow. Little Mary (named 
after her aunt) said, ‘‘ Who will hear me 
say my prayers now?” George said, 
“ Who now will take my part?” Katie 
cried, ‘‘Who will tell us sweet stories 
about heaven?” Brighter and brighter 
grew the place. ANGELS IN THE ROOM! 
Sound nodirge. Toll nobells, Wear no 
black, But form a procession of chants, 
anthems, chorals, and hallelujahs! Put 
white blossoms in her hand! A white 
robe on her body! White garlands about 
herbrow! And he, from whose tomb she 
plucked the flowers the last time she was 
out, ¢ome down to claim his bride. And 
soletthe procession mount the hill, chants, 
anthems, @horals, and hallelujahs: For- 
ward! the line of march reaching from 
enchanted sick-room to “house of many 
mansions.” 

So Auntie lived and died. Alwayssick, 
but always patient. Her cheerfulness 
unhorsed black-mailed Gloom. A per- 
petual reproof she was to all who make 
sicknesses their hobby. 

We next refer to reformatory hobbies. 
We believe in the doctrines of teetotal- 
ism. In a glass of ice-water, our only 
beverage, we drink to the success of that 
cause. We advocate the Maine-law. In 
all appropriate times and places we are 
ready to fight drunkenness. It has dug 
its trench across the land and filled it with 
the best blood of the nation, But some 
of our friends have been turned into tem- 
perance monomaniacs, They would have 
temperance cars, and temperance stages, 
and temperance steamboats, none to ride 
in them but teetotalers. They have ac- 
tually proposed milk to take the place of 
wine at the sacrament. They would make 
the taking of the pledge a pre-requisite 
of church-membership. They have no 
mercy for the man who has champagne 
on his table. They would let a man die 
of typhoid, before they would give him 
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a drop of Burgundy. They have dwelt 
upon the one evil till all others are sub- 
merged and forgotten, They have hor- 
rid nightmares of demijohn and decanter. 
They talk as though, if a man cleared the 
whiskey cask, he was safe for heaven; 
forgetful of the fact that the only decent 
thing about thousands of men is that they 
do not drink. They would do that if they 
were not too stingy. We knew a man 
who, to save expense, wheeled his wife 
to the grave on a wheel-barrow. He 
never drank, We caught a man stealing 
watermelons from our patch, He was a 
teetotaler. It would have-been well for 
us if he had disliked melons as much as 
he did whiskey. We have found strong 
advocates for abstinence in Moyamensing 
prison. We believe a man may be con- 
sistent in all his professions of temper- 
ance, and yet not be worthy to untie the 
latchet of some who always have wine 
on their table. 

The temperance cause is mightily hin- 
dered by such reformatory monomaniacs, 
In every path you stumble over their 
hobby. 

So we find anti-tobacconists on their 
hobby. They can tell you how many 
miles of pig-tail have been chewed in 
the last century, and how many navies 
would be borne up by the saliva if the 
Atlantic ocean, emptied of its water, 
could become the spittoon of the nation. 
We admit that it is not pleasant to sit in 

a coach or car with a chewer between us 
’ and the wind, the wind blowing toward 
us. It is as disagreeable as preaching 
with a cold in your head and no pocket- 
handkerchief. 

We neither smoke nor chew. The only 
odor of the weed in our house is from 
the cigars of our friends who come to see 
us. And yet we know of two or three 
men who went to heaven, we think, not- 
withstanding they were smokers. In 
their last sickness, whenever they could 
sit up they took a chew of tobacco. We 
have no sympathy with those who can- 
not unwrinkle their upper lip for a half 
nour after they have caught the breath 
ofa smoker. There are ladies so shocked 
by the smoking odors which their hus- 
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bands bring from the club-room that it 
needs very careful treatment to avoid 
hysterics; as sensitive as the lady, mar- 
ried in mature years, who persisted in 
setting her husband's boots outside the 
door, because she could not stand the 
smell of leather. We would rather have 
our nose outraged with a whiff from an 
old pipe than our ear deafened with the 
clatter of a crazy reformer. We would 
not have even the man who snuffs, and 
chews, and smokes, all in the same min- 
ute, kicked to death by the heels of our 
hobby. William H. Seward snuffs. Ru- 
fus Choate took opium. George W. 
Bethune smoked. Good Abraham Van 
Nest had wine on his table. Presidents 
of colleges have chewed tobacco. And 
I expect that after we have been gone 
so long that our resting-place shall be as 
completely unknown as that of Moses, 
many will get to heaven who have not 
thought just as we do. We will never 
turn people into the right way by riding 
over them with our hobby. 

We take a step farther, and look at 
some of our theological hobbies, This is 
the only kind of horse that ministers can 
afford to own, and you ought not to be 
surprised if sometimes in this way they 
take an airing. We have had some 
troubles of late in the fact that in these 
days of brotherhood, Old School and 
New School got astride of the same 
hobby, and one fell off before, and the 
other fell off behind. There was not 
room enough for so many between mane 
and tail. It is well to remember that 
hobbies sometimes kick, and that theo- 
logians, like other people, are vulnerable. 

How apt we are to get a religious 
theory, and ride it up hill and down, and 
expect that all the armed cavalry of the 
church shall make way for our hobby! 
There are theologians who spend their 
time in trying to drown Baptists, think- 
ing it a great waste to have so much 
water and not use it for some decisive 
purpose. Others would like to upset the 
anxious bench of the Methodists, and 
throw them on their faces, so that they 
would make less noise. Others would 
like nothing better than to rip a hole in 
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the surplus of Episcopacy. Others take 
the doctrifle of “election” for their fa- 
vorite theory, and ride, and ride, till they 
find themselves elected to leave the set- 
tlement. Others harp on the “perseve- 
rance of the saints,” till they are un- 
horsed by the perseverance of sinners. 
And this good man devotes himself to 
proving that in Adam all fell, till his 
hearers wish that he had fallen clear out 
of their acquaintanceship. 

This ecclesiastic gives his time to con- 
troversy, and his matin and vesper are, 
“Blessed be the Lord, who teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight.” 
Such persons were sound asleep that 
Christmas night when the angel song fell 
to the hills, “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” We have been watching for the 
horns to come out on their forehead. 
They are the rams and the he-goats. 
They feel that they were appointed from 
eternity to stick somebody, and they beat 
Samson in the number of Philistines they 
slay with the same weapon. They go to 
the Bible as foemen to Springfield Armo- 
ry or Troy Arsenal, demanding so many 
swords, rifles, and columbiads. They 
were made in the same mould as Morris- 
sey, the pugilist, and should long ago have 
been sent to Congress, Like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, they have claws, and, like him, 
ought to goto grass, In the day when the 
lamb and the lion lie down together, we 
fear these men will be out with a pole try- 
ing to stir up the animals. 

Here are brethren who devote them- 
selves to the explaining of the unexplain- 
able parts of the Scripture. Jonah’s 
whale comes just in time to yield them 
whole barrels of blubber. They can ex- 
plain why it was that Jonah was uot di- 
gested by the whale. The gastric juice 
having no power to act upon aliving body, 
it did not dissolve the fibrine or coagulated 
albumen into chyme, and consequently it 
could not pass the pyloric orifice of the 
stomach. Beside, this was an intelligent 
whale, and probably knew that he had 
swallowed a minister who had a call to 
Nineveh, and never had any intention of 
turning him into whale, but rather tu pre- 
pare him for that class of ministers who 
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are lachrymose, and on all occasions dis- 
posed to blubber. We have heard men 
explain this miracle by natural laws until 
we felt ourselves attacked by the same 
sickness that disturbed the leviathan of 
the Mediterranean when he suddenly 
graduated the prophet; and we felt sure 
that if} in an unguarded moment, we had 
swallowed a Jonah, he would have had 
good prospects of speedy deliverance. 

Our expounder must also explain the 
ass that spake to Balaam. The probabil- 
ity is that the animal had originally been 
endowed with powers of vocalization, but, 
being of a lethargic temperament, had 
never until that day found sufficient in- 
ducement to express himself; the proba- 
bility being that this animal always re- 
tained the faculty of speech, and was 
married, and that he has a long line of 
descendants, who still, like the one of 
the Scriptures, are disposed to criticize 
ministers, 

Here is another brother who devotes 
forty Sundays of the year to the Apoca- 
lypse. He has put his lip to all the trum- 
pets and examined all the vials: He 
understands them all. He reads the his- 
tory of the present day in Revelation, 
and finds there Louis Napoleon, Bismark, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Gen. Grant. 

Now, all Scripture is to be expounded 
as far as possible; but one part is not to 
absorb attention to the neglect of others. 
Let us not be so pleased with the lily 
that Christ points out in his sermon that 
we cannot see the raven that flies past; 
nor while we examine the salt to find if 
it has lost its savor, forget to take the 
candle from under the bushel. The song 
of the morning stars at the creation must 
have response in the Doxology of the 
hundred and forty and four thousand. 
David's harp, and the resurrection-trum- 
pet are accordant. The pennon swung 
from the cedar mast of ships of Tarshish 
must be answered by the sail of fishing 
boat on Genesareth. Into this great bat- 
tle for God we are to take Gideon's 
sword, and David's sling, and the white 
horse of Victory on which Immanuel 
triumphs. Hiddekel and Jordan must 
be confluent. - Pisgah and Moriah, Sinai 
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and Calvary, must all stand in the great 
Scriptural ranges. No solo or quartette 
in this Bible music, but the battle chorus 
of all the patriarchs, prophets, evangel- 
ists, and apostles. Inthe wall of heaven 
are beautifully blended jasper and emerald, 
beryl and sardonyx, antethyst and chry- 
soprasus. No one doctrine, however ex- 
cellent, must be ridden constantly. The 
pulpit is the most unfit place in all the 
world for a hobby. 

Let us glance at our Literary hobbies. 
There is no grander field than that of 
just criticism, Through Hdinburgh Re- 
view Noon Talfourd pours the sunlight 
of his genius upon William Hazlitt and 
Mackenzie, so that we know not which 
to be most thankful for, essayist, novel- 
ist, or critic. Christopher North breaks 
in like a new summer upon Thom- 
son's “Seasons,” Archibald Alison lift- 
ed up the works of magnificent Chateau- 
briand from comparative obscurity into 
the admiration of all nations, Wal- 
ter Scott, hieing away from Abbotsford 
with the sheriff after him, may have had 
his nerves soothed by what Francis Jef- 
frey kindly wrote about “ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” 

But harsh criticism is the only mood 
of some literati. They never add any- 
thing to the world’s literature, but have 
an endless pique against those who do. 
They take up the poem that cost five 
years of application, and run their pen 
across the cantos, and throw it aside, say- 
ing, “I have finished that’ fellow: hand 
us another!” They are provoked be- 
cause Thiers and Disraeli will not ny still 
after being by them assassinated. Long 
ago these literary skull-breakers demol- 
ished George Eliot for writing “Adam 
Bede,” and yet she dares to attempt “ The 
Spanish Gipsy.” They spend their life 
in hunting for something to chew up: 
goats browsing on morning glories. They 
sit in the southwest corner of magazines 
like spiders waiting for flies. After a 
while they sting themselves to death with 
their own poison. They act as though 
some Herod had sent them forth to 
massacre all literary productions of two 
years and under. They seem to have 
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adopted the sentiment of a Scotch Re- 
view: “ There is nothing of which nature 
has been more bountiful than poets. 
They swarm like the spawn of the cod- 
fish with a vicious fecundity that requires 
destruction.” 

There were literary men who be- 
grudged John Mitford the piece of old 
carpet under which he slept. Marwaux 
had nothing but denunciation for Moliere. 
Cowley found great satisfaction in rasping 
Chaucer. Pope flew in a rage at Colley 
Cibber. Fielding saw no power in Rich- 
ardson, Johnson said that he “would 
hang a dog that read the Lycidas of Mil- 
ton twice.” The accomplished Hdinburgh 
Review impales on one ramrod Feni- 
more Cooper, Walter Scott, and Wash- 
ington Irving as dunces. Montesquieu 
died from the stab of a critic’s pen. 
Berkeley, Reid, Goldsmith, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and Chillingworth had the hounds 
after them. Some of the grandest men 
and women that ever lived have been 
crushed under the critic’s hobby. 

We have found people in parlor and 
street on a conversational hobby. Wed- 
dings, and funerals, and harvest homes, 
it was reconstruction, or the follies of the 
administration, or the dishonesty of offi- 
cials, or the degeneration of society, or 
the wonderful exploits of their canary 
bird, or the sagacity of their gray-hound 
which at the first whistle comes frisking 
and bounding, his muddy paws on your 
white suit, attesting his powers of dis- 
crimination. We knew aman who would 
occupy your time in describing his herd 
of swine. Indeed some of them were 
genuine Suffolks. Other gentlemen took 
you to the cabinet of curiosities brought 
from foreign travel; he invited you to the 
piggery. We could get him on no other 
topic. Once we thought we had him 
cornered for a religious interview, but he 
turned upon us with irresistible emphasis, 
and said “ Dominie! I will send you half 
a hog!” The bristling porkers of Ga- 
dara were possessed by Satanic influence, 
but this man was possessed by the pork- 
ers. That one of the herd which had 
been most neglectful of its ablutions, and 
least particular about its style of diet, 
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was beautiful to him. “Just look at that 
fellow!” he would say. “ What an eye 
—eh? See him craunch that pump- 
kin!” An animal with legs so short, and 
jaws so long, and bristles so sharp, and 
toilet so imperfect, is not fit for a hobby. 

With others the continuous theme is 
ventilation. We have wrecked too many 
sermons and lectures on ill-ventilated 
audience-rooms not to understand the 
value of pure air. We have more ven- 
eration for every other antiquity than 
for stale air. Atmosphere that has been 
bottled up for weeks is not quite equal to 
“Balm of Thousand Flowers.” Give us 
an old log across the stream to sit on, 
rather than an arm-chair in the parlor 
that is opened chiefly on Christmas and 
Thanksgiving days. While waiting for 
this year’s turkey to get browned, we do 
not want to smell last year’s. There are 
church-basements so foul that we think 
some of those who frequent them for de- 
votion get sooner to the end of their 
earthly troubles than they would if there 


were less dampness in the walls; some 
of them suffering from what they sup- 
pose to be too much religion, when it is 


nothing but wind-colic. Still we may 
put too long a stress upon ventilation, 
Here is a man who sits with the doors 
open, and while your teeth are chatter- 
ing with cold, descants on the bracing 
weather. He sleeps with all his windows 
up with the thermometer below zero. 
His prescription for all the world’s dis- 
eases is fresh air. And if the case be 
chronic, and stubborn, and yields not to 
the first course of treatment, then—more 
fresh air. If the patient die under the 
process, the adviser will say, “This con- 
firms my theory! Don’t you see the 
difficulty? His only want was capacity 
to take in the air!” 

Witticism is the hobby of another. We 
admire those who have power to amuse. 
We cannot always have the corners of 
our mouth drawn down. Those despise 
puns who cannot make them. Weshould 
like to have been with Douglas Jerrold 
when his friend said to him, “I had a 
curious dinner—calves' tails.” And Jer- 
rold instantly replied, “ Haxtremes meet!” 
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But we cannot always have the corners 
of our mouth drawn up. We an all of 
us stand humor longer than wit. Humor 
is pervasive; wit explosive. The one 
smiles; the other laughs. Wit leaps out 
from ambush ; humor melts out of a sum- 
mersky. Wit hath reactions of sadness; 
humor dies into perpetual calm, Humor 
is an atmosphere full of electricity; wit 
is zigzag lightning. They both have their 
mission, but how tedious the society of 
the merry-andrew and professed epigram- 
matist! The muscles of your face weary 
in attempts to look pleased. You giggle, 
and simper, and titter, and chuckle, and 
scream, and slap your hand on the table, 
but you do not laugh. You want infor- 
mation, facts, realities, as well as fun, 
Theodore Hook and Charles Lamb grin- 
ned themselves into melancholy. Clowns 
are apt to be hypochondriac. The com- 
pany of two or three so-called witty 
chaps is as gloomy to us as the furnishing- 
room of an undertaker. It is the earnest 
man, with an earnest work to do, who in 
unexpected moment puts the pry of his 
witticism under your soul, and sends you 
roaring with a laughter that shuts your 
eyes, and rends your side, and makes you 
thankful for stout waistcoat, which seems 
to be the only thing that keeps you from 
explosion into ten thousand quips, quirks, 
epigramis, repartees, and conundrums. 
Working men have a right to be facetious. 
We have no objection to a hen’s cackle, 
if it has first laid a large round egg for 
the breakfast table. But we had on our 
farm a hen that never did anything but 
cackle. The most rousing wit ever uttered 
was by stalwart men like Robert South 
and Jean Paul Richter. With them wit 
was only the foaming flake on the wave 
that carried into port a magnificent cargo. 
It was only the bell that rang you to a 
banquet of stalled ox and muscovy. But 
lackaday ! if when at the ringing of the 
bell we went to find nothing but a cold 
slice of chuckle, a hash of drollery, jokes 
stewed, and jokes stuffed, and jokes pan- 
ned, and jokes roasted, and jokes with 
gravy, and jokes without gravy. Profes- 
sor Wilson, the peerless essayist, could 
afford to put on “Sporting Jacket,” and 
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mould the snow-ball for the “Bicker of 
Pedmount,” and go a picnicing at Win- 
dermere, and shake up into rollicking glee 
Lockhart, Hamilton, Gillies, and his other 
Blackwood cronies, if, in that way refreshed 
for toil, he could come into the University 
of Edinburgh to mould and shape the heart 
and intellect of Scotland, with a magic touch 
that will be felt a thousand years, He is 
the most entertaining man who mixes in 
proper proportions work and play. We 
prefer a solid horse, spirited and full of 
fire, but always ready to pull: somewhat 
skittish on a December morning, but still 
answering to the bit: while capable of 
taking you out of the dust of the man who 
does not want you to pass, yet willing to 
draw ship-timber; in preference to a 
frisky nag that comes from the stall side- 
ways, and backwards, getting up into the 
stirrups of his own saddle, and throwing 
you off before you get on. The first is a 
useful man’s facetiousness; the last is a 
joker’s hobby. 

Pride of ancestry is with others the 
chief mania. Now we believe in royal 
blood, It isa grand thing to have the 
right kind of kindred. There is but little 
chance for one badly born. If we be- 
longed to some families that we know of, 
we would be tempted at once to give 
ourselves up to the police. But while far 
from despising family blood, we deplore 
the fact that so many depend entirely 
upon heraldry. They have not been in 
your company a minute before they be- 
gin to tell you who their father was and 
their mother. The greatest honor that 
ever happened to them was that of hav- 
ing been born. It is a congratulation 
that there was but one mechanic in their 
line, and he helped build the first steam- 
boat. They were no possible relation to 
one Simon, a tanner. The only disgrace- 
ful thing in their line, as far back as they 
can trace it, was that their first parents 
in Paradise were gardeners. There was 
a big pile of money somewhere back, a 
* coat of arms, and several fine carriages. 
They feel sorry for Adam, because he had 
no grandfather. To hear them talk you 
would suppose that the past was crowded 
with their great progenitors, who were 
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lords, and dukes, comrades of Wellington, 
accustomed to slapping George Washing- 
ton on the shoulder, calling him by the 
first name; “hail fellow well met” with 
Thomas Jefferson. As if it had taken 
ten generations of great folks to produce 
one such Smythe. He is no relation to 
Smith. That family spell their name dif- 
ferently. But you find that in the last 
seventeen hundred years there were sev- 
eral breaks in the broadcloth. Do not 
say anything about their Uncle George. 
Confound the fellow! He was a black- 
smith. Nor ask about Cousin Rachel. 
Miserable thing! She is in the poor- 
house. Nor inquire about his grandfa- 
ther’s politics. He was a Tory. Nor ask 
what became of his oldest brother. He 
was shot in a hen-roost. Several of the 
family practised in the High Courts of the 
United States and England—as criminals, 
One of their kindred was a martyr to chi- 
rography, having written the name of 
John Rathbone & Co, under a promissory 
note, and written it so well that John 
Rathbone & Co. were jealous, and seri- 
ously objected. But all this is nothing 
so long as they spell Smith with a y in the 
middle and ane atthe end. They have 
always moved in the circle of the Ritten- 
houses, and the Minturns, and the Grin- 
nells, and the Vanderbelts. They talk 
much of their silver plate to everybody 
save the assessor. In the year 1700 they 
had an ancestor that rode in the carriage 
with the Lord Mayor of London. Yet 
a boy one day had the audacity, with a 
piece of chalk, to erase the armorial bear- 
ings from the side of their coach, and, in 
allusion to the industrial pursuits charged 
on certain‘members of that high family, 
sketched in place thereof, as coat of arms, 
a bar of soap and ashoe-last. Oh! this 
awful age of homespun and big knuckles! 
We would all have gone back fagther than 
we have in the search of ancestral stars 
and garters, crest and scutcheon, but we 
are so afraid of falling into kettles of 
tried tallow, and beds of mortar, and pans 
of dish-water. 

But we are all proud. Weslept one 
night at the West in the rustic house of 
President Fillmore’s father, in the very 
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bed occupied the week before by Daniel 
Webster and the President. We felt that 
we must carry off from that room a me- 
mento. Not able to get anything more 
significant, we brought away from the peg 
in the room one of old Mrs. Fillmore’s 
cap-strings. It was with ue ordinary 
emotions that, after coming down among 
the common people, we displayed the 
trophy. 

Still how distasteful is the companion- 
ship of one who is always on the subject 
of his high associations and honored an- 
cestry. We get vexed, and almost wish 
that their ancestors had been childless, 
At proper times and to proper degree 
let such theme be discussed, but what 
a folly to be on all occasions displaying 
Mrs. Fillmore’s cap-strings! It is an out- 
rageous case of cruelty to animals when 
@ man persists in having all his progeni- 
tors join him in riding the ancestral hob- 
by. 

Now it so happened that on one occasion 
all these hobbyists met on one field. What 
atime! Ten hobbies.riding against each 
other in cavalry charge! Hach rider was 
determined to carbine all theethers. The 
allopathist loaded his gun with blue pills; 
the homeeopathist loaded his with pulsa- 
tilla and stramonium. The hypochondri- 
ac unsheathed his sharpest pains for the 
onset, The temperance monomaniac 
struck right and left with an ale-pitcher. 
The tobacco fanatic threw snuff into the 
eyes of those who could not see as he did. 
The controversialist and critic hung across 
the saddle a long string of scalps they had 
taken. The buffoon bespattered the whole 
regiment with a volley of poor jokes, 
And the man of distinguished ancestry 
attempted to frighten the combatants from 
the field by riding up with a hobby that 
had on its back the resurrected skeletons 
of all his,forefathers. 

Too much hobby-riding belittles the 
mind, distorts the truth, and cripples in- 
fluence. All our faculties were made for 
use. He who is always on one theme 
cannot give full play to judgment, imagi- 
mation, fancy, reason, wit, and humor, 
We want a harmony of intellect—all the 
parts carried, treble, alto, tenor, and base, 
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accompanied by full orchestra, sackbut, 
violoncello, cornet, drum, flute, and cym- 
bals. He who goes through life using one 
faculty, hops on one foot, instead of taking 
the strong, smooth gait of a healthy walk- 
er. He who, finding within him powers 
of satire, gives himself up to that, might 
as well turn into a wasp and go to sting- 
ing the bare feet of children. He who is 
neglectful of all but his imaginative facul- 
ty, becomes a butterfly flitting idly about 
till the first “black frost” of criticism 
kills it. He who devotes himself to fun- 
making, will find the better parts of his 
soul decaying, and his temporary attrac- 
tiveness will be found to be the phospho- 
rescence of rotten wood. He who disports 
himself in nothing but dialectics and ma- 
thematics, will get badly hooked by the 
horns of a dilemma, and after awhile turn 
into trapezoids and parallelograms: his 
head a blackboard for diagrams in spherical 
geometry : and while the nations are dy- 
ing, and myriad voices are crying for 
help, will find their highest satisfaction in 
demonstrating that if two angles on equal 
spheres are mutually equilateral, they are 
mutually eguiangular ;: the flying missiles 
in a South American earthquake to him 
only brilliant examples in conic sections ; 
the one describing a parabola, that an 
ellipse, the other a hyperbola, 

When God has.given us so many facul- 
ties to use, why use only one of them? 
With fifty white palfreys to ride, why go 
tilting a hobby ? 

He who yields to this propensity never 
sees the whole of anything, There is 
no sin in all the earth but slavery, or 
intemperance, or municipal dishonesty. 
All the sicknesses would be healed if they 
would take our medicine, The only thing 
needed to make the world what it ought 
to be, is a new pavement on our side- 
walk, If Ulysses gets into the White 
House we shall have themillennium. The 
nations are safe as soon as we can bring 
to an end the expect@rations of tobacco 
juice. All that we can see of anything 
is between the leather pricked-up_ears 
of our hobby. 

This frantic urging on of our pet no- 
tion will come to naught. Our prancing 
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charger will sink down with lathered 
flanks and we be passed on the road by 
some Scotch Presbyterian, astride a plain 
draft horse that has been pasturing in 
the field next to the kirk, jogging along at 
an easy pace, knowing it has been elected 
that he is to reach the kingdom. 
Brethren! let us take a palni-leaf and 
cool off! Let your hobby rest. If it 
will not otherwise stop, tie it for a few 
days to the white-washed stump of mod- 
ern conservatism. Do not hurry things 
too much, If this world should be saved 
next week, it would spoil some of our 
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professions. Do not let us do up things 
too quick, This world is too big a ship 
for us to guide. I know from the way 
she swings from larboard to starboard 
that there is a strong Hand at the helm. 
Be patient. God's clock strikes but once 
or twice in a thousand years; but the 
wheels all the while keep turning. Over 
the caravansarie of Bethlehem, with sil- 
ver tongue, it struck ons. Over the 
University of Erfurt, Luther heard it 
strike ning. In the rockings of the pre- 
sent century it has sounded ELEVEN. 
Thank God! It will strike rwetve! 


—_-+o______ 


OUR COLLEGIATE 


Ir must be the college “ poets” that 
produce the college songs, For—so far 
as we can tell after having gone through 
four years of undergraduate life, and, more 
recently, through three good-sized collec- 
tions of undergraduate verses—we should 
say that the college song is never poetry. 
Now, to write what is not poetry is the 
true function of the typical college poet; it 
is almost a proverb that he is, ex officio, a 
person who would like to write poetry and 
can’t; a person who, as Mr, G. H, Lewes 
says, in a dead and gone novel of his, has 
aspiration and mistakes it for inspiration. 
It is a mistake very easily made if one has 
half acquired an education and wholly 
acquired a knack of stringing rhymes; 
and we have been somewhat amused— 
though the thing is not without a certain 
pathos either-—-to see how common a 
characteristic it is of the minor bards 
whose works we have just been looking 
over, to make this mistake and to give it 
expression in verse, 

It is a sure ear-mark by which to dis- 
tinguish the man of aspiration without in- 
spiration, that just as he reaches what he 
is apt to call “the threshold of the Fu- 
ture” he is filled full of an ardent desire 
to “do”; precisely what it is that he 
wants to do he doesn’t know; in fact he 
usually has somewhat vague notions on all 
subjects; but in general—and in verse— 
he is cohstantly impelled to urge it on 
himself and others to “be up and doing” 
—as Mr, Longfellow sang when he was 
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a college poet at Bowdoin; to “be up and 
doing with a heart for any fate,” to “ take 
the weapons up and for glorious strife 
prepare,” and soon, In the songs before 
us we find him everywhere, from Maine 
to Michigan, uttering this same gallant 
but rather indefinite cry: 

“The time for toil and conquest, boys, 

Is drawing on apace ; 

We've yet to strive for many a goal” — 
says an odist of Dartmouth. Yale says 
in her turn: 

“ Whisper thou o’er our doubts, ‘ Duty calls 
you, be brave,’ 

Truth's soldiers are fainting, go, succor and 

. ” 
save ; 
and Amherst answers : 
“Then boldly gird your armor on 
And bear a helping hand, 


Prepared to figlit the foes of Right 
Who dare the Truth withstand.” 


Thus they all sing, with great unanim- 
ity, and with such fervor as naturally 
comes from the employment of lines with 
words of similar sound at the ends of them, 
and with capital letters at the beginning 
of them, Yes, and we may say that they 
sing it with some fervor that is genuine 
andsincere. Probably that friend of ours 
whose ardor against Error in general we 
have set before our readers in one of the 
passages just quoted (and who has since 
been under arrest for embezzlement,) may 
have as fully meant the noble sentiments 
above presented as he afterwards meant 
to defraud his employers. But as a rule, 
the vague, general enthusiasm against 
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Iniquity which we find in so many of these 
lyrics does not strike the reader as being 
of very much value, Itseemsa little false, 
and the verses that embody it one is for 
that reason disposed to condemn as bad. 
Apparently it has its root in nothing more 
stable and real than the crude fermenta- 
tion of spirit of some young man who has 
read more poetry than is good for him, 
and whose pen has got the better of him. 
Apparently itis undefined aspiration with- 
out any inspiration and without any foot- 
hold on the reality of things. 

This naturally should be so, the singers 
being so young. And commonly it is only 
for a little time that such self-indulgence 
has play. Few enough are the class poets 
who do not soon give uprhyming. In the 
world outside it is quite another matter, but 
while a young fellow of a poetical turn is in 
college the inducements to set up as a poet 
are neither few nor small. To prove one’s 
genius in the recitation-rooms is not alto- 
gether easy. As is well known, there is 
no class of people so utterly insensible to 
the divine spark as professors and tutors. 
Any undergraduate can tell us that there 
are no foes to genius at all comparable for 
blind hostility to an average college Fac- 
ulty. Plodding industry is what they 
esteem in men, and they trample with 
entire ruthlessness on poetic susceptibili- 
ties or capacities of the very highest. or- 
der. This is notorious. But with one’s 
classmates it is different, and there is no 
way to present one’s claims to possessing 
the greatest abilities that is found to he 
half so sure of success as to produce copies 
of verses. When a man has written new 
words to “Sparkling and Bright,” or 
“Crambambuli,” he may safely leave his 
reputation in the hands of his class, and 
disregard the bigoted Faculty, who some 
day—some day not so very far distant— 
“will be glad to acknowledge the powers 
of the man whom they now despise.” 
Then there are the elections of poets by 
the various “ societies ;”’ and the elections 
of editors of the college magazines, and 
finally, at the end of the course,there is the 
election of the class poet, who shall on 
class-day, in many metres and amid much 
applause, glorify his ‘ Alma Mater,” and 
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be himself glorified in presence of the 
assembled young ladies of all the neigh- 
borhood. Thus reasons of policy con- 
spire with the weakness incidental to lit- 
erary youthfulness to produce a great 
crop of collegiate versifiers, and there is 
no college in the country that has not al- 
ways had a superabundance of poems ex- 
tremely young and weak. 

The poems thus produced are always 
addressed to an uncritical audience, and 
are always—we believe without a single 
exception— almost beneath contempt. 
We do not think of a good college song 
of native production, nor of one good un- 
borrowed tune. In the largest of the 
volumes before us, which professes to give 
the best of many hundreds of songs in use 
in the various colleges, the firstsong given 
is “ Fair Harvard,” the tune of which is 
the tune of Moore’s “Believe me if all 
those endearing young charms,” and the 
words of which are of the nature of these 
depressing words following :— 

“To thy bowers we were led in the bloom of 
our youth, 
From the home of our infantile years, 

When our fathers had warned and our 

mothers had prayed, 
And our sisters had blessed through their 
tears, 

Thou then wert our parent, the nurse of our 

souls; 
We were moulded to manhood by thee, 

Till, freighted with treasure-thoughts, friend- 

ships, and hopes, 
Thou didst launch us on Destiny’s sea,” 

Nothing could well be colder or more 
stilted. The collection we speak of, be- 
ginning thus, ends with a stave that is set 
down as sung by the class of 69 at Roch- 
ester University, and which goes to the 
tune of “Tramp, tramp, tramp! the Boys 
are Marching.” Its fourth verse is as 
good as any of the other three, and this is 
how good the fourth verse is :— 

“Tis the Juniors who have learned all the 
college tricks and ways, 

For they only work to pass the time 

away; 

They seem meek as any lamb and as patient 

as old Job, 

Though in spite of Prex they’re jolly all 

the day.” 
“The child is father of the man;” and 
the American youth is as bad a maker of 
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songs as the Yankee of full age. All the 
effusions between the two from which we 
have quoted are of about the same qual- 
ity, unless such as have been taken from 
some foreign source. This borrowing is, 
of course, very largely done, and by far 
the most popular songs among our col- 
legians had their origin outside of our 
college walls. Such, for example, are, 
“There’s Music in the Air,” ‘Come, 
Landlord, Fill your Flowing Bowl,” 
“Vive l’Amour,” “The King of the Can- 
nibal Islands,” “ Lauriger Horatius "—of 
which a good translation is, perhaps, not 
wanted, but, after all the attempts, is cer- 
tainly wanting — “Gaudeamus Igitur,” 
“In Good Old Colony Times,” “So Say 
We All of Us,” and “ Happy are we To- 
night.” These are, we think, the best- 
liked songs, and they are well known and 
well used both in the west and the east; 
indeed, they are much the most used, un- 
less it is necessary to except certain cho- 
ruses and marching songs, such as “ Upi- 
dee,” “Litoria,” ‘“ B-a, ba,” “Co-ca-che- 
lunk,” and one or two others whose pop- 
ularity is due to the fact that anybody can 
sing them, and that a Sophomore must 
have a very extraordinary genius for up- 
roariousness if he does not find any one of 
them perfectly well adapted to the latest 
hour of the night, and to the use of the 
very selectest “crowd” in his class. 

It is not remarkable that the songs 
just mentioned should be favorites to the 
exclusion of those of home manufacture. 
Not even a Hobart man can be greatly 
moved, one would say, while lifting up his 
voice to this effect : 

“ Often we have sung our songs, 
Comrades, while together, 
Praising Alma Mater high, 
But will sing another, 
Let us join to laud her name; 
Nothing e’er can sever 


Us from her we love so dear 
Hobart, now, forever.” 

And any Union College man would 
surely need a printed copy of this “Ode 
to Alma Mater" before he would trust 
himself to go through the four stanzas: 
“On the world’s crowded paths, where the 

strong tides of life 

Roll onward, unresting, like waves of the 

ocean ; 
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“When the spirit, which trial has braced for 

the strife, 

Oft sighs for the scenes blest by youth’s 
pure emotion ; 

When the pressure of care which the brav- 
est must share 

Is felt on the heart which still scorns to de- 
spair, 

O ‘twas sweet Alma Mater to feel thy control, 

Giving nerve to the frame—giving tone to 
the soul.” 


Such verses are bad enough; still there 
is not much to be said against them; as 
occasional verses for occasions when 
something singable is necessary they may 
be allowed to pass. But there is a large 
number of these songs which gives one 
an unpleasant impression to the effect 
that in many of our colleges the young 
men are puerile and indeed vulgarian—as 
destitute of anything like dignity as so 
many schoolboys. The atmosphere of an 
institution of learning, where such stuff as 
this, for example, is made and sung can 
hardly be very elevating in its tendency : 
‘* Oh, round the college, hear the groaning, 

Oh hear the mournful sound 


All the Sophomores are weeping, 
Old Whately’s in the cold cold ground. 


Old Whately’s travelled over Jordan 
To that blissful shore 

And there he never can be heard on 
A ‘ fizzling’ Sophomore. 


Now Whately’s dead and buried 
On the sandy shore 

Now the Junior days are coming 
Logic never bores us more,” etc. 

In more than one college rhyme the 
late Archbishop is mentioned with small 
respect, but Mathematics — facetiously 
known as Matthew Matics and Anna 
Lytic—is the great object of aversion. 
Here isa fair sample of the way he is 
treated of in almost every college where 
wit and wisdom are before us as we 
write : 

“ Matthew Matics was a pest, it must be con- 
fessed ; 
He used to like to plague us, accordin’ ; 

Could he only make us grieve, he would 

laugh in his sleeve ; 
But he’s gone to the other side of Jordan. 
Corus: Away with your cards, boys, down 
with your sleeve, 
There’s no danger of flunking, I believe. 


But, now they have gone, let us all take a horn, 
And all have a good time accordin’ ; 
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Drink peace to their ashes, in good brandy 
smashes, 
For they're gone to the other side of Jordan. 
Cuorus: Away, etc. 


According to " my "knowledge we're half 
through college, 

But we won't mind the other half accordin’, 
But go into ecstatics over old Matthew 

Matics. 

Who has gone to the other side of Jordan. 
Cxorvus; Put on your coat, boys, roll down 

your sleeve, 

There’s no Matthew Matics to battle, I be- 

lieve.” 

This is certainly rather poor fooling, 
and, as the reference to the brandy smash- 
es shows, may very probably have been 
written by some oppressor of the poor de- 
spised Freshman. This latter personage 
we observe never appears in other than 
a contemptible light. 

“We think it is no sin, sir, 

To take the Freshmen in, sir 
And ease them of their tin, sir,” 


is the frank avowal made in one of the 
songs, and this merely “To drive dull 
care away.” “Fresh,” a diminutive ex- 
pressive of scorn, is ‘a usual expression 
applied to these unfortunates : 


“Tis September’s golden month when the 
opening is at hand 
That we watch the trains and registers to 
see the Freshmen land, 
There is stumpy Fresh and seedy Fresh 
apd Freshies short and tall, 
The Freshman with the goggles and the 
Fresh that wears a shawl, 
Some are hopeful, some despondent, and 
a very knowing one 
Asks you if it is a fact that the Prex now 
weighs a ton, 
Oh, they all are model boys, study hard 
the whole day long, 
Always go to chapel regular and sing this 
little song: 
Oh that will be joyful, joyful, joyful. Oh that 
will be joyful when young men sin no 
more!” 


We need hardly remind our readers 
that in the noble company of college 
poets it is held that nothing more oppro- 
brious can be said of a man than that he 
studies hard or goes to chapel regularly. 
Again, the Fresh is frequently represented 
as himself confessing his own imbecility 
and worthlessness, as thus: 

“T came an emerald Freshman 

With just a dozen shirts, 
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A face unknown to whiskers, 
A coat devoid of skirts, 
O a coat devoid of skirts, sir, 
A coat devoid of skirts, etc.” 


And thus again : 
“Then raise the shout of jubilee, 
That we no more shall Freshmen be; 
Don’t we all feel gay that we're out of the 
Freshman year.” 

He seems to be a perfect Pariah. But 
it is consoling to see what a bold and 
high-hearted creature he becomes at the 
end of the twelve months. To quote 
again from one of the most amusing of 
these productions, the “ Quodlibet ” of the 
University of Michigan : 

“When they rise to mighty Sophs (such a 

change I grieve to tell), 

But their highest aspiration is to steal the 
chapel bell. 

Then they push upon the stairs, get a plug 
[a ‘high hat’ ] and cut-a swell 

Singing ‘Saw the Freshman’s leg off’ as loud 
as they can yell. 

Then they buy some big meerSchaums,” etc. 

The amount of dissipation which these 
songs reveal is not, we should say, of a 
very frightful kind; but there are many 
invitations of a very festive character 
which, however, as often, we think, show 
familiarity with the lyrical poets of our 
tongue as with the haunts of vice: 

“ Here’s to good old Yale, drink it down,” 
or, 

“ Here’s to good old Harvard, drink it down,” 
is not, we dare say, very provocative of 
deep potations, 

“Bring me cups that Bacchus crowns, 

Cups on mirth attending,” 
we should put in the same category; and 
so too we should say concerning this ex- 
tremly reprehensible stanza: 
“Tn good old Colony times, when we lived 
under the king, 
Each Saturday night we used to get tight 
A pouring down gin-sling.” 

There are, however, some very realis- 
tic touches in this dissipated poetry—as, 
for example, that reference to the brandy- 
smashes—which give ground for believing 
that some of the poets had given personal 
attention to the theme of their “ debosh- 
ed” songs. There is much contempt ex- 
pressed for study, as we have already said. 
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“Biennials” are always “a bore,” “flunks,” 
—which are utter failures to recite,—and 
* fizzles,"—-which we take to be partial 
failures,—are mentioned without shame, 
and, indeed, in rather an endearing tone; 
the four years’ curriculum is termed “ the 
college farce”; the deepest gratitude is ex- 
pressed to the “ pony ” for his constant sex- 
vices ; the happy state of the Junior and 
Senior years, when the student can lie in 
constant idleness, is dwelt upon with warm 
praise; smoking is commended and there 
are various allusions to flirting as being 
far preferable to the pursuit of knowledge 
and attendance on professors. But, on the 
whole, most of the verse in these volumes, 
most of it that has not come to us from 
across the water, has what would be 
called an earnest tone. And if the ear- 
nestness is, as we began by saying, of a 
somewhat vague, vaporous kind, unlikely, 
as it may seem, to take shape in action, 
we must remember that probably this 
may be so in the case of the poet himself, 
who is apt to be a person of less firm 
fibre than his audience, but that the 
spirit which actuates his audience gene- 
rally, must on the whole be a spirit of 
enterprise, courage and activity, or his 
strains would be different from what we 
find them. 

“So now our friends are hither turning,” 
says a Western song-maker— 
“ An anxious and expectant eye, 

Are we, all base ambition spurning, 

On fire with aspirations high ? 

Oh, earnestly the world is pleading 

For men of strong and valiant soul ; 


Then let us strive for honor’s goal, 
Our country’s youth in triumph leading.” 


Good sentiments; and we may be sure 
not without a response from the hearts of 
a good many of the young fellows who 
listened—though they may very likely 
have joined now and again in singing 
“Crambambuli,” and may have bawled 
“Rolling Home,” in time of night, at the 
top of their voices, and called many times 
to imaginary landlords with imaginary 
bowls, and scoffed at “digs” and reviled 
“the Fresh.” 

Such being the moral spirit that ani- 
mates so much of the college poetry, it 
is not necessary to feel too desperate 
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over the pretty conspicuous failure of it 
as poetry. No boy ever yet wrote good 
poetry—at any rate no boy ever wrote 
good songs—and most of our college gra- 
duates have, until very late years, been 
boys when they graduated. And most 
boys, for the same reason that they can- 
not write good poetry, care little for it. 
What the average undergraduate wants 
is something to make a noise with when 
he and his friends are strolling along the 
streets, or when they meet in their “so- 
ciety” rooms. The singers in the class, 
who cultivate music, find the best sub- 
jects for their study in the works of for- 
eign composers; besides, singers are no- 
toriously indifferent as to the words that 
are put into their mouths, whether they 
are good or bad, But underneath all 
such reasons as those just mentioned, is 
the fact that we are not a very musical 
people, nor is this an age of the singing 
of songs. We somewhat enjoy music, it 
is true, for we are human, and however 
it may be with individuals, there never 
was a tribe or a nation that had nota 
more or less pronounced fondness for the 
“concord of sweet sounds.” We our- 
selves are inclined to be skeptical on the 
point of there ever having been even a 
single individual, not deaf, who did not 
derive some pleasure from melody and 
harmony. But to make and to sing songs 
requires something more than to have a 
capacity for this pleasure, as any snake in 
presence of the snake-charmer might 
teach us, or any horse within hearing of 
a military band. It needs a playfulness, 
or rather, an excitability of spirit, which 
we, as a people, do not possess, and which 
our practical, grave, laborious age—busy 
with great social movements, with the re- 
moulding of all political institutions, with 
the most gigantic material labors, with 
the deepest problems of religion, with the 
most searching and ardent study of sci- 
ence—which, we say, our age tends to dis- 
courage. And if the men and women do 
not indite songs, how shall their children ? 
Especially in this new country, so hun- 
gry for men that our youths, while yet 
boys, hasten through what is called their 
education in colleges, which far more 
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closely partake of the general life of the 
community than the universities abroad, 
where our best songs were made,—and are 
doing the work of men while in older 
communities their contemporaries are 
still undergoing instruction. Soour young 
fellows in college ask for “earnest” ver- 
ses and get them, but do not get good 
songs; and to express the exuberance 
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and which is not yet calmed by the strug- 
gle that lies before them, they roar out 
the choruses which for generations have 
furnished a vent for the hilarity and au- 
dacity of youth in other lands. In this 
view of the matter, which we take to be 
the true one, our poverty in college songs 
is, we should say, not very much to be 
regretted. 


of spirit which is proper to their age, 
« 
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So sinks the peaceful day; 
The weary sun goes down to glorious rest, 
And fleecy clouds, in burning splendors drest, 
Hang round his shining way. 


Gently comes in the night; 

Softly her silent shadows are unrolled, 

Till vale and hill, wrapt in her sombre fold, 
Fade from our mortal sight. 


On this wild shore, alone, 
Where storm-torn cliffs o’erhang the spreading sea, 
And where the swinging tides, unceasingly, 

Make their low wailing moan, 


I watch the opening sky, 
Through which the stars come peering, one by one, 
Their orbs unveiling, as the lordly sun 
Lays his dominion by. 
And now heaven’s glorious arch 
Is set at last, in all its bright array ; 
The starry host, along its ancient way, 
Takes its majestic march. 
‘Tis good, in this still hour, 
To gaze and dream—to sit in quiet thought, 
Amid the marvelous wonders God has wrought, 
And feel their silent power. 


On such a night, of old, 
The shepherd-bard of Judah kept his sheep, 
And while the weary flock lay down to sleep, 
Safe sheltered in the fold; 


His spirit rose on high, . 
To range the heavens and catch their mystic gleams, 
While in the wanderings of his happy dreams, 

The wingéd hours flew by. 


Firmly these heavens remain 
The earth rolls on with change and vexing wars, 
But o’er the empire of the silent stars 

Quiet and order reign. 


These starry orbs abide: 
Arcturus still keeps watch above the north, 
And arm'’d Orion from the east comes forth, 

« In his old warrior pride, 
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Now o’er the eastern wave, 
Lo the round moon uprising from the sea! 
Up the still heavens she rises, grand and free, 
From her low watery grave, 


Along the unquiet deep, 
She casts her solemn sheen of shivering light, 
And gaining slowly her imperial height, 
Rules o’er the realms of sleep. 


The soul in silent awe, 
Goes sounding through these boundless fields of space, 
In search of that mysterious dwelling-place, 
Where God sends forth his law. 
O God! how frail is man! 
Amid these distances and heights of power; 
Measured as now, in this calm, thoughtful hour, 
With this far-reaching plan ! 


Yet in thine image made, 
Man feels the throbbings of this boundless whole, 
Aud whirling planets, as they nightly roll, 

Are in his balance weighed. 


Give me a soul at peace, 
Filled with the calm which rules these worlds above, 
Till every thought shall bend in perfect love, 

And inward conflict cease ! 


ee 
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TERE are markets and markets, The 
universally recognized meaning of the 
term “market” isa place or building set 
apart for the convenience of public deal- 
ing in certain commodities. The popular 
idea is that a market is as free as a 
church—open to all comers. There is no 
disguise or concealment about the mat- 
ter; every morning the newspapers fully 
and frankly disclose what was the condi- 
tion of the various markets of the day 
preceding. We are told how many head 
of sheep and cattle were sold in Copen- 
hagen Fields, and further, and to make 
the information quite perfect, we are en- 
lightened as to what their hides fetched 
in the skin market at Bermondsey. 
Should we desire to pursue our investi- 
gation in this direction, we have but to 
look lower down in the column and we 
shall discover to what extent the said hide 
increased in value when converted into 
leather. We are put in possession of 
every useful fact in connection with the 
sale of coals and potatoes and corn and 


colonial produce, and of poultry and all 
manner of fruits and vegetables; and we 
have perfect faith in the truth of each 
and all of the returns, full well knowing 
that the varivus dealings were made in 
the presence of any number of free and in- 
dependent witnesses, of which we might 
have reckoned had we been so disposed. 

There is, however, an exception to this 
rule. There is one amongst the markets 
more important than any half-dozen of 
the others put together as concerning the 
entire British population, yet of this one 
not one man in a thousand can say “I 
know all about it.” This is the “ money 
market.” Its very name walls it in with 
a wall impenetrable and unapproachable 
as regards the ignorant multitude. They 
can’t in the least understand the utility. 
“Market” with them means “ whole- 
sale’—a reduction in price on taking a 
quantity ; the focus of a “ glut” of this, 
that, or the other that has to be cleared 
off at any price. How can this common 
interpretation of the term “ market ” ap- 
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ply to money? Is there ever a “ glut” 
of sovereigns ?—an odd lot that the mas- 
ter of the mint finds himself possessed of 
and don’t know what to do with? A 
crocked lot, spoilt in making, not up 
to the mark as current coin but useful to 
folk who are poor and not over particu- 
lar? A worn-out lot, greasy and with 
all the shine taken out of it, like Petti- 
coat Lane old coats and breeches, and to be 
disposed of for an old song, on that ac- 
count? Is there an overstock of silver 
at times (as occasionally happens with 
mackerel) at Billingsgate, and may lucky 
comers buy shillings eight for a crown ? 
It is a mystery and bewilderment en- 
tirely, and as such they pass it by, leaving 
its solution to those whom it may con- 
cern. 

And educated people of the middle class, 
what do they know of the money mar- 
ket? They have advantages over their 
poorer brethren ; they see the daily news- 
papers, and there they may read, fully dis- 
played at a whole column’s length, the 
transactions of the day before; but how 
much wiser are they for the perusal? 
They learn under the head of “ Obliga- 
tions” that ‘Orel Vitebsk. 5. p. c. gua. by 
Russ. Govt. are 844...848....844—4.” 
and that “Ott. (S. to Aidin) 6. p. ¢.” are 40 
and 50. Under the comprehensive title 
“ miscellaneous ” they glean the startling 
news that “Th. & Mers. M. Ins. (L) 24 
—2% pm.” and that “W. & I. & P. 
Steam. 4....2. dis.” Likewise they read, 
as in New York, of “ Bulls and Bears,” 
and besides of “ Rigging” and a dozen 
other outlandish things that figure promi- 
nently in the transactions of the Stock 
Exchange, where dealers in money con- 
gregate every day except Sundays and 
holidays, and shrug their shoulders and 
wonder what on earth it all means,— 
never doubting that it all means some- 
thing ; men who pitch their tent on Tom 
Tiddler’s ground are not apt to jumble 
figures together ridiculously or to treat 
them with any other than the most pro- 
found respect. There are but nine letters 
in the alphabet in the language in which 
their past, present and future is written, 
and they are represented by the units 
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that reckon from one, upwards. The 
story of their lives—of their christening, 
courtships and marriages, of their charity, 
their fame, their death and burial, their 
title to respectful memory, all might be 
recounted in numerals, with £, s. d. as 
each chapter heading. 

There are the dealers, the brokers and 
jobbers, the wholesale and retail buyers 
and sellers of the money market. It is 
not a public market. Such of its busi- 
ness as may be gleaned from the hiero- 
glyphical programme of yesterday’s doings 
as published in the London Times the 
public are welcome to discuss, but they 
must take as granted as much or as little 
as they are able to understand from the 
printed statement; they are not at liberty 
to attend the market and see for them- 
selves. It is astrictly private market. 
Before a man may gain admittance to 
it and be privileged to deal, he must be 
strongly recommended and provide am- 
ple security. There are market beadles 
or “ waiters,” as they are called, and they 
lie in wait just within the doors to scru- 
tinize all comers and to scare away all 
strangers who may innocently put their 
nose in at the sacred portal. Before I 
became initiated in the mysteries of that 
strange place I felt a strange itching to 
know what on earth such an army of 
sleek, highly respectable old and young 
men could do all day in secret, and, as- 
suming that in a lesser degree the same 
curiosity is universal, now that I have 
become possessed of the master-key of 
the money market, any lady or gentle- 
man is at liberty to accompany me, and 
together we will see what we shall see. 

First of all as to its whereabouts, for, 
strange to say, even this is unknown to 
the great majority of Londoners. As 
might be expected, its site is ““ Mammon’s 
Acre.” It lurks in the shadow of the 
Bank of England, and is one of a brood 
of fat golden hens nestling in that neigh- 
borhood. It is aspacious building, square 
and plain, and it has four entrances,—from 
Old Broad Street, New Court, Throgmor- 
ton Street, and Capel Court, which is the 
nearest to the Bank of England. Say it is 
about ten in the morning when we enter. 
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Business has not yet commenced, though 
a few early birds, with a hungering maw 
for “first worms” are already there, 
lounging about and chatting briskly. 

The building is bare and empty-look- 
ing. Here and there against the walls is 
a form, and there are about twenty long 
desks, some fixed, others movable, and 
each desk has its form. Otherwise, the 
Stock Exchange is a blank, bare flooring, 
and, as well as anything, would serve as 
a dancing hull. 

Round about the walls are many large 
black-boards for convenience of posting 
up committee notices or any new law 
or regulation, or when settling or “ ac- 
count” day will happen. And here I 
may explain what is meant by settling 
day. It must not be supposed that, of 
the thousands and tens of thousands 
pounds’ worth of “stock” dealt in in the 
course of a day, it is simply a ready money 
dealing, such as govern ordinary commer- 
cial affairs. You don’t buy stocks and 
shares even in the market as you buy 
early peas and fancy vegetables in Covent 
Garden. Really and truly the various 
commodities are not bought or sold at 
all; the pith and marrow of the whole 
business is speculation in the rise and 
fall in the value of the goods dealt in, and 
all that is substantially handled and trans- 
ferred from Jack to Tom, are the fluctu- 
ating particles, As for example, say that 
the shares of the Brummagen Burnishing 
Company are at five per cent. premium, 
that is to say, that every share for which 
a hundred pounds was originally paid is 
regarded as now worth a hundred and 
five pounds. The B. B, Company is 
known to be one of highly excitable tem- 
perament; to-day, owing to an east wind, 
it is depressed and low; to-morrow, 
thanks to a trifling shifting of the weath- 
er-cock, it is buoyant as a cork and con- 
fident of its strength as a young bull buf- 
falo. The “knowing ones,” however, 
have no faith in B. Bs., and Jack, hold- 
ing fifty of the said shares, is willing to 
sell them at “four and a half,” that is a 
half per cept. less than their apparent 
worth, Tom, “speculating for a rise,” 
as it is termed, buys them, and the affair 
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is booked. Unless otherwise specially 
arranged, however, the bargain will not 
be financially adjusted on the spot; it 
will stand over with the “existing ac- 
count.” This “account” or “settling” 
occurs as nearly as possible fortnightly— 
at the middle and énd of each month. So 
that if the transaction between Jack and 
Tom takes place the day after one set- 
tling day, the buyer has a fortnight’s 
credit. In short the “account” is when 
all stocks and shares which have been 
bought or sold in the market since last 
settling time have to be delivered: and 
paid for and all the differences as they are 
called, 7. e., the sums of money due from 
one broker to another, must be handed 
over. 

There is such a thing, however, as ex- 
tension of time. The day before every 
“account” iscalled “carrying over” day. 
If a broker has bought or sold shares for 
a client, and the latter finds it more con- 
venient to pay a fortnight hence than 
to-morrow, he may do so by paying a 
fine in the shape of “back,” as it is 
sometimes called. The amount varies 
according to the healthiness of the goods 
involved; in the best of cases it simply 
means interest at about five per cent. on 
the sum kept back. 

It may be as well to describe the dif- 
ference between the business done by a 
stock jobber and a stock broker. A bro- 
ker is a person who has a public office 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
exchange. He has his clients, and they 
wait on him there. Say, for example, 
that one wishes to buy ten shares. If 
the shares required are bank shares, the 
broker steps over to the Exchange and 
to that part of it devoted to the Bank 
market, where he finds a knot of busy 
gentlemen who call themselves jobbers, 
and who attend the Exchange as regu- 
larly as a city clerk attends his master’s 
counting-house, The jobbers in the bank 
market have always shares to sell if they 
can get their price for them, and the bro- 
ker makes the purchase in behalf of his 
client—one of these. Next moment a bro- 
ker may come to the jobber and wish to 
sell bank shares and he buys them, and 
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that constitutes a jobber'’s business. The 
reader may have observed in the money 
market reports, “So and so shares 103— 
11,” which means that the jobbers were 
willing to buy them at the former price 
and sell them at the latter, bagging the + 
per cent. as profit. 

Sometimes a speculative jobber will 
purchase more shares than he can find 
customers for during the day ; he is then 
said to be a “bull” of so many shares; 
if, on the contrary, he sells more shares 
than he has bought, such business con- 
stitutes him a “bear.” A “bull” is a 
dealer who buys shares, anticipating a rise 
in them; a “bear” sells shares in hopes 
that they may fall. It needs be under- 
stood, however, that it is not in the least 
necessary that either Jack, the “bull,” or 
Tom, the “bear” should possess the 
shares he professes to deal in. The term 
“shares” is merely a convenient peg on 
which to fix a gambling transaction. It 
is‘exactly as though both, knowing that 
Golconda mine shares were to-day at 12 
per cent. premium, one man bet the other 
five, fifty, or five hundred pounds that 
they wouldsink to 114 before the end of 
the week. A jobber may, and not un- 
frequently does, buy or sell a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of shares in a day 
and then goes home and passes a restless 
night, wondering how the butcher's ac- 
count, or the last half year’s rent can be 
paid. It will be seen from tis that the 
jobber’s is purely a speculative business, 
while the broker, if he be so minded, can 
do as sober and jog-trot a business as a 
buyer on commission in the cheese or 
calico interest, and with as little risk. 

Looking about us, dear reader, after our 
little chat, you naturally ask where is the 
“Bank market” I have mentioned, Itis 
close by the door, over in the corner there, 
when it is present. There is very little 
formality about the business done here, my 
friend. Within this comparatively small 
space six markets are held every day. Six 
distinct’ markets, although there are nei- 
ther post, nor pen, nor so much as a rope 
to divide one from the other. The “ Con- 
sol market” is -conveniently situated 
closest to the dvor that is the handiest 
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means of egress to the Bank of England. 
By the pillar at the other side of the build- 
ing, and exactly opposite, is the market 
for Colonial securities. Next door is the 
Foreign market. Opposite again is the 
Railway market, and the market for 
Mines, and busiest of all at times, the Mis- 
cellaneous market. 

To see the jobbers arrive you would 
never take them to be “market” men. 
Neatness of dress prevails amongst them, 
and their hats and coats are, as a rule, 
unexceptionable. This it may be assumed 
is their private life deportment. On the 
a Exchange,” however, they not unfre- 
quently exhibit phases of character 
strangely at variance with each other. 
As business men they are indefatigable, 
persistent, and occasionally appear almost 
ferocious in their eager grabbing after 
bargains ; but in their moments of relax- 
ation they are schoolboys—infant-school- 
boys, one might almost say. Without al- 
luding further to the recent unhappy dis- 
closure made in the public prints as to the 
rudeness of the jobbers, as exhibited to- 
wards a stranger who by miracle passed 
the guardians at the door, and penetra- 
ted into the sanctum beyond, it may be 
stated that the gentleman in question 
was served not a whit worse than they 
are in the habit of serving each other, 
and that in the most good-humored and 
cheerful way. When they have nothing 
better to do, these veterans in the ranks 
of Mammon will contrive a sort of dart 
of twisted paper, which being thrown 
up, descends sharp end first, to the pain 
and discomfort of any bald head or up- 
turned face it may chance to alight on. 
Writing uncomplimentary placards, and 
pinning them under the coat collar of un- 
suspecting victims is a common trick, as 
is accumulating a double handful of tiny 
pieces of paper and showering them about 
like snow. It is not an astounding spec- 
tacle to see a new shiny hat fly from one 
end of the market to the other, though it 
must be admitted that the polite persons 
amongst whom it falls lose no time in kick- 
ing it back again. Should anunfortunate 
victim venture to appear in any striking 
article of vestment, he is at once fallen on, 
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and converted into a grand object of 
amusement, They form a ring round his 
luckless person, and dance and set up a 
congratulatory chorus of tra! la! la! and 
“chaff” him as only stock jobbers can 
chaff. 

But as before remarked, as men of busi- 
ness Billingsgate itself cannot produce 
marketers more brisk and energetic in their 
dealings. Until the Exchange clock chimes 
the hour of eleven very little besides 
sauntering and gossiping is done, but as 
the sound of the bell dies away, a waiter 
advancing springs a rattle. That is the 
signal for the commencement of business. 
They need no second invitation. Easy 
attitude instantly yields to stiff-necked 
bargain-making perkiness. The last good 
joke, but half way through, is snapped off 
short as a tobacco pipe-stem might be; 
hats are converted from the angle of 
jauntiness to the true business cock ; coats 
are buttoned, cravats and throats eased 
in shirt collars inconveniently tight for 
shouting, and the trade begins. 

Speedily you discover that slang of a 
certain sort is as familiar in the mouth 
of the Stock Exchange jobber as the 
Whitechapel costermonger. He has a 
cant abbreviation for the name of almost 
every article he deals in, “ Metropolitan 
Railway ” shares are “ Mets,” “ Caledo- 
nian,” “ Caly ;” and branches of main lines 
are called “ Babies.” Thus, South Eastern 
Extension shares are known as “ Sou, East 
Babies” or “ Babes.” There is asheep loan 
effected in behalf of the Prince of Rou- 
mania, in Turkey; this has been dubbed 
the “mutton.” Besides these might be 
quoted a dozen instances, and very inter- 
esting it is, though somewhat deafening, 
to listen to the clamor, studded with 
these strange phrases. They do not mince 
the matter, these gentlemen of the Stock 

, Exchange. They may wear superfine 
broadcloth and spotless neckties, but they 
go at their work with the heartiness of 
barrowmen. This is no exaggeration. I 
never saw anything comparable to it, ex- 
cepting the betting ring at Epsom ten 
minutes before the “big event.” The 
uproar is of an exactly similar sort, only 
instead of “T’ll bet,” the universal cry 
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is “I'll buy” or “T'll sell!” And the 
funniest part of the whole thing appears 
that among the host of dealers hawking 
their goods till they are hoarse, and per- 
spiration conquers the rigidity of their 
shirt-collars, there is seen nothing that 
may be bought or bargained for. “ I'll buy 
mutton! I’ll buy Mets! Mets! Mets! I'll 
buy’ em!” one old gentleman is shouting 
out with a voice that a Newgate Market 
salesman might envy. ‘I'll buy Turks!” 
another jobber is bawling, elbowing 
his way through the press, and looking 
as fierce as any bidder ata slave sale. 
“Egypt nines!” “Turkey fives! Turkey 
fives! Turkey fives!” ‘‘T'll buy mutton!” 
“T'll sell Babies! I'll sell Met Babies!” 
yells a gray-haired monster old enough 
to be a great-grandfather. “I'll buy 
‘em!” cries an ogre with a dandy mous- 
tache and a white hat, and forthwith he 
plunges madly into the mob to discover 
the seller of Babies and clinch a bargain 
with him. 

They are the “speculative” jobbers 
chiefly who are responsible for all this 
noise :—the men who cannot afford to let 
the chance of turning a shilling pass them, 
but will haggle over a fraction, and shout 
and shout, raising their price the least 
atom at atime as they find sellers shy, 
and presently pouncing on a “ deal” as a 
cat secures a mouse. The “legitimate” 
jobber, as he is called, simply calls out 
what goods he has on hand; he does not 
run about like a vendor of penny papers 
at an omnibus stand; he keeps his place 
in his market and makes no more noise 
than is necessary to make himself under- 
stood. You may hear him monotonously 
chanting, ‘‘ Dovers, Brightons, or Mets,” 
with such irritating perseverance that 
you feel as though you could reward him 
handsomely even if he would only alter 
it to “ Brightons, Mets, and Dovers;” by 
which this jobber means that he is “open” 
to deal in Brighton or Dover or Metro- 
politan railway shares, and further, that 
it is his intention to go on bawling till 
somebody stops his mouth with a “ deal.” 

It may be needless to remark that more 
money is lost and won in this money 
market than in any market in the world. 
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Scores of men, who a few years since were 
foremost amongst the clamorous throng, 
shrewd, eager men, cool at calculating 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on the 
instant and amidst the war of business, 
are now gazing empty-eyed at the walls 
of their cell in a lunatic asylum. Some 
men have the courage to be content with 
having amassed a moderate fortune, and 
retire; but such cases are rare. There 
was a young man, not rich, who in 1866, 
having faith in acertain speculation, stuck 
to it, “‘ carrying over” when he couldn’t 
pay, and in a few weeks cleared a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Three months 
after that he was declared a defaulter, and 
left the Stock Exchange a beggar. An- 
other man bought a large number of Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steamboat Company 
shares, and they went up and up, until he 
was enabled to sell out at a profit of 
sixty thousand pounds. It appeared, how- 
ever, that if he had kept the shares a week 
longer he might have realized eighty thou- 
sand; and this melancholy fact so preyed 
on his mind that to escape a mad-house 
he had to relinquish business for a whole 
year. 

There is, however, one event connect- 
ed with money-marketing on the Stock 
Exchange, that never fails to attract uni- 
versal attention and interest. In quiet 
jog-trot times the event in question does 
not present itself very frequently—not 
more than once or twice in a week per- 
haps. But at times when folks run 
money-mad, and what in Exchange slang 
is called “ yellow-fever” attacks them so 
fiercely that they cannot see out of their 
eyes of common sense, but go running 
against every “spec” and “ scheme ” that 
projects its ugly head, this event crops 
up sometimes twice and even three 
times in the course of a day. It is called 
“ declaring a defaulter.” A defaulter, as 
perhaps need not be explained, is a per- 
son who rashly or unfortunately contracts 
certain monetary liabilities he is unable 
to meet ‘when “settling time” comes. 
Of course it is highly essential that every 
such failure should: be published the mo- 
ment it reaches the ears of the officials, — 
just as in horse-betting circles the race 
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stewards announce in the public papers 
the hour and the minute when a horse 
was “scratched.” 

Such an announcement concerns every 
dealer present in the market, since every 
one there has dealings with at least half 
a dozen other people, and it is impossible 
to guaranty any man’s stability. There- 
fore, at the earliest visible sign of a pro- 
clamation, from all quarters of the Ex- 
change the members come rushing and 
crowding and elbowing. No man is too 
deeply engaged in other business to neg- 
lect the summons. Bears with a bargain 
in “babies” hot in their mouths; bulls 
that have been all the morning running 
a muck amongst “ Turks” and “muttons,” 
and, metaphorically speaking, with their 
horns still gory and reeking from the 
slaughter; quiet, meek-looking men, 
whose business lies in mines; hairy, odd- 
sized men, with rats’ eyes and every pat- 
tern of nose capable of scenting a bar- 
gain, and chiefly affecting the foreign 
market; all turn their steps and their 
faces in one direction, and the Babel of 
tongues is hushed, and one and all wear 
a look of such breathless, eager suspense, 
that you might think that Mammon him- 
self was about to rise and deliver an ex- 
hortation. But the preacher who has 
drawn such an attentive congregation, 
albeit a reverend servant of the Power 
in question, is but a simple-looking man. 
He is one of the exchange “ waiters,” in 
fact, and bare-headed, with a countenance 
set to solemnity due to the occasion. He 
advances to a pillar just opposite to the 
Capel-court entrance, and with an auc- 
tioneer’s hammer raps three distinct 
knocks against it. Then in melancholy 
accents he announces that John Brown 
or Elijah Tomkins has failed to meet his 
obligations, and is no longer a member 
of the Stock Exchange, and at the con- 
clusion of his brief oration he humbly 
bows his gray head, as though he would 
say, “Mammon giveth and Mammon 
taketh away, blessed be the reign of 
Mammon!” while his audience turn away 
as hurriedly as they assembled, a few with 
scowling features and compressed lips, be- 
hind which is rankling a curse against 
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the fallen man, but the majority with 
rather a smirk of pleasantry than other- 
wise, which should not be surprising per- 
haps. Nothing is wasted in this world, 
and Tompkins having lost so much that 
is precious amongst bulls and _ bears, if 
no one in particular has found it, it must 
have evaporated to enrich the atmos- 
phere they breathe in common. 

The laws of the Stock Exchange are, 
however, not inexorable against default- 
ers of every degree. A man may sustain 
an unexpected financial hurt, and slip 
downwards just a few rounds of the 
golden ladder, and under certain condi- 
tions he may regain his legs and be per- 
mitted to commence the ascent again. 
The authorities recognize three classes of 
bankrupts, and fastened to the wall is a 
large black-board, bearing the names of 
men who have failed, but whom the com- 
mittee are still disposed to regard as suf- 
ficiently honorable to remain members of 
the guild, it being at the same time quite 
optional with the body of the members 
whether they deal with the tainted 
ones. 

It is noticeable that few of the many 
Stock Exchange bankrupts are “ fraudu- 
lent” according to the accepted meaning 
of that term. It would perhaps be too 
much to assume that as a rule looseness 
of principle is incompatible with this sort 
of gambling. The rare occurrence of de- 
tected instances of deliberate dishonesty 
in the money market may rather be as- 
cribed to the prime passion to which in 
these men all other passions are subservi- 
ent—the passion for making money. For 
making it, not for earning it and accumu- 
lating it by slow degrees; for going slap 
dash at Tom Tiddler’s ground with a re- 
ligious reliance on “luck.” It is curious 
to remark the way in which these infatu- 
ated beings talk of their “luck”—when it 
is favorable. Their face is lit with a ra- 
diant smirk that evidently would burst 
into full bloom of prideful triumph were 
it not by modesty and a humble conscious- 
ness of their undeserving, held in check 
by the possessor whenever it is alluded 
to. You might think it some divine en- 
dowment, such as the gift of prophecy, of 
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which they were the serenely capable 
custodians, and really, they appear to 
follow the dictates of the Jack-a-lantern 
light their conceit and vanity has puffed 
into existence, as though it were a pious 
duty so to do, and one for the results of the 
working of which they were in but a small 
degree responsible, being but instruments 
in the hands of a superior power. To be 
sure this is a very convenient creed for 
the individual resolved to shut his eyes 
to every other consideration besides that 
of “ making a fortune.” 

And lucky is it that some such potent 
influence rules the daring spirits that may 
be found amongst stock brokers as 
amongst all large communities of traffick- 
ers. It appears that the law will take 
no cognizance of roguery committed 
within the sacred precincts of the money 
mart. No hideous picture of life in New- 
gate or at Portland convicts’ establish- 
ments need rise to affright from tempta- 
tion the stock broker of nefarious designs. 
There is nothing to prevent such an one, 
provided he have sufficent influence, from 
swindling his fellows out of thousands 
and tens of thousands, and audaciously 
laughing in their face when settling 
day comes. The legislature of the coun- 
try cannot permit any man or body of men 
“to take the law into their own hands,” 
but this the members and directors of the 
Stock Exchange do unscrupulously. Not 
unfrequently there are current within the 
walls of that privileged establishment 
publications that would subject the au- 
thors thereof to heavy verdicts for “dama- 
ges” were they promulgated on this side 
of the wall instead of that. It is not many 
weeks since that a very celebrated finan- 
cier grew “ fishy ” in the nostrils of his 
fellow money-grabbers, and they caused to 
be printed and stuck about the interior 
of the building showy placards bearing 
the words “Beware of Albert Grant!” 
It is not certain that this damaging notifi- 
cation was issued with the sanction of the 
Stock Exchange committee, but certain it 
is that the libelous bills were posted and 
allowed to remain for the gentleman in 
question to stop and read if he felt so dis- 
posed ; for though stigmatized as a person 
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to “ beware” of, he was still regarded as 
good enough to continue a member of 
the Stock Exchange, and no man could 
dispute his entry. 

It is not always however that a money 
jobber in bad odor is let off by a publish- 
ed insinuation that honest men had bet- 
ter “beware” of him, or that a defaulter 
receives no more severe sentence than 
that which is declared against him by the 
gray-headed waiter standing by the pil- 
lar. In extreme cases the authorities 
have been known to go much further 
than this. For many years past there 
has been exhibited, and there it hangs 
still, on the wall of the inner temple con- 
spicuously painted on a black-board, the 
following startling notification : 


“&, RIDGE. OF FINCHLEY. 


“ This is to perpetuate theinfamy and dis- 
grace that attaches to the name of Edward 
Ridge, who, having engaged in reckless and 
enormous speculation, refused to pay the 
differences on his transactions, although pos- 
sessed of considerable funds to do so, and the 
Lies with which he endeavored to cover his 
defalcations make the committee sincerely re- 
gret that they have no other means of pun- 
ishment than that here resorted to.” 


One trembles to think, on reading the 
above announcement, what might have 
been the fate of defaulting Edward Ridge, 
provided the mild members of the Stock 
Exchange had been at liberty to wreak 
their full measure of vengeance against 
him. Decidedly they would not have 
been content with hanging him ; that such 
a doom was usually regarded as by far 
too good for such a wretch is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that having gibbeted 
his name and erected to it a monumental 
tablet blasting it forever as lying and 
infamous, they still lick their lips hungri- 
ly and yearn for another tug at him. In 
Central Africa every village has its own 
“rain-maker,” a personage of ever so 
much more importance than the king 
himself even, inasmuch as he is master of 
the rain clouds, or at least hand and glove 
with the god who controls them, and 
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in a position to regulate the supply at his 
will. In ordinary times the “ rain-ma- 
ker” has an easy time of it, but by and 
by there comes a time of drought and the 
brazen sky is inexorable and will not 
yield a single drop of mvisture, though 
the little children gasp in thirst and the 
tongues of the cattle in the kraal hang 
adry. Then the people lose all patience, 
and ery out that if the priest won’t give 
them white rain they will have red—his 
blood—and they proceed to get it, crowd- 
ing about him in a furious mob with their 
keen knives, hacking him into little bits 
and bearing away, each murderer, a small 
piece of his flesh as a trophy. Is Edward 
Ridge in the eyes of stock brokers all an 
impostor of milder type than the African 
rain-maker? Are the infuriate brokers less 
savage than the deluded Africans? What 
a pity and shame it is that he is protect- 
ed by the humane laws of civilization ! 
Otherwise a hideous spectacle might have 
been witnessed that morning when the 
gray-headed waiter tapped the pillar of 
fate to tell the iniquity of Ridge! I 
think I see the wretched man, hatless, 
coatless, and with his torn shirt-sleeves 
hardly hiding the scratches on his arms 
standing at bay with his back to the wall 
surrounded by a yelling mob of savage 
brokers with keen penknives in their 
hands! He does not laugh now; he 
does not jeer and deride them as “ green- 
horns” for trusting him, nor bid them 
call on him the ninth Friday in April and 
he will pay them in full. On his knees 
he implores their forbearance and pa- 
tience, and promises if they give him time 
he will pay them their due to the utmost 
farthing! But they won’t listen to him, 
They gaze on him, and madly reflect 
how he has burked them in “ mines” and 
fleeced them on the railways, and been 
too deep for them in his dealing with all 
manner of submarine cables, and then 
they fall on him and hack his flesh from 
his bones, afterwards bleaching and sus- 
pending his skeleton over the Capel court 
entrance as a significant warning to future 
evil-doers. 
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An Interview with the Emperor of Russia. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


Tare mournful mission which had led 
me to Warsaw had been unsuccessful, 
My brother Augustus, a young man of 
twenty-five, who had filled for several 
years a responsible position in a promi- 
nent banking-house of the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, had been 
suddenly arrested over a year ago, and 
dragged to the office of the military gov- 
ernor of the city, who had informed him 
that he was implicated in the intrigues 
of the revolutionary party, and, despite 
his vehement and indignant protestations 
of his innocence, sent him to a dungeon 
in the casemates of the fortress, whence 
he emerged a few weeks after to be 
placed on his trial before a military com- 
mission, which, after propounding a few 
questions to him, had informed him that 
he would be sent for twenty years to 
a penal settlement in Eastern Siberia. 
Vainly had he told his military judges 
that he was a subject of the King of Prus- 
sia; vainly had he appealed to the Prus- 
sian Consul-General, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, for protection and 
assistance ; vainly had his employers in- 
terceded in his behalf and vouched for 
his innocence. One morning, at the break 
of day, he had been taken from his 
gloomy dungeon to the inner yard of the 
citadel, which he found crowded with a 
mass of unfortunate prisoners of both 
sexes, many of whom were in despair and 
rent the air with piercing lamentations. 
Half a dozen blacksmiths were engaged 
in chaining the legs of the prisoners, and 
twenty or thirty soldiers were distributing 
the coarse, ugly convict uniform among 
them. Fifteen minutes afterward my 
brother was clad in along overcoat of the 
coarsest material; a cap similar to that 
worn by the Prussian recruits was put on 
his head, and a medium-sized chain, be- 
tween three and four feet long, was at- 
tached to his legs above the ankles, so that 
he had considerable difficulty in moving 
about; and shortly after the mournful pro- 
cession of the prisoners started from the 
citadel for the railroad depot, and half an 


hour later the three or four hundred con- 
victs, escorted by a company of infantry 
soldiers, were on their way to the interior 
of Russia. I learned all these details from 
a letter which my brother succeeded in 
sending me by a faithful, noble-hearted 
German merchant whom he met at Kiew. 

However, the first intelligence of the 
cruel fate that had befallen him, I received 
from his employer at Warsaw, several 
days after my brother had already left that 
city. The bauker informed me of the 
steps which he had taken in his behalf, 
and called upon me to apply for relief to 
the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
There is no need for me to tell my 
readers that I immediately went to Berlin 
and laid all the facts which had been 
brought to my notice in connection 
with this subject before his Excellency. 
Count Bismarck, at whose hands I met 
with the kindest and most gratify- 
ing reception. Fortunately the letters 
which my brother had written to me from 
Warsaw previous to the catastrophe, and 
in which he had strongly condemned the 
revolutionary intrigues of the Poles as 
utterly hopeless and only calculated to 
add to the oppressive character of the Rus- 
sian rule, immediately convinced Count 
Bismarck that the sentence passed upon 
my brother by the military commission 
of Warsaw was utterly unjust, and he 
promised at once to do all he could to 
bring about his release. He promised 
that instructions to this effect should be 
forwarded without delay to the royal Em- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, “but M. de 
N.,” said the Count, “ our Embassador at 


‘the Russian capital has a great many sim- 


ilar cases on his hands, and, despite the en- 
ergy with which he tries to bring them to 
a speedy close, so many obstacles are 
thrown in his way, and the course of Rus- 
sian justice is so slow, that often years 
elapse before the order for the release of 
persons, whose innocence of the charges 
of which they were convicted has been 
cleariy established, is issued. I should 
therefore advise you to go personally to 
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Warsaw and apply to the Russian author- 
ities for a revision of your brother’s trial. 
These letters which you have permitted 
me to inspect may alone be sufficient to 
convince them of his innocence; at all 
events, such a step on your part can do 
no harm, but would certainly accelerate 
the settlement of the whole affair. Our 
Consul-General at Warsaw shall be im- 
mediately instructed to assist you to the 
best of his power.” 

I went accordingly to Warsaw. For 
two weeks I left there no stone unturned 
to obtain from the military authorities an 
order for the revision of my brother's 
trial; but all my efforts were unavailing. 
The Russian authorities treated me with 
frigid politeness ; but when I tried to con- 
vince them of the innocence of my brother 
Augustus, and laid before them what I 
considered irrefutable proofs of the truth 
of my assertions, they were scarcely able 
to repressa smile, and, finally, they turned 
a deaf ear to my appeals. The last visit 
which I paid to the military governor of 
Poland, General von Berg, was no more 
successful than the first. The Prussian 
Consul-General had rendered me as much 
assistance as was in his power, and had 
opened many a door which otherwise 
would have remained closed against me ; 
but he had told me from the very first that 
I must not be too sanguine of very speedy 
success, : 

“You must bear in mind, M. de N.,” 
he said to me, “that the rigorous treat- 
ment to which your brother has fallen a 
prey is not aimed at individuals, but at 
a system; it is destined to crush out a 
cause, or, if you please, a nationality. It 
is to strike terror into the hearts of the 
whole population of the country, both 
native and foreign born; and whether 
those who suffer in consequence of these 
rigorous measures are more or less guilty, 
concerns the authorities here, at bottom, 
very little, provided those measures pro- 
duce the desired effect.” 

When I came to him at last, hopeless 
and almost in despair, and told him I was 
at a loss what to do under the circum- 
stances, he kindly tried to cheer me up, 
and advised me to repair to St. Peters- 
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burg and make a last appeal to the Em- 
peror Alexander himself. He spoke very 
highly of the humane character of that 
monarch, and assured me, if I should suc- 
ceed in gaining access to him and satisfy- 
ing him of the true state of affairs, he 
would instantly order my brother to be 
set at liberty. Nothing remained for me 
but to act upon this suggestion. 

I left Warsaw at 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing. The weariness and exhaustion aris- 
ing from the harassing fatigues which I 
had undergone during the past two 
weeks, and the pleasant, rocking move- 
ment of the train (the railroad between 
Warsaw and St. Petersburg is one of the 
best I ever saw; it is famous for the 
smoothness of its track, and its well-fin- 
ished character in general) soon caused 
me to fall asleep. When I awoke, it was 
already broad daylight. The sun shone 
brightly, and, as it was towards the close 
of May, the monotonous Russian land- 
scape was decked in its most charming at- 
tire, and, in its rich, bright verdure, looked 
smiling and attractive. But the smiles 
of vernal nature did not dispel the gloom 
weighing down my heart. 

In my coupé sat also a good-looking 
young matron with two children, a boy of 
seven, and a little girl of four; and an old 
cavalry officer, dressed in his green fatigue 
uniform. The latter was a Russian, but, 
like most of his educated countrymen, he 
spoke German very fluently. He chatted 
very gayly with the young matron—a 
countrywoman of mine, as she told me, 
but married to a Russian physician at 
Krajewne, whither she was now return- 
ing from a visit which she had paid to her 
parents in Germany; and soon after I 
was drawn into their conversation. They 
asked me where I was going, and, when 
I had informed them of my destination, 
they wanted to know whether it was plea- 
sure or business that called me thither. 
Having been cautioned at Warsaw to be 
as prudent as possible in my conversation 
in Russia, I took good care not to tell 
them what I wanted at St. Petersburg; 
and saying that I was a mere tourist, 
tried to look as serene and unconcerned 
as possible, 
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The pleasant conversation of my fellow- 
travellers greatly relieved the ennui of the 
journey; it was the more agreeable to me 
as the weather soon after underwent a 
marked change, and from the brightest 
sunshine changed to afoggy gloom. A 
drizzling rain thickened the atmosphere, 
and enwrapped the whole landscape in a 
gray shroud, Nothing could be more mo- 
notonous and dreary than the appearance 
presented now by the endless plains 
through which we passed,.and which were 
interrupted only now and then by dark 
pine forests, and, at intervals of at least 
an hour, by small villages, mostly of very 
wretched appearance. 

Toward nightfall the lady and her chil- 
dren left the train, and I made the re- 
mainder of the distance in the company 
of the old cavalry officer alone. He had 
been in France, Italy, and Germany, had 
served for many years in the Caucasus, 
had fought in the battles of the Alma and 
of Inkerman; and, as I said before, was 
a most agreeable conversationalist. He 
told me to go to the Hotel de !’Europe at 
St. Petersburg, andegave me a great many 
other hints, which, had I been a mere 
tourist as he supposed I was, would have 
been most valuable to me. 

At length the train thundered into the 
magnificent depot of St. Petersburg. My 
fellow-traveller assisted me in getting a 
drosky, said a few words of instruction 
to my bearded coachman who fetched my 
trunk, and took leave of me as cordially 
as if we hae been friends for years. He 
said he would see me in the evening at 
the hotel. 

After changing my dress at the Hotel 
de l'Europe, and reposing for an hour or 
two, I took my first walk in the new city 
of the Czars, and, of course, wended my 
way, in the first place, to the vast build- 
ing where the police of the capital has 
established its headquarters, in order to 
exhibit my passport and obtain permis- 
sion to stay for several days in the city. 
This permission was granted me after 
some questioning, a handful of silver 
making the functionaries with whom I 
had to deal wonderfully polite, prompt, 
and accommodating. 
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My next walk was to the Prussian Em- 
bassy, where I had a long interview with 
the royal minister. It would be too te- 
dious to give a detailed account of this 
interview, and I shall therefore content 
myself with stating that the Prussian Em- 
bassador offered to procure me an audi- 
ence with the Emperor Alexander, and 
promised to urge His Majesty previously 
at. the regular Wednesday reception of 
the diplomatic corps at the Winter-Palace, 
to examine my papers and grant my re- 
quest. 

It was on Tuesday when I called on 
the Embassador. It was not until Thurs- 
day—I passed the intervening time in an 
agony of impatience and suspense which 
entirely unfitted me for inspecting the 
beauties and art-treasures of the magnifi- 
cent capital on the Neva—that the Em- 
bassador informed me of the result of the 
steps which he had taken in my behalf. 
I was overjoyed to find in the note which 
he had addressed to me that the Emperor 
Alexander would grant me an audience 
at 2 o’clock in the afternvon of the fol- 
lowing day. The note stated, further- 
more, that the audience would be an 
informal one; that it therefore would be 
unnecessary for the Embassador to present 
me to His Majesty ; and that I should re- 
pair at the appointed time alone to the 
Winter-Palace, and apply there to the 
Imperial Court-Marshal for further direc- 
tions. 

The hands of the large clock of St. 
Isaac’s church indicated five minutes to 
2 when I ascended the broad steps in 
front of the Winter-Palace, and entered 
the main portal. One of the officers of 
the Imperial Guard, whom I found loung- 
ing about there, kindly volunteered to 
accompany me to the rooms of the Im- 
perial Court-Marshal, on the ground-floor 
of the palace, The Court-Marshal seemed 
to be aware of the fact that the Emperor 
had granted me an audience, and sent a 
chamberlain in a half-military uniform 
with me to the first floor of the palace. 
Agitated as I was at that moment, I could 
not help casting a glance of admiration 
at the magnificent coup d’cil which the 
gorgeously decorated passages, the im- 
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mense windows, the hall with its statues, 
paintings, and trophies, presented to me 
when I reached the landing of the stair- 
ease. Surely, there is no palace in Eu- 
rope that can compare with this splendid 
house of the Czars. At the time when I 
saw it, it presented a rather deserted ap- 
pearance, the imperial court having moved 
out to Zarskoe-Selo; but I imagined how 
brilliant the interior of the huge building 
must look when hundreds of officers in 
gorgeous uniforms, and servants in gold- 
embroidered liveries would move to and 
fro in these indescribably splendid corri- 
dors and hal!s 

The chainberlain had meanwhile turned 
with me to the right, and presently we 
ascended a few steps leading to a rather 
narrow passage, at the end of which my 
guide opened a door. He ushered me 
into a sort of anteroom, fine enough, 
indeed, but by no means in keeping with 
the splendor which I had seen outside, 
Three footmen in dark-green liveries 
stood at the window, and two officers of 
the fine regiment of Imperial Cossacks— 
tall young men, to whom their strange 
costume imparted a singularly wild and 
dashing air—were posted as sentinels at 
the opposite door, by which the chamber- 
lain disappeared after telling me that he 
would be back directly. 

I could not help trembling as I waited 
for his return, In a few moments I was 
to appear before the autocrat of sixty 
millions, on whose decision would depend 
the fate, nay, life and death, of my poor 
brother. I had not to wait a long time. 
The door opened again, the officer-senti- 
nels saluted with their sabres, and the 
chamberlain, who appeared in the door, 
beckoned me to advance. 

The room which I entered now was 
not as wide as the anteroom, but con- 
siderably longer. It had four windows 
opening upon the large place to the left 
of the palace, and struck me, above all, 
by the extreme simplicity with which it 
was furnished and decorated. The hang- 
ings were of a dark-green color, and had 
a narrow golden border. The chairs and 
sofas were not a whit better than those 
which are to be found at the houses of 
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our German bourgeoisie. Five bookcases, 
filled with rather old-looking volumes, 
lined the wall opposite to the windows. 
There were here and there on the walls 
a few oil-paintings, mostly landscapes, 
and some water-color sketches, framed in 
narrow gilt mouldings. The window- 
curtains, made of green velvet with heavy 
golden tassels, positively looked old and 
faded. This room, I afterwards heard, 
was the so-called study of the late Em- 
peror Nicholas, who, from his earliest 
youth forward, declared that his private 
rooms, if he should feel at ease in them, 
must be plainly furnished and free from 
all unnecessary decorations. Here he 
passed most of the time when he was at 
St. Petersburg; and after his death the 
present Emperor moved into this plain 
suite of rooms, and ordered that they 
should be sacredly kept in the same con- 
dition in which his illustrious father had 
left them. Close to the door opposite to 
that by which I had entered, stood a large 
mahogany writing-table, covered with 
papers, documents, etc., and at. which sat 
a tall, middle-aged gentleman, with strik- 
ingly intelligent features, and pen in hand, 
In front of the door stood an usher, a 
white-haired old man, in a livery of green 
velvet, beautifully embroidered with sil- 
ver and trimmed with broad silver lace, 
and holding in his hand a long cane, sur- 
mounted by alargesilver top. When the 
chamberlain and I advanced toward the 
door, the usher struck the floor with the 
end of his cane, pushed open the door, 
and called out my name, The chamber- 
lain then whispered to me, “ Step in,” and 
withdrew. I entered a small square room, 
the door closed after me, and I was face 
to face with the autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. I had never seen the Emperor Al- 
exander the Second before ; but from the 
striking resemblance which he bears to 
his father Nicholas, whom I had seen very 
frequently, I should have recognized him 
at once. The Czar is about fifty years 
old, but, although his hair is not yet gray, . 
he looks as if he were over sixty. His 
hair is thin, and he wears it in a manner 
which renders his baldness more con- 
spicuous. His complexion is pale and 
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rather sickly, and his countenance, with 
its deep furrows and imperfectly devel- 
oped chin, bears an expression of languid 
weariness, widely different from the ma- 
jestic and spirited air which imparted 
such a peculiar charm to the face of his 
august father. Strong as is the resem- 
blance which the present Emperor bears 
to his father, and, at the same time, to his 
beautiful mother, who has given him her 
sweet, gentle eyes, and although his form 
is still very straight and erect, and his 
bearing easy and graceful, he can hardly 
be called a fine and majestic-looking 
man, 

He stood leaning with his right hand 
on the back of an easy-chair when I en- 
tered the room, and nodded’ his head 
slightly, as I bowed to him in the most 
respectful manner. He addressed me in 
alow, deep voice, but, to my great sur- 
prise, in the French language, asking me if 
I was familiar with that tongue, and “ beg- 
ging me to permit him” (I quote his very 
words) to use it, inasmuch as he spoke it 
more fluently than the German language. 
He added, however, that he understood 
the latter perfectly, and, if I preferred to 
address him in it, I might do so by all 
means. I replied to His Majesty that, 
while I was familiar enough with the 
French language to understand all that he 
would condescend to say to me, I should 
gladly avail myself of his permission to 
use my mother tongue in my conversa- 
tion with him. Let me remark here, par- 
enthetically, that the Emperor, as I have 
been told since that time, speaks the Ger- 
man language very fluently, but unfortu- 
nately with that peculiar and unpleasant 
accent which Russians have soymuch diffi- 
culty in getting rid of; and it is, no doubt, 
owing to the knowledge of this fact that, 
at the audiences which he grants to Ger- 
mans, he always prefers using the French 
language, which he speaks with the purest 
Parisian accent. 

We conversed for over half an hour in 
- this manner. Nothing could be more 
pleasant and reassuring than the polite 
and kind tone in which His Majesty spoke 
tome; and I may justly remark here, 
that of all the numerous public function- 
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aries of Russia, if I may apply that name 
to him, with whom I came in contact 
both in Warsaw and in St. Petersburg, he 
was by far the most courteous and affable. 

He said that our Embassador had spo- 
ken to him on the preceding day about the 
affair which had brought me to St. Peters- 
burg, and requested me to give him a brief 
statement of the whole case, adding that 
our Embassador, for whom he felt the 
highest esteem, had assured him that, af- 
ter having himself examined the applica- 
tion, he found it eminently deserving of 
attention, and that my statement might 
be relied upon as trustworthy. This as- 
surance on the part of His Majesty set me 
perfectly at ease, and I hastened to brief- 
ly inform the Emperor of the manner in 
which my brother had been treated at 
Warsaw ; of the proofs of his innocence, 
which I held in my hands; and of the 
steps which I had taken to bring about 
his release. The Emperor listened to me 
very attentively, uttered now and then a 
thoughtful “H-m—H-m,” propounded a 
few questions to me, and, after I was 
through, he paced the room for afew mo- 
ments in silence. He then turned to me 
and said with an air of winning kindness, 
“T see that an injustice has been done in 
this case. I am sorry for it, and shall or- 
der the sentence passed upon your bro- 
ther to be rescinded. He shall be set free 
at the earliest moment.” 

So saying, and before I had time to 
thank His Majesty for his kindness, he 
stepped to the door, opened it, and ad- 
dressed a few words in Russian to the 
secretary seated at the writing-table in 
the adjoining room. His Majesty then 
closed the door again and returned to me. 
When I began to express my heart-felt * 
gratitude to him, he interrupted me smil- 
ingly by exclaiming in a louder tone than 
before, ‘ Non, non, pas de remerriments, 
M. de N., pas de remerriments;” and as if 
he wished not to give me a chance to re- 
cur to the subject, he asked me: 

“T suppose you are a resident of Ber- 
lin?” i 

“I live in the neighborhood of Stet- 
tin, Sire,” I replied. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “I have often 
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been there. It is, as it were, half a Rus- 
sian town. Its steamship lines connect it 
more closely with our seaports than any 
other Prussian city. Did you come by 
steamer to St. Petersburg?” 

I was frank enough to confess to His 
Majesty that I was liable to violent at- 
tacks of sea-sickness, and, therefore, pre- 
ferred travelling by railroad. He laughed, 
and ieplied that he knew what sea-sick- 
ness was, and that the doctors seemed to 
know no remedy for it. 

He next asked me if I had served in 
the army. 

I replied in the affirmative, and added 
that I was still a captain in the Pome- 
ranian regiment of Landwehr cuirassiers. 

“Then you participated in last year’s 
campaign?” asked the Emperor, eagerly. 

“T did, your Majesty.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “a real, light- 
ning campaign! We scarcely had time 
here to follow it: so quickly did the be- 
ginning and the decision succeed to each 
other. The railroads and the improved 
fire-arms and the good soldiers did the 
business.” 

“And the good generals,” I ventured 
to add. 

“You are right,” said His Majesty,“ and 
the good generals. A glorious campaign! 
Worthy of admiration !” 

His Majesty propounded a numVer of 
additional questions to me, and generally 
greeted my replies with short ejaculations, 
which seemed peculiar to him. Among 
other things he wanted to know if I had 
seen the Elector of Hesse-Cassel at Stet- 
tin; inquired after the health of several 
members of our royal family, and finally 
dismissed me in the most gracious man- 
ner, 

The room, in which I had held this, to 
me, so gratifying conversation with Al- 
exander the Second, was furnished in the 
same plain style as “the study of the 
Emperor Nicholas.” Four or five arm- 
chairs, an old sofa covered with black 
leather, bearing the traces of long-con- 
tinued use, a table in front of the sofa, 
and covered with books, papers, and 
maps, two large old-fashioned mahogany 
bureaus, with round lids, and mounted 
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with small brass eagles, constituted the 
furniture of an apartment where the 
ruler of the greatest empire in the world 
passes most of his time when he is in St. 
Petersburg. There he receives the mem- 
bers of his cabinet and all those persons 
to whom he grants so-called informal au- 
diences. The gala receptions of His Ma- 
jesty are held in the so-called Blue Hall 
of the Winter-Palace—a gorgeously deco- 
rated apartment, where His Majesty ap- 
pears on such occasions dressed in the 
gala uniform of a general of the imperial 
guard, and not in the comfortable green 
Waffenrock, with yellow buttons, black 
stock, and black pantaloons, which he 
wore in his private cabinet. Adjoining 
to this cabinet is a very narrow corridor, 
used only by the Emperor and his family, 
and which leads to the apartments occu- 
pied by the Empress and her children. 
Opposite to the door openjng upon the 
narrow corridor is a small room gurround- 
ed on two sides by walls which are most- 
ly composed of glass, In this small room 
stands an iron bed, and on this iron bed 
died the Emperor Nicholas, on that bleak, 
gloomy morning in March, 1855. The 
imperial family visits it annually on the 
anniversary of the late Emperor's death, 
on which occasion religious ceremonies 
are performed there. 

In the “study” I was received again 
by the chamberlain, who conducted me 
down stairs, and I may say that I has- 
tened out of the main portal and down 
the steps in front of the palace with a 
liggt, quick step, and a heart overflowing 
with joy. I hailed a drosky and drove 
back to the Prussian Legation. Our 
worthy Hmbassador congratulated me 
with heart-felt joy upon the success of 
my mission, for which I was so greatly 
indebted to his kind intercession, and as- 
sured me that the Emperor’s word would 
be religiously kept, and that I might look 
for my brother’s return in the course of 
a few months, 

In fact, a telegraphic dispatch which I 
received two months afterward from Au- 
gustus informed me that he had been 
released, and had reached Moscow on his 
way back to Prussia. 
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CHAPTER III. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE KROY FAMILY, 


On a certain Monday morning, not long 
after the Saturday night written of; at 
just the right hour, neither so early as to 
indicate haste, nor so late as to suggest 
carelessness of an engagement, Mr. Kroy 
was at his place of business. 

He had deemed it consistent with his 
dignity, that the same lady, who had in- 
sured his popularity by trudging through 
Wall street on Saturday afternoon, should 
accompany him, together with the girl, 
who, had she been a boy, should have 
been consigned to a Reform School, in 
the family carriage. Arrived in front of 
his place of business, Mr. Kroy got down 
from his position very deliberately, and 
stood for a moment talking to his wife. 
He wore the air of considerate deference, 
which some men always assume in pub- 
lic, and which would pass very nicely, 
even to the recipient, if the shadow of 
contrast did not ever stand so near at 
hand, to overshadow it. Nevertheless, 
the man was delivering a peremptory or- 
der. He was telling his wife to drive in- 
stantly to the upper part of the city, a 
distance of at least four miles, to deliver 
a message of no manner of importance in 
itself, and given for the reason that he 
knew she was dangerously near to the 
ferry, across which her heart had already 
gone. His carriage, he was quite deter- 
mined, should not go to Brooklyn that 
day; nor should his daughter visit the 
home, from whence twenty-two years 
before he had taken Cornelia Froitung to 
be his wife. 

Mr. Kroy really believed that the circle 
in which he moved had remained in ig- 
norance of the fact that the family of Mrs. 
Kroy lived in astate bordering closely on 
poverty, in Brooklyn. It isso easy to de- 
termine to one’s self that that which is 
greatly desired—is, Christopher Kroy had 
separated his children from their grand- 
mother Froitung by special mandate, and 
he longed, with all the tyranny of his na- 


ture, to effect a similar arrangement for 
his wife. Love for the friends of her 
youth, was in the life, mind, and soul of 
Cornelia Kroy. It was the same inherent 
loyalty which made her cling to her mo- 
ther and sisters that caused her to endure 
so much that was exasperating to her 
husband. He, blind man, did not see, 
neither did he understand, that if he 
could by any means detach her life from 
their life, by the same or other induce- 
ments, she might be constrained to leave 
him, 

Day by day, month after month, and 
year after year, this man tried by every 
means in his power to break the bonds 
that bound his wife to herfamily. Strange- 
ly enough, the idea was grounded in his 
mind that she was his—by the tenure of 
purchase, perhaps, certainly, in some way. 
that gave him the right to interfere with 
and subvert the plan of the original Ar- 
chitect. What if she had come into his 
ownership, a plain, little, country cottage; 
could he not, if he chose, tear that down, 
and rebuild after another plan ? 

So the man worked at his task: he 
succeeded in destroying the beautiful pro- 
portions and the symmetry of the cot- 
tage, and yet he failed to rear the struc- 
ture he imagined the wife of Christopher 
Kroy ought to stand before the world, and 
the failure fretted him. 

His daughter Zilpha was, he thought, 
on the whole, a vexatious failure—worse 
even than her mother. The man was 
twice blinded, or he would have seen, 
known and felt, that the self-same quali- 
ties which vexed him so in his daughter, 
were those she had inherited from him. 
He was shrewd ; quick to note causes in- 
fluencing action; with a sharp, incisive 
way of telling out when he discovered 
them; and Zilpha was unfortunately quite 
as much of a natural detective upon her 
father. It exasperated him beyond meas- 
ure to find that she canvassed his mo- 
tives, brought them out face to face with 
himself. The man did not relish the 
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plain looking-glass that Zilpha was al- 
ways unconsciously holding up for him to 
see himself in. 

More than all, Zilpha loved her mother 
with a never-varying affection, and al- 
though Christopher Kroy did not, and 
could not at that time of his life, care for 
love, he wanted its forms and ceremonies, 
its semblance about him; while, for coun- 
terfeits, whether in love, or dress, Zilpha 
had all her mother’s innate repugnance. 

There was a son belonging to this 
family of Kroys. 
and he was a student at Yale College at 
the time the unfortunate Bermuda plan 
brought, the first discord into this story. 
So that his purse was kept full, the youth 
was quite indifferent to the financial af- 
fairs of his father. He cared little, under 
the shade of learning and elms, whether 
stocks were up or down, and, of the in- 
ner life of his mother and sister, he knew 
no more than he did of that of the woman 
in themoon. Nor was the youth in fault, 
Circumstances had made a great gulf be- 
tween his life and their life. 

On that Monday morning, Mr. Kroy 
stood for a moment and watched his coach 
roll away. He then went into his private 
office, which fronted on the street, with 
a thrill of inward satisfaction, because of 
the consciousness that no more stylish 
equipage would appear on the street that 
day; besides, he had planned the entire 
affair of the drive to have its especial ef- 
fect upon the men who he knew were 
in waiting for him. 

“ Good morning!” he said, with ex- 
ceeding cordiality, as he entered. “ You 
will excuse my being a trifle late. My 
daughter is not in very firm health just 
now, and I have been looking after her 
morning drive.” 

What an example for negligent fathers, 
thought Nathan Wave. “These rich men 
do set the right copy when once they 
begin.” 

“ What is your conclusion, Mr. Kroy!” 
asked Norman Cloud, “I trust the inter- 
vening Sunday has not shed any unfavor- 
able light on our undertaking.” 

“Well sir! not exactly. Ihave thought 
the matter over, and have arrived at a 
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conclusion—it is this: if I enter into the 
enterprise and conduct it with proper dil- 
igence and care—and it is going to be a 
large operation, one that will consume a 
vast deal of time, more than I know how 
to give to it——” 

“Excuse me a moment, Mr. Kroy; I 
merely wished to say that we do not pro- 
pose to give you much trouble: we intend 
to keep an eye over everything and save 
you from all annoyance, except in emer- 
gencies,” interrupted Mr, Cloud. 

“ Exactly so!” began Mr. Kroy. “I 
comprehend your meaning and know pre- 
cisely how the thing stands, but I consider 
that it is a man’s duty to keep his name 
free from all doubt or suspicion, When 
he has once gained, after hard service, a 
position in the world, he learns to hold it 
at its true value, and is unwilling to let it 
slip through his fingers by one careless 
act. Now, gentlemen, the following is 
my ultimatum: If I accept the position 
for which you have sought my nominal 
ownership, I shall be, compelled to give 
up a number of enterprises which have 
been presented for my consideration. 
Thus, time will be gained for thorough 
work; therefore, if you choose to make 
me President of the Company, with full 
powers, I have decided to accept it.” 

The two men who had entered Mr. 
Kroy’s office so full of hope and expecta- 
tion, looked at each other in curious amaze- 
ment, and for a minute neither spoke. 
They were ill prepared for the peculiar 
phase the enterprise had taken. 

The would-be President came to the 
rescue, by saying, while he held the eyes 
of the prime mover steadfast to his own, 
“ You forget what advantage can be gain- 
ed by the arrangement I propose. We 
can manage affairs quietly, in our own way, 
without that surveillance, which in com- 
panies whose names I could mention, is 
so great hindrance to progress. It is not 
always pleasant to have one’s foundation- 
stones examined too closely, you know, 
and I trust I do not flatter myself when 
I consider that my reputation can carry 
the enterprise forward as securely as that 
of any other man on the street.” 

Having thrown out that little stimula- 
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tive, Mr. Kroy adroitly summoned an of- 
fice-boy to call him from the room. Nei- 
ther Mr, Cloud nor Mr. Wave perceived the 
slightest indication of the call. The boy 
came, saying the instant he was within 
the door, ‘ Please, Mr. Kroy, Mr. Power 
has sent to know if he can see you for a 
moment,” 

“You will excuse me, I will return 
presently,” said Mr, Kroy with a courte- 
ous wave of his hand and arm im token 
of departure. 

Of course it was no one’s business to 
watch the outgoings and incomings of Mr. 
Kroy; therefore only you and I, chance 
reader, need to know, that he was closeted 
for a brief period in a small private office 
adjoining that in which the two men were, 
during which time he held no conversa- 
tion with Mr. Power. 

No sooner had he left the room, than 
the following conversation began in the 
lowest of conversational tones: 

“Ts it a damper?” asked Mr, Cloud. 

“No,” replied Mr. Wave; “I rather 
think it will draw well; did you catch 
the expression of his eves when he said 
that word, surveillance ?” 

“No: you see he addressed his talk to 
you. I wish I could know exactly what 
he is thinking of.” 

“For my part,” whispered Mr. Wave, 
“T am willing to let him have his way. 
Maybe he will put some money in, be- 
fore he lets the thing godown. You no- 
tice, he is so proud of his name, that I 
calculate he would come down with some 
of his thousands, rather than*to have the 
thing fall through.” 

“Yes,” muttered the other. ‘“ And 
then, should the scheme prove a failure, 
it will be a comfort to our misery to go 
down in good company; besides, we can 
manage pretty quick to find out the tone 
and temper of the man, Shall we con- 
sent?” 

Mr. Wave could only deliver his assent 
in pantomime, for, on the instant, Mr. 
Kroy entered the room. 

“Mr. Kroy,” said Mr. Cloud, rising as 
he spoke, “ in consideration of the honor 
and position your name will confer on 
the Company, we, as far as our individual 
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influence extends, will exert it to throw 
the control into your hands.” 

Since this story does not concern itself 
with the formation of Steamship Com- 
panies, beyond Christopher Kroy’s con- 
nection therewith, it is only necessary to 
add that at the first meeting for the choice 
of officers, that gentleman was duly elect- 
ed to the office he coveted, with powers 
ordinary and extraordinary, to his entire 
satisfaction. 

He went to his home from that meet- 
ing, after his election, with so much less 
of the air of “ Iam master here,” that his 
wife and daughter perceived the change, 
even as he went up the steps at the en- 
trance, 

During the day the mind and heart of 
Mrs. Kroy had been busy with a plan 
that she was just as solicitous about as 
Mr. Kroy had been regarding his office 
in the new company. 

When Mr. Kroy had said to Messrs, 
Cloud and Wave that his daughter was 
not in very firm health, he uttered a truth, 
the depth of which he had not measured. 
Since the summer of the same year, Mrs. 
Kroy had felt anxiety as she had seen 
Zilpha losing, day by day, something of 
strength and energy. The proposed plan 
of a trip to Bermuda, which had been 
opened with such unpleasant accompani- 
ments, was one in every way especially 
desirable, and at the same time perfectly 
feasible, wanting only the sanction of Mr. 
Kroy. 

Mrs. Kroy had decided to put up her 
petition for the plea that night, and when 
her husband entered with less of the mas- 
terful air, her heart grew light, and hope 
brightened, All day she had been by 
slow degrees preparing to brave his an- 
ger, if needful, and, suddenly, the path 
had opened, she thought, before her, with 
the thorns cleared. 

Zilpha, when her father entered the 
room, was lying on a sofa, She had re- 
cently returned from a short walk with 
a sense of heavy weariness that, while it 
overcame her bodily activity, yet aroused 
her mind to keen perception, She was 
in that super-sensitive state when things 
too minute for ordinary observation loom 
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out on the realm of mind. She looked 
up attentively when Mr. Kroy came in, 
and asked, “‘ What has happened to you, 
papa? Have you had some great good 
fortune to-day ?” 

“ What made you ask me that question, 
Zilpha ?” 

“Because I felt it when you came up 
the steps, and when you shut the hall 
door, and now that you are come in, I 
see it shining this minute in your eyes.” 

“ Zilpha! You have a very bad habit of 
watching me; of noticing everything I 
do; of listening to every word I speak, 
and now verily, you begin to translate my 
thoughts by my fodtsteps and my feel- 
ings by the way I shut the doors. It is 
disagreeable to be watched. Mind now, I 
do not like it. I wish you to remember in 
future and take uo notice of my manner.” 

“But, papa, tell me how I can help it. 
What would you think if now, just after 
you have been telling me not to watch 
you, Ishould get up and go out and slam 
the door as hard as I could.” 

“T should think you were very imper- 
tinent and angry.” 

“Well, papa, if one slams the door and 
you know it is from anger, why can not 
one judge just as truly of other emotions 
that work outwardly, when we do not 
know it, perhaps.” 

“There! there! Child—you bother 
me,” was the somewhat laconic way in 
which Mr. Kroy explained the whole 
subject to his own mind, and dismissed it 
from the conversation. 

Mrs. Kroy had trembled during the 
above conversation lest anger should steal 
in, andshe had well determined that the 
current of life should flow freely just then 
because she had her great venture to 
make; so, whilst Zilpha lay quite still, her 
full gray eyes watching a fly or two that 
had forgotten to get into winter quarters, 
Mrs.Kroy told to her husband the pleasant 
happenings of the day, carefully suppress- 
ing the smallest coloring that could serve 
to vex him. 

Zilpha, watching the flies, wondered in 
her young way why it was that her father 
and herself could never, as she expressed 
it in her thoughts, “get on together.” 
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There had been days, during which, when 
she found him more irritable than usual, 
she had avoided.saying in his presence one 
word more than the occasion made essen- 
tial. Even in his pleasantest hours, five 
minutes of converse was certain to end in 
alittle gust of turbulent feeling on his side, 
if happily, it escaped a storm of down- 
right violence, in which anger swept the 
subject out of the horizon. 

As the young girl lay thus that night, 
trying, in her dumb kind of way, to feel 
out the truth, for she could not argue 
it—her father watched her, as he had not 
done in years. 

It was true that he was wont to hold 
close observation over her dress, style, 
manners, because he was anxious that she 
should do him honor; but on that night, 
it was something over and beyond all the 
minutize of daily motes that bound the fa- 
ther’s eyes to Zilpha Kroy. Suddenly, 
when his wife thought the bit of news she 
was telling for his benefit was absorbing 
all his attention, he started from his chair 
and began to pace the room up and down, 
like one in prison, and eager to get free. 
He was trying to get free from a thought 
which appalled him. As he had watched 
the girl, he had studied her face, feature 
by feature, and it had satisfied him, The 
most casual observer, meeting Zilpha 
Kroy’s face in public, would have taken a 
second look at it, because of its attractive- 
ness. The face certainly was not the 
cause of the man’s discontent with his 
daughter. Her education was progress- 
ing to the sftisfaction of her masters, and, 
estimated by cost, that certainly satisfied 
him, A strong abiding sense of propriety 
in time and place in Zilpha, had made her 
the model for the fashionable would-be 
well-bred young girls of her acquaintance, 

It was no outward seeming that sent 
him to and fro—it was the thought that 
had forced itself upon him, saying, ‘‘ that 
child of yours is your second self, She has 
powers which work steadily along by the 
side of your own. The irritating cause 
is, that she holds the key to your thoughts 
and intentions by an inherited divining rod 
more true than that of any seeker after 
precious ore. She has the capacity to 
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countermine you, and you know, you, 
Christopher Kroy! in your very heart of 
hearts, that your chief aim in life is to 
hide your true self, while she detects the 
ore that lies beneath the surface. God 
sometimes sets one’s self, over against 
one’s self, in similar manner. The inherit- 
ed tendencies in certain families work 
out the punishment of Nature by the rising 
up of another generation with the old 
traits grown stronger to confront the 
older sinner. 

Mr. Kroy’s first impulse was to flee 
away from his child, lest she discover his 
knowledge of herpower. For an instant, 
an emotion akin to hate held his heart. 
He turned and looked once again at Zil- 
pha. Her fair, sweet face was not intent 
on him just then. She was making the 
important discovery that flies never move 
in circles or curves, but always at an angle, 
and never less than arightangle. In this 
subtle manner was the way prepared for 
Mrs. Kroy’s cherished plan. She thought 
she had been deftly smoothing over the 
surface of the ground by hersunny gossip, 
and she had to the best of her ability, to- 
tally unconscious of the deep subsoiling 
Nature had wrought. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MIDNIGHT TELEGRAM, 


Christopher! The word was spoken 
so gently; so as if it had crept into the 
outward air by mistake, that it made no 
impression on the mind of Mr. Kroy, al- 
though he would have resented the an- 
nouncement that he was asleep, on the 
same night when he had made the appal- 
ling discovery regarding Zilpha. Mrs, 
Kroy waited a few seconds to gain cour- 
age, then she ventured to say, but quite 
as softly as before, “ Christopher ! ” 

There was no response. The first call 
had been the feather of sound that had 
wafted him over into the valley of uncon- 
sciousness. 

Mrs. Kroy thought, “I cannot give it 
up now. If ever he were in a condition 
to be influenced by me, that time is come, 
now, to-night,” and yet she did not like 
to awaken him directly. She laid a plan 
—so determined had she become to suc- 
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ceed ; so much heart had she thrown into 
the matter that not a wisp of conscience 
whispered that she was acting a lie, when 
she got up and unlocked the door of the 
room opening into the hall, She went 
out and stood, as if listening, for a few 
seconds, She then returned and was not 
careful to close the door softly. Mr. Kroy 
was thoroughly awakened by the noise, 
and started from his pillow, calling “‘ Cor- 
nelia! Where are you, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Did you hear a sound, as of some one 
groaning?” she asked. “I listened in 
the hall to hear if it came from Zilpha’s 
room.” 

Now that bit of acting was highly di- 
plomatic on the part of Mrs, Kroy. Alarm, 
because of sounds in the night, was one 
of the sensitive places in her husband's 
nature, and she had instinctively availed 
herself of it to avoid the censure of hav- 
ing awakened him, 

“T heard nothing but your shutting of 
the door, Listen again!” 

Oddly enough, on the instant there came 
up to them the sound of the street door- 
bell. Mr. Kroy made haste to turn on the 
gas. He then waited a proper time to 
hear Peter go down. The bell rang a 
second and third time. Whomever it 
might be, the errand was evidently one of 
haste, if not of importance. Mr. Kroy 
turned low the gas and cautiously lifted 
the sash. A policeman was passing on 
the opposite side, That fact sent away 
the suspicion of robbery, and Mr. Kroy 
opened the door, 

There stood at the entrance a youth, 
scarcely out of his boyhood, who said, 
‘““A telegram, sir.. They sent me up from 
the office, thinking you might wish to 
catch the first train in the morning, sir.” 

Mrs. Kroy was listening in the hall 
above. She could scarcely restrain her 
anxiety to call out as Mr. Kroy lit a 
burner below to read the message ere the 
boy went. She heard the rustle of the 
paper as he opened the envelope. After 
a few seconds, very few, of ominous si- 
lence, she heard the words, “ No answer; 
tell Mr. Line he has my thanks for send- 
ing this up to-night.” The door received 
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all its locks and bolts; the gas was turned 
off; then with a low, heavy tread, as of 
one under an unseen burden, Christopher 
Kroy mounted his magnificent staircase. 
The night was lit by the full moon, and 
through the stained glass of the oriel 
window on the landing a few prismatic 
tints came in and rested on Cornelia Kroy 
as she awaited him. 

She did not speak, she slipped her 
hand through his arm, and—strange ca- 
ress on his part—he drew her head upon 
his shoulder, and in silence the two went 
to their own room. It was not often 
that a trouble came to this man into 
which he instinctively admitted his wife, 
but this one involved herself. He led 
her under the full light, and said, “ Cor- 
nelia, we must go up to New Haven by 
the first train to-morrow morning. John 
is ill. Here isa telegram from a young 
friend of his.” 

“John ill! Let me see it.” He gave 
her the paper, and her mother heart eked 
out of the words she found there what 
comfort it might. The message was: 
“John Kroy is ill, uncomfortably ill, but 
not in danger, says the Doctor, but I 
take the friend’s privilege and send this.” 
Mr. Kroy was looking down at his wife. 
He saw her eyes thread every letter of 
the message, as if it were able to lead her 
to more certain hope, and he thought, by 
sume one of the wonderful associations 
that bind together with undying withes 
the words and actions of this life, of the 
day when, returned from the church 
wherein their baby had been baptized, 
she had searched the face of their child 
long and silently,—so long that he had 
asked, “Cornelia, what is it?” and she 
had replied, “Christopher, I am looking 
for some faint trace of this child’s future.” 
Thus on that night she seemed to be 
searching the telegram as if the future 
were there written. 

Mr. Kroy gently reached forth his hand 
and took the paper. She looked up from 
it, and with her eyes on his face said: “ Do 
you suppose it could have been John’s 
groans that I heard when I went to listen 
at Zilpha’s door? I have heard that such 
things sometimes happen in this world.” 
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“For mercy’s sake, don’t get supersti- 
tious!” ejaculated Mr. Kroy; “it is bad 
enough to have John fallen ill, up there 
among strangers. I don’t imagine he will 
get much care from the red-brick pile in 
which he is hived, or the ‘protecting 
elms’ either, and as for the Alma Mater, 
I don’t think she spends much of 
time in making gruels and nursing her 
sick sons. I would rather have you any 
day for nurse, Cornelia,” 

“John never was strong, and Zilpha 
is getting weaker and thinner every day. 
Tam afraid, Christopher, we have thought 
more of keeping our wealth than our 
children; have taken more care to pre- 
serve and increase it than for their best 
welfare.” 

Whilst Mrs. Kroy made the remark she 
had had her hands employed in folding 
together a chintz wrapper; something 
that was suitable to care for illness in. 

“T dare say it is not much after all. 
You see, Cornelia, when one stops to 
think, this telegram is sent by a young 
fellow like John, who, perhaps, has never 
in his life had so much as a toothache. 
If it had been a serious matter, the Doc- 
tor would have sent it. Put a few neces- 
sary articles together, and we will run up 
by the first train, and maybe bring the 
boy back with us. I do not know how 
to be gone long from town, just now,” 

That chance allusion to the sounds 
heard being the groans of his son, distant 
near fourscore miles, disturbed the equi- 
librium of Mr, Kroy more than he was 
willing to own, or to feel ; hence his effort 
to put it down—hence the ignoring of 
illness itself, in the face of business, which 
must be attended to, whatever came. 
The sharp share went through his nature, 
nevertheless, and turned up furrow after 
furrow during the hours of that night, 
until, when the morning came, Christo- 
pher Kroy looked as if some stroke of 
age had fallen over him. Not thus did 
the trouble work in the heart of his wife. 
She, thinking her husband slept, repented 
sorely of all the uneven places in the 
baby and boyhood of her son—places 
where she might have helped him over 
with a gentler hand. “Jf she had only 
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known that when he grew older and went 
to Yale College he would be taken ill 
there, and a night telegram should quiver 
along the wires to tell of it, doubtless she 
would have managed many affairs differ- 
ently,” I hear some reader laughingly sug- 
gest, with an addendum of “ how silly in 
Mrs. Kroy.” I think, in defense, I will 
venture on ground that is in most cases 
extremely dangerous, and make an asser- 
tion—namely, that Nature is never silly. 
Having made that assertion, I do not 
know that I can prove that it 7s Nature 
who invariably and under all circum- 
stances makes it to appear, when sorrow 


comes in the form of illness or death, that- 


we might have been kinder, better, truer 
to the object taken. I doubt if ever pa- 
rent lost child, or child father or mother, 
or friend lost friend, if that parent, child, 
or friend did not mourn over opportunity 
lost for kind action, who could not call to 
mind, nay, in whose heart the call has 
not cried out of itself, accusing for words 
not spoken in love, and this in those cases 
where love and affection has most abound- 
ed. It was not Nature’s silliness that 
made Cornelia Kroy let the tears fall into 
her pillow while she thought of the days 
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and hours wherein she might have bright- 
ened the life of her boy, and had not. It 
is one of the glorious proofs of Nature’s 
possibilities ; one of the supreme evidences 
of the cultivation to which mortals can 
and ought to attain. By the flashes of 
the spirit’s lightning, we know what dark- 
ness has prevailed.—Thus, by the light 
let in through the hours of uncertainty 
and darkness, the soul of Mrs. Kroy was 
illuminated for future duty. 

The morning was late and cold; an 
easterly wind swept up Long Island 
Sound; shook itself against the land; 
tossed to and fro the trees whose foliage 
it had set adrift in October. To Christo- 
pher Kroy and his wife it brought an 
uncomfortable sense of the near approach 
of winter. Besides, the hour was a por- 
tion of the day unfamiliar to either, and 
they felt uncomfortably “left out in the 
cold” as they entered the State of Con- 
necticut. The picture grew more vivid 
of their son, as they passed through the 
miles of air: ill, in the dismal-looking 
pile of brick, so old that that faithful ser- 
vant of all work, the sun, no longer tries 
to gild it, 


(To be continued.) 


———— 


CHILDREN AND 


A rre.ine of embarrassment, almost of 
incompetency, comes over me as I seat 
myself to the work I have undertaken. I 
feel that I am about to write of people 
who know a deal more than I do; and 
that in attempting to reproduce their wise 
sayings I may simply succeed in shearing 
them of all point and spoiling the general 
effect, Very much depends on the way 
a thing is said, and it is impossible to por- 
tray all the conditions of children’s utter- 
ances on paper. These philosophers in 
pinafores—are they not wiser in their 
generation than the pundits of the period ? 
In the very outset of my writing there 
comes to me a vision of a little child, for 
three days lost, and finally found—where ? 
In the temple, “sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions!” 

It was but the other day that a lady 


THEIR SAYINGS. 


with whom I differed regarding the disci- 
pline of her household, declared that I 
could not enter into her feelings: “ You 
are not a mother! ” she cried, in reproach- 
ful accents. This was one of those ex- 
ceedingly plain and self-evident proposi- 
tions which the most argumentative man 
never thinks of disputing. That incident, 
however, admonishes me that I had bet- 
ter confess in the beginning that I am 
not a parent. But notwithstanding my 
lamentable deficiency in that respect 
(which no one more than myself can sin- 
cerely regret)—I claim to be in sympathy 
with children sufficiently to better under- 
stand them than do many who have given 
an alphabetical row of pledges to society, 
with little thought as to how they should 
redeem them. May one not well know 
how to tip and feather an arrow without 
having a quiver full slung at his back ? 
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The numerous experts who bend twigs 
the country round seldom have orchards 
of their own. 

I find myself in sympathy with chil- 
dren because of never having forgotten 
that I was once a child myself—the chief 
difficulty to contend with in life is a dis- 
position to forget that Iam not one now, 
I remember how I felt and how I rea- 
soned ; how the wisdom of the elders not 
infrequently seemed foolishness to me; 
how my little world was filled with 
strange puzzles which kept my brain on 
the rack, and how indignant I was at hav- 
ing my demands for light answered simply 
with: “Little boys should not ask ques- 
tions,” or some equally grating saw which 
put my teeth on edge with resentment. 

“Little boys should be seen and not 
heard.” Does it not follow then, as a 
thing of course, that big men should be 
heard and not seen? Certainly in many 
cases the reputations of big men would 
be benefited were this converse of the 
rule adopted. 

Very few parents realize how children 
—even at a comparatively tender age— 
cipher out the shallowness of parental ex- 
cuses, and laugh in their tiny sleeves at 
parental inconsistencies, Instance in 
point, my little friend Willie. 

He had just begun to go to school, but, 
strange to say, did not like it—for which 
reason I fear he can never become Presi- 
dent of these United States. It was 
rather unfortunate, perhaps, that his first 
experience of school and of snow fell to- 
gether. Temptation came to him in the 
shape of a sled, with red runners, and he 
fell an easy victim to it. So it was that 
about school-time he became subject to 
an accession of headache, which made 
confinement impossible, but did not at all 
interfere with his going out to slide after 
an hour or two at home. 

One glorious morning, in particular, he 
came to his mother with a “ drefful” 
headache—school was not to be thought 
of under such circumstances. 

“Very well, Willie,” said she, “if you 
have a bad headache you may stay at 
home, but remember you must not come 
afterwards and ask to go and slide.” 
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Not a half-hour afterwards up came 
Willie—his “ drefful” headache all gone 
—-with the usual petition. 

“No, Willie, you know I told you if 
you stayed at home I should not let you 
go out with your sled, and you wouldn't 
have me tell a lie, would you?” 

Willie turned away thoughtfully, but a 
moment after his face brightened up as 
he saw a path out of the dilemma, and 
he sidled up to his mamma with a confi- 
dential whisper : 

“T don’t want you to tell a lie, mother, 
but couldn't you just fix it, you know, as 
you do when you put me to bed and say 
you are not going out, and then go?” 

It had never occurred to the mother 
that the child had become acquainted 
with her tergiversations; and judge of her 
surprise when his discovery was so unex- 
pectedly flashed upon her, There he had 
carried a knowledge of the truth of things 
in his breast none knew how long, and 
suffered himself to be put to bed night 
after night without betraying it. Believe 
me, children discover that their parents 
have a way of “fixing it” oftener than 
parents imagine. 

But a terribly wise little fellow was 
that same Willie—very old for his years. 
He was never willing to admit that he 
could not understand all that old folks 
could, and was not interested in ali which 
interested them. 

Thus, a literary society was formed in 
the village, the members meeting weekly 
for the purpose of reading the English 
classics, Willie heard of it, and was very 
anxious to join. His mother suggested 
that perhaps he had better attend a meet- 
ing first and see how he liked it; so when 
it next came off at her house he was per- 
mitted to sit up. Spenser's Faerie Queen 
was read, There sat Willie, perched up 
The 


queer old English fell drowsily on the 


in his chair, wide awake as an owl. 


air, and glances were ever and again cast 
at the new member to see if he were not 
dropping off. Butno; without winking 
once he sat it all through, with the grav- 
ity of a judge, looking as though he un- 
derstood and critically weighed every 
word, When all was over, however, and 
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his mamma put him to bed, he called her 
back after the good-night kiss had been 
given: 

“Mamma,” he said, putting his arms 
round her neck, “ your meetin’ was dref- 
ful interestin’, but I don’t think I want 
to go again.” 

He would not confess to having made 
a mistake. 

How observant children are, and how 
their ears prick up at an intimation 
that anything is going on which they are 
not particularly desired to see or hear! 

A little fellow—a “ minister’s son,” by 
the way—sat on the floor one afternoon, 
playing with his blocks, when some ladies 
called on hismamma, Very soon the con- 
versation turned (I am sorry to say) ona 
bit of scandal that was in the village. 
temembering suddenly that the child was 
in the room, and not knowing exactly 
how much he might understand of what 
was being said, an abrupt pause was made 
in the conversation. 

There sat the little fellow, busy with 
his blocks, and in reality not heeding a 
word of what was being said. But no 
sooner did the pause come than he turned 
round, and rolling on the floor, and laugh- 
ing as though his little sides would burst, 
shouted: “Go right on; that’s just such 
as I like to hear every day!” 

Not inaptly has “the faith of a little 
child” been held up as an example for the 
emulation of the grown. Harry had been 
told that whatever he asked for in ear- 
nestness of heart would be granted of 
God. It was raining one summer day, 
and he wanted to go out and paddle with 
bare feet in the pools that had formed. 
“Mamma,” he said, “do you think that 
Dod would stop raining a little while if I 
asked him?” 

“ Perhaps so,” she replied. 

Harry went to the window and put out 
his head far as he could stretch it. “ Dod! 
Dod!” he cried, “stop yainin’, please; I 
want to go out and paddle.” 

A flash of lightning and a clap of thun- 
der made him dodge in his head, as 
you've seen a terrapin retire into its shell. 
“Mamma,” said he, “I guess Dod’s angry 
because I didn’t say mister.” 
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By and by he tried it again: “TI say 
Dod—Mr. Dod—won’t you please stop 
yainin’ a little?” 

Coincidently, the sun looked out from 
the clouds, and the shower resolved itself 
into a few rattling drops: “That'll do, 
Mr. Dod,” he said, waving his hand in a 
rather patronizing manner, “I can put 
on my old hat.” 

But not always are children’s sup- 
plications so speedily and surely an- 
swered, Very distinctly do I remem- 
ber anxiously inquiring of my mother if 
it were indeed true that if one had faith 
like a grain of mustard-seed his prayer 
would be granted—that a mountain for 
the asking would be removed and cast 
into the sea. 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

The blue waters of Lake Champlain 
rolied at our very door, and in the dis- 
tance beyond the Green Mountains reared 
their frosted heads. I had great curiosity 
to see what a spiash they ,would make, 
and so, though inwardly trembling for the 
result, prayed nigh upon a week that 
they might be removed and cast into the 
lake. The faith of a grain of mustard- 
seed indeed—mine was as strong as a 
whole mustard pot! But not a step 
would the mountains budge, and there 
they stand to this day. 

However, I determined to give faith 
another trial; and so, for several nights, 
after going through with the set formula 
ending with “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” etc., added a postscript to the effect 
that I might find a little brass cannon un- 
der my trundle-bed on waking. The post- 
script, be it understood, was a mental 
one, for I had got down at the bottom of 
the Santa Claus business by surreptitious 
observation, and had a pretty clear idea 
that if my mother heard the prayer it 
would stand rather too good a chance of 
being answered. I wished to give the 
thing a fair trial. 

Never, I venture to say, was a faith 
stronger than mine on this occasion. 
Morning after morning, first on rising, I 
took the broom and swept it under the 
bed, whisking it round in every corner, 
and fully expecting each moment to poke 
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out the coveted cannon. But none came. 
Fearful, then, that I had failed to reach 
its lurking-place, I would light a candle 
and throw its light under, illuminating 
the remotest recesses; but, alas, no min- 
iature artillery bristled in its beams. 

Oh the implicit, unreasoning, unques- 
tioning faith of childhood! Is there not 
happiness in it? Could I gain back my 
belief in Santa Claus, even, I would not 
barter it for all the wisdom I have since 
acquired. 

“ Mamma, mamma,” cried a little boy, 
when the sun sat gorgeously red one 
Christmas eve, “see how hot heaven is 
over there. Santa Claus is baking I 
guess.” 

In manner somewhat like did one of 
these natural philosophers account for 
another phenomenon. Hearing a man 
dump coal in the bin one day, with a ter- 
rible rumbling, he shouted: ‘“‘ Oh, mother, 
now I know what makes thunder. It is 
God putting coal on.” 

Children are great realists, interpreting 
things in the most literal sense. To the 
infantile mind the beautiful metaphor of 
the Lord walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day, conveys the idea of a 
tangible presence. “I know,” said a little 
boy to whom the passage was read ; “just 
as papa does, with his hands behind him, 
and an old coat on.” 

“T don’t want to die and go to heav- 
en,” remarked a little girl, laying down 
her book; “but if God would let down a 
big basket and draw me up with a rope 
I think I should like it.” 

Another little girl, after having learned 
what a post-mortem examination was, de- 
clared that she would not consent to be 
so dealt with after death. 

“What, not if it would be greatly to 
the benefit of those who lived?” asked 
her mother. 

“No, how would I look going to heay- 
en all cut to pieces! ” 

Children are generally very much ex- 
ercised as to the appearance and impres- 
sion they will make when they enter the 
golden portals. Lottie lying sick with a 
fever—a cousin of corresponding age had 
died shortly before—was loath to take her 
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medicine, and a pair of earrings was prom- 
ised her if she would. Soon after, while 
all supposed she was asleep, she burst out 
in a great fit of laughter. Asked what 
pleased her so, she replied, “Oh, it tck- 
les me so to think how cousin Hiram will 
laugh when he sees me come walking in- 
to heaven with my new earrings! ” 

An eminent clergyman of Brooklyn 
lost a beautiful little boy lately—one of 
twins. They were greatly petted by all 
who knew them, and attracted great 
attention wherever they were seen. On 
his death-bed, while all around him were 
weeping in view of the impending change, 
the little sufferer looked up: “ Mamma, I 
wonder what Jesus will say when he lets 
me into heaven.” 

A few evenings since a little boy sat 
on the floor playing with his blocks. He 
was building a chair—a strange-shaped, 
druidical-looking seat. “‘Does God see 
everything?” he asked. 

“Certainly, my child,” returned his 
mother. 

“Then how he will laugh when he sees 
this chair!” 

“Do you see the new moon up in the 
sky?” asked Hattie’s mother. 

“Did God just make it and put it 
there ?” was the child’s quick question. 

Lottie, when a little girl, was told that 
Harriet was her half-sister. 

“Which half is mine?” she demanded. 

A friend of mine has two bright little 
boys—Freddy, between three and four 
years old, and Willie about five. A chron- 
icle of their doings and sayings would fill a 
volume, but two specimens must suflice. 

Both were very fond of milk, and a 
mug of it always completed their supper. 
But, while in the country last summer, it 
so chanced that they one day saw the girl 
milking. 

“There, Willie,” said Freddy, “ you see 
that, do you! I don’t want any more milk 
after the cow’s had it,” and he withdrew 
very much disgusted. 

That evening when their mugs of milk 
were placed on the table both stood un- 
touched, A reason of this phenomenon 
being asked, Freddy simply declared that 
he didn’t want any milk after the cow 
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had had it, but further refused to explain. 
Willie, however, told of the discovery of 
the morning. 

The mother then explained to them 
that the milk did not come to them second- 
hand—that the cow ate grass, which was 
changed into milk by a wonderful chemi- 
cal process, akin to that which produced 
everything in nature. In the light of this 
explanation Willie was satisfied, but Fred- 
dy still turned up his nose at milk, stick- 
ing by the original proposition. 

After supper, Willie, who on these im- 
portant occasions always acted as ex- 
pounder, took his brother aside into a 
corner. “It’s all right, Freddy,” he said, 
“and you can just go on drinking your 
milk again. The cow eats grass, and 
that’s what makes it. Now if the cow 
didn’t eat the grass, you’d have to, you 
see. That's what the cow’s for.” 

Freddy resumed his evening draughts. 
To his mind the only alternative was 
eating grass, and from that he shrank. 

On another occasion the mother was 
telling Freddy about the proposed sacri- 
fice of Isaac by Abraham, assisting his 
comprehension of it by the picture in the 
old family Bible. There lay the boy bound 
on the altar, while the patriarch brandish- 
eda huge knife, drawn back apparently 
within an inch of the nose of the ram, 
which stood looking out from the bushes 
as unconcernedly as though it were not 
his own funeral, The mother was expa- 
tiating on the greatness of the sacrifice 
and the opportuneness of the substitute, 
when Freddy, whose feelings were now 
worked up to fever-pitch, surprised her 
by shouting out, “Sheepy, sheepy, why 
don’t you grab the knife and run?” 

His sympathies lay wholly with the 
sheap, which will recall to the reader’s 
mind the story of the little girl who was 
affected to tears on being shown the pic- 
ture of Daniel in the den of lions. On 
being told that she need not cry, for the 
prophet was not devoured, it turned out 
that she was distressed for fear that one 
little lion in the corner would not get 
anything to eat, Daniel being evidently 
too small to go round, 

Children, by the way, are generally 
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great humorists—unconscious ones, often. 
Practical jokes, in particular, are their 
delight. They like, too, to provoke ex- 
pectation and then disappoint it. And 
they do not very often commit the too 
common mistake of laughing at their 
own jokes: 

“What are you going to do to-day, 
Sherwood?” asked that sage’s grand- 
father. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Did you ever see nothing ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Down a well.” ° 

“Tsn’t there something burning here ?” 
asked his mother coming into the room 
one day where he sat. 

“Yes,” replied Sherwood. 

“ What is it?” (in alarm.) 

“ Coal.” 

All this as gravely as a judge, seeming- 
ly unaware ‘that he was perpetrating 
“ sells,” 

Again, at a soirée, lately, a lady came 
up to alittle fellow some seven years old, 
whom she knew very well by. sight but 
did not remember by name. He ap- 
peared to be rather backward, and when 
dancing commenced had no partner. See- 
ing a young miss of her acquaintance ap- 
parently disengaged at the other end of 
the room, she offered to introduce him to 
her. 

“No,” said he, “I’d rather not be in- 
troduced to her.” 

“Why not? She is a very nice girl.” 

“No, not to her; I'd rather be intro- 
duced to some one else.” 

The peculiar emphasis he placed on 
“her” induced the lady to ask him, “ Why 
not to her? What objection have you?” 

The little fellow looked up with as 
roguish a twinkle as ever shone out of 
two eyes and said, “ She’s my sister!” 

Breakfasting with a physician in the 
suburbs of New York not long since, 
during a pause in the conversation, little 
Julia began to talk very earnestly. Her 
father, quite a stern disciplinarian, check- 
ed her in rather a nettled tone, by saying, 
“Why is it that you always talk so 
much?” “’Cause I’ve got somesin to 
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say,” was the quick reply. So witty was 
the saying that the whole table greatly 
enjoyed it, and even the good Doctor was 
forced to join in the laugh. Pity that all 
talkers—-publicspeakers at least—-wouldn’t 
see to it that they have “ Somesin to say” 
when they open their mouths. 

Children not unfrequently get things 
strangely mixed. “Do you like Bible- 
stories?” asked one little fellow of an- 
other. 

“Yes, Aunt Susie tells them to me.” 

“Then get her to tell you about Sol- 
omon’s swallowing the whale.” 

This suggests a recollection of how an- 
other little fellow aired his biblical knowl- 
edge on a meorabmle occasion, He was 
asked what animal spoke. 

“The whale.” 

“To whom did it speak ?” 

“To Moses in the bulrushers.” 

“What did the whale say ? ” 

“Thou art the man.” ; 

Arthur, however, had a strategetical 
point in view when he once ventured to 
take liberties with the text. He was be- 
ing exercised in the Commandments, hav- 
ing ashort time previously been pretty 
severely exercised for some infraction of 
the lex scripta of the household. Asked 
what was the first Commandment, he 
gave it as follows: “ Thou shalt not make 
graven images of anything, and thou shalt 
not whip little boys.” The fun of it was 
that he actually thought to persuade his 
mother that there was such a clause. 

Etta had lost a pet dog—he was taken 
with some canine fever and died, notwith- 
standing the most careful nursing. Soon 
after a new minister was settled in the 
village and preached his first sermon. It 
was rather dogmatical—and indeed he 
made use of the word “ dogmatics,” at 
which it was noticed that Etta’s eyes 
lighted up with sudden interest. Walking 
home, the sermon was discussed, and the 
new minister commented upon rather un- 
favorably. 

“T don’t care,” putin Etta, “ Ilike him. 
He said something about dog-medicine, 
and I guess if he’d been here when Carlo 
was sick he’d have given him a dose and 
got him well.” 
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I remember once permitting a little 
nephew to trot through the field with me 
when I was going out quail-shooting. A 
snail-shell lay in his path as he was rang- 
ing about. 

“See, Uncle Tarlie! ” he shouted, rush- 
ing up to me with outstretched hands, his 
eyes glistening, “I’se found a squail’s 
nest!” He had an idea that he had put 
up the first game. 

And the “ squail’s nest” brings to mind 
a freak of the little Sherwood before men- 
tioned. He has a great fondness for pets, 
and had scores of them in the country 
when he was summering. But returning 
to the city, he had to leave them all be- 
hind him. Soon afterwards the lady of 
the house where his parents were stop- 
ping took him to market with her one 
morning. He wasdelighted with every- 
thing he saw, but mostly with some clams 
which were frisking about with their cus- 
tomary activity on a dealer’s stand. He 
besought the lady to buy him a few. 

“Why, what do you want of them?” 
she asked. 

“For pets,” he replied, and refused to 
“move on” till the purchase was made. 
He has them still—quite still, in fact, and 
in their playful gambols finds some con- 
solation for the loss of his rabbit. Going 
away from home the other day, he be- 
sought his sister to feed his clams. (Salt 
water is to them meat, drink, and lodging.) 
He did not want to come home and find 
them dead. 

“Why, how can you tell whether 
they’re dead or alive?” asked his father. 

“Oh, when they’re alive they bites!” 

May it not be said that Master Sher- 
wood is rather shell-fish in his affections ? 

It very much amused me to hear how 
a little girl got into bed. She was dread- 
fully afraid of rats, and insisted that it was 
impossible for her to climb into the great 
high trundle-bed alone, in order to secure 
a suitable and safe escort to her slumbers. 
One evening, however, an experiment was 
determined upon, and she was obliged to 
make the perilous passage by herself. 

“ Why, how did you get in?” asked her 
mother, when she came to see how the 
trial went. 
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“Oh,” said she, “TI just put one foot in 
and then said ‘rats/’” The idea was 
that she so frigktened the other foot in. 

It is amistake to suppose that children 
are indifferent on the subject of their per- 
sonal appearance. They havea very natu- 
ral ambition to be considered good-looking, 
and feel the reproach of ugliness quite as 
deeply as older persons would—more 
deeply, indeed. Iremember one child in 
particular, whose vanity was very often 
wounded by such remarks, rushing to its 
mother’s arms, in an agony of tears, to ask 
why God didn't cut its face out pretty. 

Not long since a gentleman with whom 
I was walking on the street met a very 
ugly child—fearfully, wonderfully ugly. 
“ My poor little fellow,” said he, putting 
his hand on the child’s head, unthinking 
of the pain he might be inflicting, “ You 
are a very homely boy, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir;” said the child-—“ but I’ve 
got a good forehead.” 

A tear glistened in his eye, and I can 
give you no idea of the pleadingness of 
his tone—of the earnestness with which 
he urged his one extenuating feature. 
Plainly enough, he was accustomed to 
similar disparaging criticisms, but some 
one had remarked that he had a good 
forehead, and to that straw of comfort he 
clung. 

What do you think of the little boy 
who, soon after his mother’s second mar- 
riage, asked his step-father one evening 
for a second piece of sponge-cake, which 
request was peremptorily refused. Fix- 
ing indignant eyes on the tyrant of the 
tea-table, he burst out with: “I don’t 
care; we're sorry we married you, and 
mother says so, too!” He could scarcely 
prove a well-spring of pleasure in that 
house, 

Vindictiveness finds a resting-place 
even in hearts which should be the gen- 
tlest : 

“T won't pray for you when I say my 
prayers,” said a little girl to a companion 
who had vexed her, “and Jesus won't 
bléss you—and he shan’t redeem you 
either!” she added after a moment’s pause 
to find a fitting culmination for her dis- 
pleasure. There was a slight touch of 
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Calvinism about the concluding threat, I 
think. 

Edie had been teased by an older sis- 
ter: “TI will boil you, Addie—and I will 
eat you!” she cried, her whole frame 
trembling with passion. To appreciate 
the comical effect of this terrible declara- 
tion you should see the diminutiveness 
of the little creature, her physical appear- 
ance so entirely at variance with the dire- 
ness of the threat. 

All children, I am sorry to say, are not 
good, and I know very few that are pat- 
terns of perfection. 
biographies of such in Surtlay-school li- 
braries, but not having encountered them 
living, and meeting tl#em only in biograph- 
ical reminiscences, I incline to think that 
they all die early. 

“ Golly !—Gosh!—Gracious !” shouted 
a little boy one day, something having 
occurred to rouse his enthusiasm. 

“ Why, where did you get such a word 
as that?” asked his mother. 

“ Oh, I’ve heard you say gracious, and 
the golly gosh I just made up myself,” he 
replied, 

One little fellow whom I wot of must 
have been born full of original sin, for he 


One sometimes finds 


used the strangest adjectives and exple- 
At the 
time of which I write he was only three 
years old. His mother labored with him 
—and on him, occasionally—-but with no 


tives as soon as he could lisp. 


lasting benefit, though she brought about 
spasms of repentance and promises of re- 
formation. One day she told him that 
she could bear him no longer ; she couldn’t 
have a little boy about her who used such 
language; she would pnt him away and 
get another little boy. In the bitterness 
and desolation of his heart, feeling him- 
self discarded, another Ishmael, he went 
out into the yard and sat down on the 
grass to cry it out. A little bantam 
rooster, not appreciating the sadness of 
the surroundings, flew up on the fence 
and began a long, loud crow. 

“ Shut up, darn you,” blubbered Bobby 
through his tears; “I have trouble enough 
on my mind without you.” He had just 
resolved and promised to never use that 
and cognate words again. 











But finally it seemed that reforma- 
tion was indeed effected. For two whole 
days he had said nothing to offend the 
most fastidious, and great was the rejoic- 
ing thereat. The compression, however, 
proved too great, the load of forbidden 
expletives—brick-bats of the vocabulary 
lay heavily on his brain and must be 
worked off. So one day he burst into the 
house ina real or simulated state of ex- 
citement. “Oh, mother!” he shouted, 
“ what do you think ? I was over across 
the way just now and a horse was tied 
there—the wickedest horse ever you did 
see. He just stood there and said by 
golly, and by gosh, and gol darn you, and 
everything else you can think of. If 
you’d been there you'd a whipped him 
ever so hard, and so would I if I’d hada 
whip !” 

Did ever you hear of such an expedient 
for relieving the overburdened mind ? 

Occasionally, however, though at very 
long intervals—one does meet one of the 
children whose existence is generally 
doubted. I have one in my mind's eye 
now, daughter of a friend of mine, dear 
little Daisy —transplanted some four sum- 
mers since to blossom in heaven. Sweet, 
gentle, and with a thoughtfulness and 
intelligence beyond her years, she was the 
darling of all who knew her, and indeed 
merited the charming memorial written 
by Mrs. Sigourney. 

One day she came in from the garden 
with both a rose-bud and a rose: “See 
mamma,” she said, laying the bud in her 
mother’s lap, “‘ there’s the fower ; and here 
(holding up the rose) is the fower’s mam- 
ma.” 

Visiting once in the country she en- 
joyed herself so much that she did not 
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wish to return to the city when her 


mother did. “See here, mamma,” said 
she, bringing in a star-faced flower she had 
found in the field, “can’t you take that 
daisy with you and let this Daisy stay ?” 

She had a great idea of neatness and 
order, always folding her clothes nicely 
and putting them away without a wrinkle 
in her little drawers. Any violation of 
“ heaven's first law” occasioned a re- 
proof from her. So it was that visiting 
a relative of her father’s in New England 
she had great trouble with the fowls. 
She liked to call them around the door 
and feed them, but they made a sad litter 
on the steps, and this was objected to by 
others as well as reprehended by herself. 
One morning she was overheard talking 
to the flock: “ You old rooster, you,” 
said she, holding up her finger at the re- 
sponsible member, “‘aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself, dirtying up Aunt Sarah’s nice 
door steps? The chickens aren’t so much 
to blame, for they’re young things, but 
you're old enough to know better, you 
big naughty rooster.” 

But this article has already reached a 
greater length than I intended, or the 
editor cf this magazine bargained for. It 
was simply my intention to narrate some 
childish sayings which pleased me, for the 
amusement ofa larger circle. I might have 
made the children say wiser things per- 
haps, and might in several instances have 
added some garniture, but I elected simply 
to faithfully transcribe, and the reader 
may depend that I have written nothing 
which has not to my own knowledge 
been said. The most favorable criticism 
that I desire to hear is the remark of one 
parent to another: These little children 
remind me of Ours at Home. 


_——__o——_—_——_——_ 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 


OR, THE WHITE AND 


BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


(Cintinued.) 


SPELL AND POTION. 


“ Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Her rival lived! The tidings could not 


but be communicated to Diane de Selin- 
ville, when her father set out en grande 
tenue to demand his niece from the Duke 
de Quinet. This, however, was not till 
spring was advancing; for the pedler had 
not been able to take a direct route back 
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to Nid-de-Merle, since his first measure 
had necessarily been to escape into a 
province where the abstraction of a Hu- 
guenot nobleman’s dispatches would be 
considered as a meritorious action. Win- 
ter weather, and the practice of his pro- 
fession likewise, delayed Ercole so much 
that it was nearly Easter before he 
brought his certain intelligence to the 
Chevalier, and to the lady an elixir of love, 
clear and colorless as crystal, and infal- 
lible as an inspirer of affection. 

Should she administer it, now that she 
knew her cousin not to be the lawful ob- 
ject of affection she had so long esteemed 
him, but, as he persisted in considering 
himself, a married man. Diane had more 
scruples than she would have had a year 
before, for she had not so long watched 
and loved one so true and conscientious 
as Berenger de Ribaumont without hav- 
ing her perceptions elevated; but at the 
same time the passion of love had become 
intensified, both by long continuance and 
by resistance. She had attached herself, 
believing him free, and her affections 
could not be disentangled by learning that 
he was bound—rather the contrary. 

Besides, there was plenty of sophistry. 
Her father had always assured her of the 
invalidity of the marriage, without think- 
ing it necessary to dwell on his own ar- 
rangements for making it invalid, so that 
was no reasonable ground of objection; 
and a lady of Diane’s period, living in the 
world where she had lived, would have 
had no notion of objecting to her lover 
for a previous amour, and as such was 
she bidden to rank Berenger’s relations 
with Eustacie. And there was the less 
scruple on Eustacie’s account, because the 
Chevalier, knowing that the Duchess had 
ason and two grandsons, had conceived 
a great terror that she meant to give his 
niece to one of them; and this would be 
infinitely worse, both for the interests of 
the family and of their party, than even 
her reunion with the young Baron. 
Even Narcisse, who on his return had 
written to Paris a grudging consent to 
the experiment of his father and sister, 
had allowed that the preservation of 
Berenger’s life was needful till Eustacie 
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was in their own power so as to prevent 
such a marriage as that! To Diane, the 
very suggestion became certainty: she 
already saw Eustacie’s shallow little heart 
consoled and her vanity excited by these 
magnificent prospects, and she looked 
forward to the triumph of her own con- 
stancy, when Berenger should find the 
image so long enshrined in his heart 
crumble in its sacred niche. 

Yet a little while then would she be 
patient, even though nearly a year had 
passed and still she saw no effect upon 
her prisoners, unless, indeed, Philip had 
drunk of one of her potions by mistake 
and his clumsy admiration was the con- 
sequence. The two youths went on 
exactly in the same manner, without a 
complaint, without a request, occupying 
themselves as best they might— Berenger 
courteously attentive to her father, and 
coldly courteous to herself. He had en- 
tirely recovered his health, and the ath- 
letic powers displayed by the two broth- 
ers when wrestling, fencing, or snow- 
balling in the court-yard were the amaze- 
ment and envy of their guard. Twice in 
the course of the winter there had been 
an alarm of wolves, and in their eager- 
ness and excitement about this new sport, 
they had accepted the Chevalier’s offer 
of taking their parole for the hunt. They 
had, then, gone forth with a huge posse 
of villagers who beat the woods with 
their dogs till the beast was aroused from 
its lair and driven into the valleys, where 
waited gentlemen, gendarmes, and game- 
keepers with their guns. These two 
chases were chiefly memorable to Beren- 
ger, because in the universal intermin- 
gling of shouting peasants he was able in 
the first to have some conversation with 
Eustacie’s faithful protector Martin, who 
told him the incidents of her wander- 
ings, with tears in his eyes, and blessed 
him for his faith that she was not dead; 
and in the second, he actually found 
himself in the ravine of the Grange du 
Temple. No need to ask, every voice 
was shouting the name, and though the 
gendarmes were round him and he 
durst not speak to Rotrou, still he could 
reply with significative earnestness to 
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the low bow with which the farmer bent 
to evident certainty that here was the 
imprisoned Protestant husband of the 
poor lady. Berenger wore his black 
vizard mask as had been required of 
him, but the man’s eyes followed him, 
as though learning by heart the outline 
of his tall figure. The object of the 
Chevalier’s journey was, of course, a 
secret from the prisoners, who merely 
felt its effects by having their meals 
served to them in their own tower; and 
when he returned after about a month’s 
absence thought him looking harassed, 
aged, and so much out of humor that 
he could scarcely preserve his usual 
politeness. In effect he was greatly 
chagrined. 

“That she is in their hands is certain, 
the hypocrites,” he said to his daughter 
and sister; “and no less so that they 
have designs on her; but I let them 
know that these could be easily trav- 
ersed.” 

“But where is she, the unhappy apos- 
tate child?” said the Abbess. “They 
durst not refuse her to you.” 

“T tell you they denied all present 
knowledge of her. The Duke himself had 
the face to make as though he never 
heard of her. He had no concern with 
his mother’s household and guests for- 
sooth! I do not believe he has ; the poor 
fellow stands in awe of that terrible old 
heretic dragon, and keeps aloof from her 
as much as he can. But he is, after all, a 
beau jeune homme; nor should I be sur- 
prised if he were the girl’s gay bridegroom 
by this time, though I gave him a hint 
that there was an entanglement about the 
child’s first marriage which, by French 
law, would invalidate any other without 
a dispensation from the Pope. 

‘* A hard nut that for a heretic,” laughed 
the Abbess. 

“ He acted the ignorant—knew noth- 
ing about the young lady; but had the 
civility to give me a guide and an escort 
to go to Quinet. Ma foi/ I believe they 
were given to hinder me—take me by 
indirect roads, make me lose time at cha- 
teaux. When I arrived at the grim old 
chdteau—a true dungeon, precise as a con- 
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vent—there was the dame, playing the 
Queen Jeanne ‘as well as she could, and 
having the insolence to tell me that it was 
true that-Madame la Baronne de Ribau- 
mont, as she was pleased to call her, had 
honored her residence for some months, 
but that she had now quitted it, and she 
flatly refused to answer any question 
whither she was gone! The hag! she 
might at least have had the decorum to 
deny all knowledge of her, but nothing is 
more impertinent than the hypocritical 
sincerity of the heretics.” 

“But her people,” exclaimed the Ab- 
bess, “surely some of them knew and 
could be brought to speak.” 

“ All the servants I came in contact 
with played the incorruptible; but still I 
have done something. There were some 
fellows in the village who were notat their 
ease under that rule. I caused my people 
to inquire them out. They knew noth- 
ing more than that the old heretic Gardon 
with his family had gone away in Madame 
la Duchesse’s litter, but whither they 
could not tell. But the cabaretier there 
is furious secretly with the Quinets for 
having spoilt his trade by destroying the 
shrine at the holy well, and I have made 
him understand that it will be for his pro- 
fit to send me off intelligence so soon as 
there is any communication between them 
and the lady. I made the same arrange- 
ment with a couple of gendarmes of the 
escort the Duke gave me. So at least we 
are safe for intelligence such as would 
hinder a marriage.” 

“But they will be off to England!” 
said the Abbess. 

“T wager they will again write to make 
sure of a reception. Moreover, I have 
set that fellow Ercole and others of his 
trade to keep a strict watch on all the 
roads leading to the ports, and give me 
due notice of their passing thither. We 
have law on our side, and, did I once 
claim her, no one could resist my right. 
Or should the war break out, as is proba- 
ble, then could my son sweep their whole 
province with his troops, This time she 
cannot escape us.” 

The scene that her father’s words and 
her own imagination conjured up, of Eus- 
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tacie attracting the handsome widower- 
duke, removed all remaining scruples 
from Madame de Selinville. For his own 
sake, the Baron must be made to fulfil 
the prophecy of the ink-pool, and allow 
his prison doors to be opened by love. 
Many and many a tender art did Diane 
rehearse; numerous were her sighs; 
wakeful, languishing, and restless her 
nights and days; and yet, whatever her 
determinations to practise upon her cousin 
the witcheries that she had learnt in the 
Escadron dela Reine-mére, and seen played 
off effectually where there was not one 
grain of love to balance them, her powers 
and her courage always failed her in the 
presence of him whom she sought to at- 
tract. His quiet reserve and simplicity 
always disconcerted her, and any attempt 
at blandishment that he could not mis- 
take was always treated by him as neces- 
sarily an accidental error, as if any other 
supposition would render her despicable, 
and yet there was now and then a some- 
thing that made her detect an effort in his 
restraint as if it were less distaste than 
self-command. Her brother had con- 
temptuously acquiesced in the experiment 
made by hergelf and her father, and al- 
lowed that so long as there was any dan- 
ger of the Quinet marriage, the Baron’s 
existence was needful. He would not 
come to Nid-de-Merle, nor did they want 
him there, knowing that he could hardly 
have kept his hands off his rival. But 
when the war broke out again in the 
summer of 1575 he joined that detach- 
ment of Guise’s army which hovered about 
the Loire, and kept watch on the Hugue- 
not cities and provinces of Western 
France. The Chevalier made several ex- 
peditions to confer with his son, and to 
keep up his relations with the network 
of spies whom he had spread over the 
Quinet provinces. The prisoners were so 
much separated from all intercourse with 
. the dependants that they were entirely 
ignorant of the object of his absence from 
home. On these occasions they never 
left their tower and its court, and had no 
enlivenment save an occasional gift of 
dainties or message of inquiry from the 
ladies at Bellaise. These were brought 
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by a handsome but slight, pale lad called 
Aimé de Selinville, a relative of the late 
Count, as he told them, who had come to 
act as a gentleman attendant upon the 
widowed countess, The brothers rather 
wondered how he was disposed of at the 


convent, but all there was so contrary to 


their preconceived notions that they ac- 
quiesced. The first time he arrived it was 
on a long, hot summer day, and he then 
brought them a cool iced sherbet in two 
separate flasks, that for Philip being 
mixed with wine, which was omitted for 
Berenger; and the youth stood lingering 
and watching, anxious, he said, to be able 
to tell his lady how the drinks were ap- 
proved. Both were excellent, and to that 
effect the prisoners replied ; but no sooner 
was the miessenger gone than Berenger 
said smilingly, “‘ That was a love potion, 
Phil.” 

“And you drank it!” cried Philip in 
horror. 

“T did not think of it till I saw how 
the boy’s eyes were gazing curiously at 
me as I swallowed it. You look at me as 
curiously, Phil. Are you expecting it to 
work? Shall I be at the fair lady’s feet 
next time we meet?” 

“How can you defy it, Berry?” 

“ Nay, Phil; holy wedded love is not to 
be dispelled by amountebank’s decoction.” 

“ But suppose it were poisonous, Berry, 
what can be done?” cried Philip, start- 
ing up in dismay. 

“Then you would go home, Phil, and 
this would be over? But ”—seeing his 
brother's terror— “ there is no fear of that. 
She is not like to wish to poison me.” 

And the potion proved equally ineffec- 
tive on mind and body, as indeed did all 
the manipulations exercised upon a little 
waxen image that was supposed to rep- 
resent M, le Baron. Another figure was 
offered to Diane, in feminine form, with 
black beads for eyes and a black plaster 
for hair, which, when stuck full of pins 
and roasted before the fire, was to cause 
Eustacie to peak and pine correspond- 
ingly. But from this measure Diane 
shrank. If aught was done against her 
rival it must be by her father and brother, 
not by herself; and she would not feel 
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herself directly injuring her little cousin, 
nor sinking herself below him whom she 
loved, Once his wife, she would be good 
for ever, held up by his strength. 
Meantime Berenger had received a 
greater shock than she or her father un- 


derstood in the looking over of some of- 


the family parchments kept in store at the 
castle. The Chevalier, in showing them 
to him, had chiefly desired to glorify the 
family by demonstrating how its honors 
had been won, but Berenger was startled 
at finding that Nid-de-Merle had been, 
as it appeared to him, arbitrarily and un- 
justly declared to be forfeited by the 
Sieur de Bellaise, who had been thrown 
into prison by Louis XI. for some demon- 
stration in favor of the poor Duke de 
Berri, and granted to the favorite Ribau- 
mont. The original grant was there, and 
to his surprise he found it was to male 
heirs—the male heirs alone of the direct 
line of the Ribaumont—to whom the 
grant was made. How, then, came it to 
Eustacie? The disposal had, with almost 
equal injustice, been changed between 
King Henry II. and the late Count de 
Ribaumont in favor of the little daughter 
whose union with the heir of the elder 
line, was to conclude all family feuds. 
Only now did Berenger understand what 
his father had said on his death-bed of 
flagrant injustice committed in his days 
of darkness. He felt that he was reap- 
ing the reward of the injuries committed 
against the Chevalier and his son on be- 
half of the two unconscious children. He 
would willingly at once have given up all 
claim to the Nid-de-Merle estate—and he 
was now of age ; two birthdays had passed 
in his captivity and brought him to years 
of discretion, but he had no more power 
than before to dispose of what was the 
property of Eustacie and her child; and 
the whole question of the validity of his 
marriage would be given up by his yield- 
ing even the posthumous claim that might 
have devolved on him in case of Eusta- 
cie’s death. This would be giving up her 
honor, a thing impossible. 

“ Alas!” he sighed, ‘‘my poor father 
might well say he had bound a heavy 
burden round my neck.” 
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And from that time his hopes sank 
lower as the sense of the justice of his 
cause left him, He could neither deny 
his religion nor his marriage, and therefore 
could do nothing for his own deliver- 
ance; and he knew himself to be suffer- 
ing as the cause of a great. injustice; in- 
deed, to be bringing suffering on the still 
more innocent Philip. 

The once proudly indifferent youth was 
flagging now; was losing appetite, flesh, 
and color; was unwilling to talk or to 
take exercise ; and had a wan and droop- 
ing air that was most painful to watch. 
It seemed as if the return of summer 
brought a sense of the length and weari- 
ness of the captivity, and that the sun- 
shine and gaiety of the landscape had be- 
come such a contrast to the captive’s 
deadness of spirit that they could hardly 
bear to behold them, aud felt the dull 
prison walls more congenial to their feel- 
ings than the gaiety of the summer hay 
and harvest-fields, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


BEATING AGAINST THE BARS. 


** My horse is weary of the stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall.” 
Lady of the Lake. 


Lerrers! They were hailed like drops of 
water in a thirsty land. No doubt they 
had been long on the way, ere they had 
reached the hands of the Chevalier de 
Ribaumont, and it was quite possible that 
they had been read and selected ; but, as 
Berenger said, he defied any Frenchman 
to imitate either Lord Walwyn’s style 
or Sir Marmaduke’s, and when late in the 
autumn the packet was delivered to him, 
the two captives gloated over the very 
outsides before they opened them. 

The first intelligence that greeted them 
made them give a cry of amusement and 
surprise. Lady Thistlewood, whose re- 
grets that each of her girls was nota boy, 
had passed into a proverb, had at length, 
in Dolly’s seventh year, given birth to a 
son at Midsummer Day. 

“Well,” said Philip, sighing, ‘“‘ we must 
drink his health to-night! It is well, if 
we are to rot here, that some one should 
make it up to them!” 

“ And join Walwyn and Hurst!” said 
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Berenger ; and then both faces grew much 
graver, as by these letters, dated three 
months since, they understood how many 
they must have missed, and likewise that 
nothing had been heard of themselves 
since they had left Paris sixteen months 
ago. Their letters, both to their relations 
and to Sir Francis Walsingham, had evi- 
dently been suppressed ; and Lord North, 
who had succeeded Walsingham as am- 
bassador, had probably been misled by 
design, either by Narcisse de Nid-de- 
Merle himself, or by some of his agents, 
for Lord Walwyn had heard from him that 
the young men were loitering among the 
castles and garrisons of Anjou, leading a 
gay and dissipated life, and that it was 
universally believed that the Baron de 
tibaumont had embraced the Catholic 
faith, and would shortly be presented to 
Henry IIL, to receive the grant of the 
Selinville honors, upon his marriage with 
his cousin, the widow of the last of the 
line. With much earnestness and sorrow 
did good old Lord Walwyn write to his 
grandson, conjuring him to bethink him- 
self of his home, his pure faith, his loving 
friends, and the hopes of his youth: and, 
at least, if he himself had been led away 
by the allurements of the other party, to 
remember that Philip had been intrusted 
to him in full confidence, and to return 
him to his home. “It was grief and 
shame to him,” said the good old man, 
“ to look at Sir Marmaduke, who had risk- 
ed his son in the charge of one hitherto 
deemed trustworthy ; and even if Beren- 
ger had indeed forgotten and cast away 
those whom he had once seemed to regard 
with love and duty, he commanded him 
to send home Philip, who owed an obe- 
dience to his father that could not be 
gainsaid.” Lord Walwyn further bade 
his grandson remember that the arrange- 
ments respecting his inheritance had been 
made in confidence that his heir was Eng- 
lish in heart and faith, and that neither the 
Queen nor his own conscience would allow 
him to let his inheritance pass into French 
or Papist hands. There was scarcely 
a direct reproach, but the shaken, altered 
handwriting showed how stricken the 
aged man must be; and after his signa- 
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ture was added one still more trembling 
line, “An ye return not speedily, ye will 
never see the old grandsire more.” 
Berenger scarcely finished the letter 
through his burning tears of agony, and 
then, casting it from him, began to pace 
the room in fierce agitation, bursting out 
into incoherent exclamations, grasping at 
his hair, even launching himself against 
the massive window with such frenzied 
gestures and wild words that Philip, who 
had read through all with his usual si- 
lent obtuseness, became dismayed, and, 
laying hold of him, said, ‘ Prithee, broth- 
er, do not thus ! 
sion?” 
Berenger burst into a strange loud 
laugh at the matter-of-fact tone. ‘“ What 
serves it! what serves anything!” he 
cried, ‘but to make me feel what a mis- 
erable wretch I am? But he will die, 
Philip—he will die—tot having believed 
me! 


What serves such pas- 


How shall we keep ourselves from 
the smooth-tongued villain’s throat? That 
I should be thus judged a traitor by my 
grandfather - 

And with a ery as of bodily anguish, 
he hid his face on the table, and groaned 
as he felt the utter helplessness of his 
strong youth in bonds, 

“Tt can’t be helped,” was the next of 
the unconsolatory platitudes uttered by 
Philip, who always grew sullen and dog- 
ged when his brother’s French tempera- 
ment broke forth under any sudden 
stroke. “If they will believe such things, 
let them! You have not heard what my 
father says to it.” 

“Tt will be all the same,” groaned 
Berenger. 

“Nay! now that’s a foul slander, and 
you should be ashamed of doing my 
father such wrong,” said Philip. “ Lis- 
ten;” and he read, “I will believe no ill 
of the lad no more than of thee, Phil. It 
is but a wild-goose chase, and the poor 
young woman is scarce like to be above 
ground; but, as I daily tell them, ’tis hard 
a man should forfeit his land for seeking 
his wife. My Lord North sends rumors 
that he is under Papist guiding, and 
sworn brother with the Black Ribau- 
monts; and my lady, his grandmother, 
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is like to break her heart, and my lord 
credits them more than he ought, and 
never a line as a token comes from you. 
Then there’s dame Annora, as proud of 
the babe as though neither she nor wo- 
man born ever had a son before, and 
plains over him, that both his brothers 
should be endowed and he but a younger 
son. What will be the end on’t I cannot 
tell. I will stand up for the right as best 
man may do, and never forget that Berry 
is her first-born, and that his child may 
be living ; but the matter is none of mine, 
and my lord is very aged, nor can a man 
meddle between his wife and her father. 
So this I tell you that you may make 
your brother lay it to heart. The sooner 
he is here the better, if he be still, as I 
verily believe and maintain him to be, an 
honest English heart that snaps his fingers 
at French papistry.” “ There,”’ concluded 
Philip, triumphantly, “he knows an hon- 
est man! He's friend and good father to 
you as much as ever. Heed none of the 
rest. He'll never let this little rogue 
stand in your light.” 

“ As if I cared for that!” said Berenger, 
beginning his caged tiger walk again, and, 
though he tried to repress his anguish, 
breaking out at times into fierce revilings 
of the cruel toils that beset him, and de- 
spairing lamentations over those beloved 
ones at home, with sobs, groans, and 
tears, such as Philip could not brook to 
witness, both because they were so vio- 
lent and mournful, and because he thought 
them womanish, though in effect no wo- 
man’s grief had had half that despairing 
force. The fierté of the French noble, 
however, came to his aid. At the first 
sound of the great supper-bell he dashed 
away his tears, composed his features, 
washed his face, and demanded haughtily 
of Philip, whether there were any traces 
in his looks that the cruel hypocrite, their 
jailer, could gloat over, 

And with proud step and indifferent 
air he marched into the hall, answered the 
Chevalier’s polite inquiry whether the let- 
ter had brought good tidings by coolly 
thanking him and saying that all at home 
were well; and when he met the old 
man’s inquiring glance out of the little 
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keen black bead in the puckered, wither- 
ed eyelid, he put a perfectly stony un- 
meaningness into his own gaze, till his 
eyes looked like the blue porcelain from 
China so much prized by the Abbess. He 
even played at chess all the evening with 
such concentrated attention as to be uni- 
formly victorious. 

Yet half the night Philip heard sup- 
pressed moans and sobs—then knew that 
he was on his knees—then, after long and 
comparatively silent weeping, he returned 
to his bed, and from the hour when he 
awoke in the morning, he returned no 
more to the letters ; and though for some 
little time more sad and dispirited, he 
seemed to have come to regard the mis- 
judgment at home asa part of the’burden 
he was already bearing. 

That burden was, however, pressing 
more heavily. The temperaments of the 
two brothers so differed that while the 
French one was prostrated by the agony 
of a stroke, and then rallied patiently to 
endure the effects; the English character 
opposed a passive resistance to the blow, 
gave no sign of grief or pain, and from that 
very determination suffered a sort of ex- 
haustion that made the effects of the evil 
more and more felt, Thus, from the time 
Philip’s somewhat tardy imagination had 
been made to realize his home, his father, 
and his sisters, the homesickness, and 
weariness of his captivity, which had al- 
ready begun to undermine his health and 
spirits, took increasing effect. 

He made no complaint—he never ex- 
pressed a wish—but, in the words of the 
prophet, he seemed “ pining away on his 
feet.” He did not sleep, and though, to 
avoid remark, he never failed to appear at 
meals, he scarcely tasted food. He never 
willingly stirred from cowering over the 
fire, and was so surly and ill-tempered that 
only Berenger’s unfailing good-humor 
could have endured it. Even a wolf-hunt 
did not stir him. He only said he hated 
outlandish beasts, and that it was not like 
chasing the hare in Dorset. Tis calf-love 
for Madame de Selinville had entirely 
faded away in his yearnings after home. 
She was only one of the tediously recur- 
ring sights of his captivity, and was loath- 
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ed like all the rest. The regulation rides 
with the Chevalier were more detestable 
than ever, and by and by they caused such 
fatigue that Berenger perceived that his 
strength must be waning, and became so 
seriously alarmed that one evening, when 
Philip had barely dragged himself to the 
hall, tasted nothing but a few drops of 
wine, and then dropped into an uneasy 
slumber in his chair, he could not but turn 
to the Chevalier an appealing, indignant 
countenance, as he said, in a low but 
quivering voice, “ You see, sir, how he is 
altered |” 

“ Alas! fair nephew, it is but too plain. 
He is just of the age when such restraint 
tells severely upon the health.” 

Then Berenger spoke out upon the foul 
iniquity of the boy’s detention. For 
himself, he observed, he had nothing to 
say; he knew the terms of his release, 
and had not accepted them; but Philip, 
innocent of all damage to the Ribaumont 
interests, the heir of an honorable family, 
what had he done to incur the cruel im- 
prisonment that was eating away his life? 

“T tell you, sir,” said Berenger, with 
eyes filled with tears, “that his liberty is 
more precious to me than my own. Were 
he but restored to our home, full half the 
weight would be gone from my spirit.” 

“Fair nephew,” said the Chevalier, 
“you speak as though I had any power 
in the matter, and were not merely stand- 
ing between you and the King.” 

“Then if so,” said Berenger, “let the 
King do as he will with me, but let Phil- 
ip’s case be known to our Ambassador.” 

“My poor cousin,” said the Chevalier, 
“you know not what you ask. Did I 
grant your desire, you would only learn 
how implacable King Henri is to those 
who have personally offended bin—above 
all, to heretics. Nor could the Ambassa- 
dor do anything for one who resisted by 
force of arms the King’s justice. Leave 
it to me; put yourself in my hands, and 
deliverance shall come for him first, then 
for you.” 

“ How, sir?” 

“One token of concession—one attend- 
ance at mass—one pledge that the al- 
liance shall take place when the formali- 
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ties have been complied with—then can 
I report you our own; give you almost 
freedom at once; dispatch our young 
friend to England without loss of time; 
so will brotherly affection conquer those 
chivalrous scruples, most honorable in 
you, but which, carried too far, become 
cruel obstinacy.” — 

Berenger looked at Philip; saw how 
faded and wan was the ruddy sunburnt 
complexion, how lank and bony the sturdy 
form, how listless and wasted the hands, 
Then arose, bursting within him, the de- 
voted generosity of the French nature, 
which would even accept sin and ruin for 
self, that so the friend may be saved, and 
after all had he not gone to mass out of 
mere curiosity ?—did he not believe that 
there was salvation in the Gallican 
Church? Was it not possible that, with 
Philip free to tell his story at home, his 
own deliverance might come before he 
should be irrevocably committed to Ma- 
dame de Selinville? If Eustacie were 
living, her charms must overthrow that 
which her rival was forcing upon him at 
her own peril. Nay, how else could he 
obtain tidings of her? And for those at 
home, did they deserve that he should 
sacrifice all, Philip included, for their 
sake? The thoughts, long floating round 
his brain, now surged upon him in one 
flood, and seemed to overwhelm in those 
moments of confusion all his powers of 
calling up the other side of the argument; 
he only had an instinct remaining that it 
would be a lie to God and man alike, 
“God help me!” he sighed to himself; 
and there was sufficient consideration and 
perplexity expressed in his countenance 
to cause the Chevalier to feel his cause 
almost gained; and rising eagerly, with 
tears in his eyes, he exclaimed, “ Embrace 
me, my dear, dear son! The thing is 
done! Oh! what peace, what joy!” 

The instinct of recoil came stronger 
now. He stepped back with folded 
arms, saying again, “God help me! God 
forbid that I should be a traitor!” 

“My son, hear me; these are but eas- 
ily removed points of honor,” began the 
Chevalier; but at that moment Philip 
suddenly started from, or in, his slumber, 
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leapt on his feet, and called out, “ Avaunt, 
Satan!” then opened his eyes, and looked, 
as if barely recalling where he was. 

“Philip!” exclaimed~ Berenger, “ did 
you hear?” 

“T—I don’t know,” he said, half-be- 
wildered. ‘“ Was I dreaming that the 
fiend was parleying with us in the voice 
of M. le Chevalier there to sell our souls 
for one hour of home ?” 

He spoke English, but Berenger replied 
in French. 

“You were not wrong, Philip. Sir, 
he dreamt that the devil was tempting 
me in your voice while you were promis- 
ing me his liberty on my fulfilling your 
first condition.” 

“What?” said Philip, now fully awake, 
and gathering the state of things, as he 
remembered the words that had doubtless 
been the cause of his dream. ‘“ And if 
you did, Berenger, I give you warning 
they should never see me at home. What! 
eould I show my face there with such 
tidings? No! I should go straight to La 
Noue, or to the Low Countries, and kill 
every Papist I could for having debauched 
you!” 

“ Hush! hush! Philip,” said Berenger, 
“T could not break my faith to Heaven 
or my wife even for your sake, and my 
eousin sees how little beholden you would 
be to me for so doing. With your leave, 
Monsieur, we will retire.” 

The Chevalier detained Berenger for a 
moment to whisper, “ What I see is so 
noble a heart that I know you cannot 
sacrifice him to your punctilio.” 

Philip was so angry with Berenger, so 
excited, and so determined to show that 
nothing ailed him, that for a short time 
he was roused, and seemed to be recov- 
ering, but in a few days he flagged again, 
only, if possible, with more gruffness, 
moodiness, and pertinacity in not allow- 
ing that anything was amiss, It was the 
bitterest drop of all in Berenger’s cup, 
when in the end of January he looked 
back at what Philip had been only a 
month before, and saw how he had wast- 
ed away.and lost strength; the impulse 
rather to ruin himself than destroy his 
brother came with such force that he could 
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scarcely escape it by his ever-recurring 
ery for help to withstand it. And then 
Diane, in her splendid beauty and witch- 
ery, would rise before him, so that he 
knew how a relaxation of the lengthened 
weary effort would make his whole self 
break its bonds and go out to her. Dreams 
of felicity and liberty, and not with Eus- 
tacie, would even come over him, and he 
would awaken to disappointment before 
he came to a sense of relief and thank- 
fulness that he was still his own. The 
dislike, distaste, and dread that came so 
easily in his time of pain and weakness 
were less easy to maintain in his full 
health and forced inactivity. Occupation 
of mind and hope seemed the only chance 
of enabling either of the two to weather 
this most dreary desert period; and Ber- 
enger, setting his thoughts resolutely to 
consider what would be the best means 
of rousing Philip, decided at length that 
any endeavor to escape, however ardu- 
ous and desperate, would be better than 
his present apathetic languor, even if it 
led to nothing. After the first examina- 
tion of their prison, Berenger had no 
thought of escape ; he was still weak and 
unenterprising. He had formany months 
lived in hopes of interference trom home; 
and, besides, the likelihood that so Eng- 
lish a party as his own would be quickly 
pursued and recaptured, where they did 
not know their road and had no pass- 
ports, had deterred him lest they should 
fall into still straiter imprisonment. But 
he had since gained, in the course of his 
rides, and by observation from the top 
of the tower, a much fuller knowledge of 
the country. He knew the way to the 
Grange du Temple, and to the chief towns 
in the neighborhood, Philip and Hum- 
frey had both lost something of their in- 
tensely national look and speech, and, 
moreover, war having broken out again, 
there was hope of falling in with Hugue- 
not partisans even nearer than at La Ro- 
chelle. But whether successful or not, 
some enterprise was absolutely needed to 
save Philip from his despondent apathy ; 
and Berenger, who in these eighteen 
months had grown into the strength and 
vigor of manhood, felt as if he had force 
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and power for almost any effort save this 
hopeless waiting. 

He held council with Humfrey, who 
suggested that it might be well to exam- 
ine the vaults below the keep. He had 
a few days before, while going after some 
of the firewood, stored below the ground- 
floor chamber, observed a door, locked, 
but with such rusty iron hinges that they 
might possibly yield to vigorous efforts 
with a stone; and who could tell where 
the underground passages might come 
out? 

Berenger eagerly seized the idea, 
Philip's mood of contradiction prompted 
him to pronounce it useless folly, and he 
vouchsafed no interest in the arrange- 
ments for securing light, by selecting all 
the bits of firewood fittest for torches, and 
saving all the oil possible from the two 
lamps they were allowed. The chief 
difficulty was that Guibert was not trust- 
ed, so that all had to be done out of his 
sight; and on the first day. Berenger was 
obliged to make. the exploration alone, 
since Humfrey was forced to engross 
Guibert in some occupation out of sight, 
and Philip had refused to have anything 
to do with it, or be like a rat routing in 
the corners of his trap. 

However, Berenger had only just as- 
certained that the iron-work was so en- 
tirely rusted away as to offer no impedi- 
ment, when Philip came languidly roam- 
ing into the cellar, saying, “‘ Here I'll hold 
the torch! You'll be losing yourself in 
this wolf’s mouth of a place if you go 
alone.” 

The investigation justified Philip’s pre- 
dictions of its uselessness, Nothing was 
detected but rats, and vaults, and cobweb; 
it was cold, earthy, and damp; and 
when they thought they must have pene- 
trated far beyond the precincts of the 
keep, they heard Humfrey’s voice close 
to them, warning them that it was near 
dinner-time. 

The next day brought them a more 
promising discovery, namely of a long 
straight passage, with a gleam of light at 
the end of it; and this for the first time 
excited Philip’s interest or curiosity. He 
would have hastened along it at once, 
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but for the warning summons from Hum-* 
frey ; and in the excitement of even this 
grain of interest, he ate more heartily at 
supper than he had done for weeks, and 
was afterward more eager to prove to 
Berenger that night was the best time to 
pursue their researches. 

And Berenger, when convinced that 
Guibert was sound asleep, thought so too, 
and accompanied by Humfrey, they de- 
scended into the passage. The light, of 
course, was no longer visible, but the 
form of the crypt, through which they 
now passed, was less antique than that ° 
under the keep, and it was plain they 
were beneath a later portion of the 
castle. The gallery concluded in a wall, 
with a small barred unglazed window, 
perfectly dark, so that Berenger, who 
alone could reach to the bottom of it, 
could not guess where it looked out. 

“We must return by daylight, then, 
maybe we may judge,” sighed Philip. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Berenger. 

“ Rats,” said Philip. 

“ No—listen—a voice! Take care!” he 
added in a lower tone, ‘ we may be close 
on some of the servants.” 

But much nearer than he expected, a 
vuice on his right hand demanded, “ Does 
any good Christian hear me?” 

“Who is there? ” exclaimed Philip. 

“ Ah! good sir, do I hear the voice of 
a companion in misery? Or, if you be 
free, would you but send tidings to my 
poor father ?” 

“Tt is a Norman accent!” cried Ber- 
enger. “Ah! ah! it is not poor Landry 
Osbert.” 

“T am—I am that wretch. Oh, would 
that M. le Baron could know!” 

“My dear, faithful foster-brother! 
They deceived me,” cried Berenger, in 
great agitation, as an absolute howl came 
from the other side of the wall: “ M. le 
Baron come to this! Woe worth the 
day !”’ and Berenger with difficulty miti- 
gated his affectionate servant’s lamenta- 
tions enough to learn from him how he 
had been seized almost at the gates of 
Bellaise, closely interrogated, deprived of 
the letter to Madame le Baronne, and 
thrown into this dungeon. The Chevalier, 
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not an unmerciful man, according to the 
time, had probably meant to release him 
as soon as the marriage between his son 
and niece should have rendered it super- 
fluous to detain this witness to Berenger's 
existence. There, then, the poor fellow 
had lain’ for three years, and his work 
during this weary time had been the 
scraping with a potsherd at the stone of 
his wall, and his pertinacious persever- 
ance had succeeded in forming a hole just 
large enough to enable him to see the 
light of the torch carried by the gentle- 
‘men. On his side, he said, there was no- 
thing but a strong iron door, and a heavi- 
ly-barred window, looking, like that in 
the passage, into the fosse within the 
walled garden; but on the other hand, 
if he could enlarge his hole sufficiently to 
creep through it, he could escape with 
them in case of their finding a subterra- 
nean outlet. The opening within his cell 
was, of course, much larger than the very 
small space he had made by loosening a 
stone toward the passage, but he was 
obliged always to build up each side of 
his burrow at the hours of his jailer’s visit, 
lest his work should be detected, and to 
stamp the rubbish into his floor. But 
while they talked, Humfrey and Philip, 
with their knives, scraped so diligently 
that two more stones could be displaced ; 
and looking down the widening hole 
through the prodigious mass of wall, they 
could see a ghastly, ragged, long-bearded 
scarecrow, with an almost piteous ex- 
pression of joy on his face, at once again 
seeing familiar faces, And when, at his 
earnest entreaty, Berenger stood so as to 
allow his countenance to be as visible as 
the torch could make it through the 
“ wall’s-hole,” the vault echoed with the 
poor fellow’s delighted cry. ‘1 am hap- 
py! M. le Baron is himself again. The 
assassin’s cruel work is gone! Ah! thanks 
to the saints! Blessed be St. Lucie, it 
was not in vain that I entreated her!” 
The torches were, however, waxing so 
low that the sight could not long be af- 
forded poor Osbert; and, with a promise 
to return to him next day, the party re- 
turned to the upper air, where they warm- 
ed themselves over the fire, and held coun- 
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cil over measures for the present relief of 
the captive. Berenger grieved that he 
had given him upso entirely for lost as to 
have made no exertions on his behalf, and 
declared his resolution of entreating that 
he might be allowed to enjoy comparative 
comfort with them in the keep. It wasa 
risk, but the Chevalier might fairly sup- 
pose that the knowledge of Osbert s situ- 
ation had oozed out through the servants, 
and gratitude and humanity alike impelled 
Berenger to run some risk for his foster- 
brother’s sake. He was greatly touched 
at the poor fellow’s devotion, and some- 
what amused, though with an almost tear- 
ful smile at the joy with which he had 
proclaimed—what Berenger was quite un- 
aware of, since the keep furnished no mir- 
rors—the disappearance of his scars. “ ’Tis 
even so,” said Philip, “ though I never 
heeded it. You are as white from crown 
to beard as one of the statues at Paris; 
but the red gash is a mere seam, save 
when yon old Satan angers you, and then 
it blushes for all the rest.of your face.” 

“ And the cheek-wound is hidden, I 
suppose,” said Berenger, feeling under the 
long fair moustache and the beard, which 
was developing into respectable propor- 
tions. 

“ Hidden ? aye, entirely. No one would 
think your bald crown had only twenty- 
one years over it; but you are a present- 
able fellow still, quite enough to please 
Daphné,” said Philip. 

“Pshaw!” replied Berenger, pleased 
nevertheless to hear the shadow of a jest 
again from Philip. 

It was quite true. These months of 
quiescence—enforced though they were 
—had given his health and constitution 
time to rally after the terrible shock they 
had sustained. Thesevere bleedings had, 
indeed, rendered his complexion perfectly 
colorless; but there was something in this, 
as well asin the height which the loss of hair 
gave his brow, which added to the depth 
and loftiness of countenance that this long 
period of patience and resolution had im- 
pressed on his naturally fine features, 
without taking away that open candor 
that had at first attracted Diane when he 
was a rosy lad, His frame had strength- 
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ened at the same time, and assumed the 
proportions of manhood ; 6o that, instead 
of being the overgrown maypole that 
Narcisse used to sneer at, he was now 
broad-shouldered and robust, exceedingly 
powerful, and so well made that his height, 
of more than six feet, was scarcely ob- 
served, except by comparison with the 
rest of the world. 

And his character had not stood still. 
He had first come to Paris a good, honest, 
docile, though high-spirited boy; and 
though manly affections, cares, and gor- 
rows had been thrust on him, he had 
met them like the boy that he was, hardly 
conscious how deep they went. Then 
had come the long dream of physical suf- 
fering, with only one thought pertina- 
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to his lost wife ; and from this he had only 
thoroughly wakened iu his captivity, the 
resolution still holding fast, but with more 
of reflection and principle, less of mere in- 
stinct than when his powers were lost or 
distracted in the effort of constant endu- 
rance of pain and weakness. The charge 
of Philip, the endeavor both of educating 
him and keeping up his spirits, as well as 
the controversy with Pére Bonami, had 
been no insignificant parts of the disci- 
pline of these months; and, little as the 
Chevalier had intended it, he had trained 
his young kinsman into a far more sub- 
stantial and perilous adversary, both in 
body and mind, than when he had caged 
him in his castle of the Blackbird’s Nest. 


(To be continued.) 
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LEISURE MOMENTS. 


One of the many charges brought against 
Mr. Seymour during the recent campaign was 
one which was cunningly concealed under 
the appearance of a complimentary state- 
ment, but was evidently the invention of 
some ingenious and subtle Republican who 
knew how much the Democrat of foreign 
birth loathes every sign of aristocracy. It 
was announced that Mr. Seymour was de- 
scended of a noble English family and had 
“ bright, aristocratic blood in his veins.” Such 
a device directed against Grant would, of 
course, have been of no value; it was known 
of all men that, in his boyhood, he had rode 
horses ‘‘ barefoot” and “ bareback,” and sold 
cord-wood by the load in Missouri, and been 
engaged in the tanning business in Illinois. 
But since his success in the elections one 
of our indigenous heralds has been occupy- 
ing his leisure moments in hunting up the 
general’s genealogy and has discovered that, 
no matter from what branch of the Grants 
our President elect is descended, he has a 
heraldic motto, and that it is marvellously 
appropriate to his character and public ser- 
vices. Is he sprung from “Sir Alexander 
Grant of the seventeenth century?” What 
could be fitter for our abolition commander 
than the “supporters ” and the “ legend” of 
the shield of that noble knight? Sir Alex- 
ander’s coat-of-arms has a Highlander on one 
side, and on the other is an out-and-out black- 
amoor, or negro, while the’ motto reads Ze 


vivante virebo—which our American king-ate 
arms-—rather freely—translates thus: “Thou 
favoring me, I shall flourish.” Then again, 
apropos of the famous order which expelled 
Jews from our lines, we are told that“ Sir 
Archibald Grant of the eighteenth century ” 
had for crest a Bible wide open with the 
Hebrew inscription beneath it: “ Jehovah- 
Jireh,” which being interpreted is, “ The Lord 
will regard it;” while the motto was a re- 
mark to which the indignant Federal com- 
mander would very likely have been quite 
willing to call the attention of all sutlers and 
contractors, Jew or Gentile, within the limits 
of his military jurisdiction. It was “ Suum 
cuique” (“To each one, his own”)—and no 
more. In the same eighteenth century we 
find Lewis Alexander Grant, Ear] of Seafield, 
with the motto “Stand fast.” Another 
branch of the family lengthened this bit of 
advice into the adjuration ‘ Stand fast, stand 
firm, stand sure.” Another changed the 
mood of the verb and promised, “I'll stand 
sure,” while another said, “ Stabit ” (he shall 
stand); and possibly, though nothing is told 
us on this head, there may have been an 
eighteenth as well as a nineteenth century 
Grant who declared, “I will stand” and— 
fight it out on this line if it takes all suromer. 
“ Non inferiora secutus” (“ Not following after 
mean things ”) is another of the Grant family 
mottoes, and still another, and the last we 
shall make room for, is this one: “ Tanquam 
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despicatus sum, vinco,” which means “ Al- 
though I am despised, I conquer ””—a saying 
which, or the equivalent of which, our Grant 
may, very likely, have often had in his mind 
during the past five or six years. The Grants 
have long been an illustrious family, though 
perhaps their antiquity is not so great as an 
enthusiastic scion of their house is said to 
have once made it out. He was reading in 
Genesis, and being without his spectacles he 
put an r in’ place of an 7 in the text which 
says “there were giants in those days.” 
“Hech!” he says, according to this more 
aged than venerable story, “ Hech! but I 
tellt ye the Grants were an auld, auld fami- 
ly.” But many of them as there have been, 
there probably never was one, even if their 
line runs back to Nimrod, to whom so fully 
applied the mottoes of all of them as to this 
most renowned bearer of their famous name. 
We must, we think, make room for one piece 
more of the literature of the Grant shields. 
It fitted the soldier, and there is no fear that 
it will not fit the statesman also: “ Leges 
juraque serva;” “Preserve the laws, and 
equity.” 


—ANn acute American observer says that 
latterly he has noted a very strong resem- 


blance between the best American faces and 
the faces of the Advanced Liberals in Eng- 
land. He has seen the “ counterfeit presept- 
ments,” or the living countenances, of a score 
or two of the young Englishmen of the Mill 
school who have been so influential in that 
“ Americanizing of England”’ which is now 
going on—and which is sure not to stop— 
and hé thinks he sees that their faces are far 
less like the ordinary “John Bull” type of 
face than they are like the average American 
type. So far as we know he is right. Mr. 
Tom Hughes, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Gos- 
chen, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Lewes, 
Mr. Mill himself, and many others of the con- 
tributors to the Fortnightly, and of the Anti- 
Puseyites of Oxford, seem to us to look a 
good deal more like New Englanders than 
like Old Englanders; a good deal more like 
Mr. Emerson and Mr. Curtis than like Lord 
Palmerston, or Earl Russell, or Mr. Tenny- 
son, or any of the subscribers to the Eyre 
fund. 

It may occur to some of our readers to 
say that they are familiar with the face 
of one of our warmest friends, Mr. John 
Bright, and that, so far as his photographs 
go, he is a very evident Britisher. That is 
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80; but although it is so, it does not vitiate 
the argument which our observer would 
found upon the facts which he has observed. 
Mr. Bright has a warm sympathy with the. 
cause of freedom ; it is a personal pain to him 
to see any human being oppressed; he loves 
justice. But the love of liberty and justice 
and the capacity of hating tyranny in all its 
forms, are not—let us thank Heaven—dis- 
tinctively American traits. Men of every 
nation and every clime are influenced by such 
feelings. They are feelings; they belong to 
the heart, rather than to the head; they are 
of the blood rather than of the brain. But 
when it comes to altering the conformation 
of the bones of the skull, when it is a ques- 
tion of changing the lines of the face, hard 
thinking is 4 much more powerful influence 
than strong feeling. Now Mr. Bright is a 
feeler rather than a thinker. He is not a 
mere platform speaker, to be sure; he de- 
serves the great name of orator; so, then, 
of necessity, he is a sensible thinker if not a 
very profound one, for, whatever the mere 
platform declaimer may be, the true orator 
must think. But the disciples of the Mill 
school have not only thought, but have 
thought laboriously and deeply ; and not only 
that, but the subjects of their thought have 
been less purely British than Mr. Bright’s 
questions of rates and compound-household- 
ers and corn laws; they have been the fun- 
damental problems of sociology and politics, 
for the Mill school is bent on reconstructing 
England from the bottom, while the Bright 
school is more for patching and repairing. 
Now these are the questions—these more 
abstract, speculative ones—which engage the 
thoughts of American leaders in politics, 
science, literature and so on. It is similar 
thoughts that make similar faces ; not similar 
feelings, else all mankind would look alike— 
the passions’ and sentiments being not differ- 
ent at Iceland and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
So what wonder is it if the men of our blood 
who are using their brains to Americanize 
England resemble Americans ? 


—Not many of our readers, we dare say—not 
many of our male readers even—have ever en- 
tered the shaving saloon of Messrs, Lawrence 
aud Quash, which is situate, unless our mem- 
ory fails us, on the right hand side of King 
Street, as one walks toward the Battery in 
the famous city of Charleston. We do not 
know that their loss is very great; yet we 
are not sorry to have once been there. For 
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it is well worth while—and there never was 
a wise man who will not agree with us—it is 
always well worth while to learn, if one can, 
the secrets of all things, whether great or 
small, and among the rest the mysteries of 
shaving and shampooing. To do this with 
success—especially as regards the small 
things—it is necessary to be possessed of 
that spirit which De Quincey says always ac- 
tuated him; the spirit which prevented his 
thinking any matter too trivial for his atten- 
tion or any human being too low for his fra- 
ternal conversation. So then, we took some 
interest in Mr. Lawrence’s—or Mr. Quash’s 
—reply, when he said to a distinguished Fed- 
eral general, who was at the moment under 
his hands, and who had asked him how it was 
that a man could get “ the best shave in the 
United States ” in that “contraband ” saloon, 
hat he “ always shave a gentleman as if he 
love him.” No doubt this has a good deal 
to do with good shaving, as anybody with 
a beard, who interrogates his conscience, will 
inform anybody who doubts. At all events 
it was the recollection of the remark that set 
us upon asking some questions the other day 
of one of Mr. Quash’s fraternity, and if his 
answers are of any value our readers are 
welcome tothem. Itappears then that when 
a gentleman enters a hair-dresser’s saloon and 
finds all the unemployed hair-dressers prompt 
to take position, each by his respective chair, 
that in that saloon the men are paid, not by 
the week, but by a certain percentage—fifty 
per cent, generally—of all that they can earn 
during the day. In the saloons where the 
intending victim has ample time to take off 
his coat and collar and seat himself before 
any of the young men advance to operate 
upon him, the probability is that the “ boss” 
pays by the weck, and that the journeymen, 
by Saturday night at ten or eleven o'clock, 
have earned some eight or nino dollars. 
Where a percentage is paid, of course the 
earnings vary; sometimes they are as high 
as twenty-five dollars; but the barber with 
an out of the way chair, or without a taking 
manner or a light hand, may very likely 
make no more than six or seven dollars. 

Possibly this is not information of great 
importance. Yet it bears on the question —of 
which none of us think so much as would 
be good for us—how the other half of the 
world, the half we don't belong to, makes 
out to live. The barbers find it important 
enough. 
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Believing as we do that there “is a time to 
laugh,” as well as for other things done under 
the sun, and that a laugh is better than a dose 
of medicine, especially in this dyspeptic age, 
we shall occasionally deal in the humorous 
in our “ Leisure Moments.” One of the best 
practical jokes that we have heard of in a long 
while occurred some years since not a thousand 
miles distant, in which two friends of the wri- 
ter and a famous porker played a conspicuous 
part. The two young men in question were 
in charge of one of those large warehoyses 
which stud so thickly the banks of the grand 
Erie Canal. The reader must be told that 
these warehouses are built ona level with the 
ground and directly on the canal, so that boats 
can load and unload without trouble. Now 
a certain porker greatly annoyed our young 
friends. He would watch his opportunity 
when the outward doors were left open, as 
they usually were in the daytime during the 
season of navigation, and commit depredations 
within. Again and again had he been expel- 
led, with a kick and a whack, but like human 
kind, warning and punishment were of no avail 
to porker in the face ofsuch atemptation, Fi- 
nally the young men’s patience was exhaust- 
ed, and they went back from dinner on a cer- 
tain day vowing to each other that ifthey found 
porker trespassing again they would be re- 
venged; and they entered into a fell conspira- 
cy to accomplish it. They would close all the 
doors opening landward, and compel him, af- 
ter a severe cudgeling, to leap from the re- 
maining open door into the canal. Sure enough; 
there was porker quietly taking his dinner, 
with an easy conscience and an evident relish. 
The preparations were instantly made. Both 
armed themselves with immense cudgels. The 
graver and taller of the two was to race him 
round the course and pound him to his heart’s 
content, while the other, who was of smali\, 
stature and exceedingly particular in his dress; 
was to stand before the door opening into thé 
canal, for the purpose of administering a final 
tremendous whack as porker made the fatal 
leap. Round and round went porker and his 
pursuer, amid shouts and blows, till the ex- 
citement became intense, the pursued at least 
waxed desperate, when the finale was sud- 
denly reached by a quick and sagacious move 
on the part of the injured one, who, taking his 
bearings with instinctive shrewdness, and re- 
gardless of the consequences, sprung for the 
open-door between the legs of its keeper; and 
before he had time to strike or even to think, 
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porker and his would-be punisher were both 
plunged into the canal; one quietly making for 
the tow-path, none the worse for his bath, and 
the other calling lustily to his companion for 
help, and somewhat crestfallen, as, with clothes 
bedabbled, and suddenly cooled off from fever 
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heat by the trick played upon him, he again 
put his foot on terra firma. Our readers will 
agree with us that the hog rather outwitted our 
young friends, who do not care to be remind- 
ed of the occurrence, 


eee 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonvon, October 31. 

UNMISTAKABLE signs in the world of 
books, as well as in the world of nature, 
proclaim that winter will rapidly be upon us 
—that the holiday season is over, and must 
be succeeded by the time for work and ex- 
ertion in every department wherein the en- 
ergy of man is employed, in civilized life. 
There are no indications that an active win- 
ter is at hand, as far as books and literature 
are concerned, in England. On the contrary, 
the pressure of late monetary disturbances 
still weighs heavily on enterprises of every 
kind. This fact signalizes a radical differ- 
ence between the effect of a panic in Amer- 
ica and in England. In the former country 
there is more immediate outcry, more out- 
ward signs of sacrifice and suffering perhaps 
for the moment. In an older society events 
march more slowly, and less apparent dis- 
turbance to the ordinary channels of life is 
visible. But the rapid power of recupera- 
tion possessed by the other community is 
utterly unknown. Paralysis and deadness 
hangs over everything, and very slowly 
gives place to.a more hopeful feeling. In 
this morning’s newspapers are letters sug- 
gesting relief for clerks suffering from loss 
of employment in “the late panic,” now 
more than two years ago—an age to an 
American man of business, that would, in 
the United States, have sufficed to give a new 
direction to all the unemployed labor result- 
ing from its effects. The book trade—pecu- 
liarly subject to depression—has shared the 
late losses and crosses of business; but it 
is gratifying to notice that publishers are 
now commencing to issue works of magni- 
tude and expense with something of their 
old confidence, One of the most important 
lately brought out is Tag Lire or Sir WaAL- 
TER RALEIGH, based on contemporary docu- 
ments, with the first complete collection of 
his letters, by Edward Edwards, Mr, Kd- 
wards was previously known by a large 
work, MEMORIES OF LIBRARIES, and other 
literary labors. His memoir of Raleigh 


forms two massive volumes, and exhibits a 
research that may fairly be called exhaust- 
ive into all sources of his hero’s biography. 
He has restrained himself from the natural 
temptation that besets the biographer, to 
dilate on the great events of the age, in con- 
nection with his subject. His book is pure- 
ly a personal life of a man who will always 
be an object of interest in America—the 
country where, on the eve of his fall, his 
prophetic eye, after the failure of nine sev- 
eral expeditions, discerned that he “ should 
live to see Virginia an English nation.” An 
examination of the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
archives at Hatfield House—the heritage of 
the Cecils from the great Lord Burleigh— 
has enabled Mr. Edwards to bring together 
196 letters of Raleigh, two-thirds of them 
printed from the originals, and more than 
doubling the number previously known. 
The literary history of Raleigh’s writings 
forms one of the many-sided views that must 
be taken to give a eomplete idea of this 
great statesman, soldier, aud sailor, who 
grasped almost every pursuit. It is careful- 
ly exhibited by Mr. Edwards, whose work 
may be recommended as a monument of 
conscientious and earnest devotion to its aim, 
rare in any age, and most so in the present. 
A volume of very pleasant gossip, personal 
perhaps in its nature, but rising from circum- 
stances to higher pretensions, is RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF OxrorD, by G. V. Cox, M.A., late 
“ Esquiro Bedel” (awful sound, whatever it 
may mean) in the University. Mr. Cox does 
not mention his age, but he must certainly be 
that often-quoted individual—“ the oldest in- 
habitant”"—for he remembers everything 
that has happened since “ the fifty-one days’ 
frost” of 1789, and every dignitary of the 
University from Bishop Horne, who wrote 
the “Commentary on the Psalms,” to the 
Puseys, Kebles, and Jowetts of our own 
day. It is pleasant, by the aid of these re- 
collections, to individualize, by a few person- 
al traits or touches, the names that flit across 
the theological and academic horizon of the 
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past half-century; and events which agitated 
the university like the Hampden controversy, 
the Tractarian movement, etc., all of which 
come in for their share of commemoration. 
A book that opens almost new ground for 
the English reader is Stupres 1N EARLY 
Frencu Poetry, by Walter Besant. It is 
devoted to the writers before the age of 
Louis XIV., when, according to the general 
impression, French literature begins, and of- 
fers genial critical sketches, with copious se- 
lections of the elder worthies of song—Ma- 
rot, Pathelin, Christine de Pisan, Francois 
Villon, Olivier Basselin de Vire, and others, 
their contemporaries. Classical poetry is 
represented by a new translation of THE 
Opts OF PixnpAR, by F. A. Paley, editor of 
ZEschylus, and one of the ripest Greek 
scholars of the day. All who have tried to 
obtain a notion of the ‘“Theban Eagle” 
through the medium of the turgid bombast 
that has passed current for “ Pindarics ” 
since the time of Cowley, will understand 
why Mr. Paley’s version is in prose; but it 
is the prose of a scholar, and certainly con- 
veys the author’s meaning more perfectly 
than has yet been done to an English read- 
er. Mr. Paley’s rather destructive critical 
views on Homer (noticed in an interesting 
article in the current number of the Quarter- 
ly Review) teach him to regard Pindar as 
“the earliest genuine Greek poet” extant, 
and, as such, deserving of more general 
study than he has received. It may be men- 
tioned, as an example of the many points of 
interest that yet remain unexhausted in the 
ancient classics, that Mr. Paley, in his pre- 
face, draws attention to the early cosmical 
traditions of great natural phenomena not 
obscurely stated by Pindar. Such are the 
elevation of the Island of Rhodes from the 
sea-bottom, the occurrence of a post-glacial, 
or cold period, in the Peloponnesus, and the 
existence of icebergs in the Pontus, where 
the famous Symplegades, or “dark blue mo- 
ving rocks” are described as “rolling and 
plunging” precisely as icebergs are often 
seen to do; the traditions of a local deluge 
in Thessaly, ete. The interest of this vein 
of research needs no words, in connection 
with the prevalent taste for the pre-historic 
and primeval antiquities of the human race. 
Altogether, Mr. Paley’s Pindar is an acquisi- 
tion to the English library. A work that 
might (if any order was observed) have been 
mentioned with RaLEIGH’s Lire, is the contin- 
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uation of Mr. James Spedding’s Lerrers AND 
Lire oF Lorp Bacon. Of this, volumes 
III. and IV. are just out, executed with 
the care and attention that have character- 
ized the edition of the author’s works of which 
they form a portion. The narrative conducts 
the “great Chancellor of Humanity” near 
the topmost round of his elevation—leaving 
the history of his downward course for a 
succeeding instalment of the book. The ad- 
ditions to Lord Bacon’s writings from newly 
explored sources are very considerable, and 
make the work indispensable in every place 
worthy to be called a library. 

In this miscellaneous enumeration of recent 
books, must not be overlooked some important 
works belonging to the department of Tech- 
nology, or arts and mauulactures. It was 
long a reproach to England that, while at the 
head of all nations practically, in the applica- 
tion of science to the useful arts, there was an 
aliwost total want of books that kept pace 
with the improvements of modern discoveries, 
or exhibited the actual state of knowledge. 
In one most important science, metallurgy, 
this reproach is nearly removed by the appear- 
ance of books like Phillips’ great work on 
GOLD AND SILVER MINING (published last 
year,) and the more recent edition or adapta- 
tion of Prof. Keats’ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
McrcraL_ureGy, by William Crockes. The first 
volume (just out) includes the treatment of the 
precious metals, lead, tin, mercury, sulphur, 
arsenic, ete, copiously illustrated with all 
needful engravings, Another work, by the 
same editor, is the new and greatly eularged 
edition of Mitchell’s MANUAL OF PRACTICAL 
AssaYiNnG. In it are incorporated all the late 
important discoveries in the science, including 
volumetric and ca'orimetric assays, and the 
blow-pipe assays, In a country so rich in 
metallic resources as America, these books 
need only to be made known to secure a wide 
range of circulation. Other receut books on 
teclinical subjects, all of equal interest iu both 
countries, are Colonel Scott Moncrieff’s Irrt- 
GATION IN SOUTHERN EvROPE; the report of a 
tour of inspection of the irrigation works of 
France, Spain, and Italy, undertaken for the 
purpose of obtaining information useful for 
application in India by the Government of that 
country. It forms a large volume in octavo, 
with numerous plans and plates. Reiss’s 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE 
or Cements; Prof. Wood's Norges oN THE 
Murals, A MANUAL FOR PUPILS, now com- 
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plete, two parts in one volume; Campin’s 
Practice OF HAND-TURNING IN fvory, 
Woon, ete.; PRacTicaAL TREATISE ON HEAT, 
AS APPLIED TO THE USEFUL ARTS, by Thomas 
Box; Guthrie’s ELEMENTS oF HEAT AND 
Non-METALLICO CHEMISTRY; Northcote on 
LATHES AND TURNING, SIMPLE, MECHANICAL, 
AND ORNAMENTAL, with 240 engravings; 
Humber on the CALCULATION OF STRAINS ON 
GIRDERS, and many others might be enumer- 
ated, all tending to prove that the pen and 
the pencil are becoming as necessary to ar- 
tisans as the hammer and the chisel. 

In literature there is less to enumerate. 
Prof. Arber’s excellent series of English re- 
priuts has been enriched by the appearance of 
the most important work of the series yet un- 
dertaken, the two famous books by John 
Lyly, EuPHUES THE ANATOMY OF WIT, and 
EUPHUES AND HIS ENGLAND. They are re- 
printed in one volume, with scrupulous fidel- 
ity, from the original editions of 1579-80, and 
are accompanied by prolegomena, etc., neces- 
sary for the intelligent study of the book, 
which is a prominent feature in these reprints, 
and renders them a marvel of cheapness, as 
well as of elegance in typographical execu- 
tion. Nothing but a very extensive sale 
could make the enterprise a paying one. It 
is satisfactory to learn that the “ English Re- 
prints ” have proved a greater success than the 
editor had anticipated, and that many more 
copies have been circulated among the public 
than could have been done through the awk- 
ward machinery of printing clubs or societies, 
which clogs the diffusion of most of the at- 
tempts to popularize, among people of the 
present day, the literature of their forefathers. 
The parts intended for issue in the present 
year are, THE REHEARSAL, by George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham; George Gascoigne’s 
SreeLE GLAS; COMPLAINT OF PHYLOMENE, 
ete., and Earle’s MicrocosMoGRAPHY. The 
programme for next year is not yet given, 
Apropos to the subject of old English litera- 
ture, it may be mentioned that Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt intends more than a reprint of Brand’s 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES, mentioned last month. 
That useful and well-known book had always 
a patchwork appearance, the last edition being 
the product of the labors of four successive 
editors, Bourne, Brand, Sir Henry Ellis, and 
J. O. Halliwell. Mr, Hazlitt’s purpose is to 
methodize, correct, digest and enlarge the 
work, so as to render it worthy of its name, 
and the progress recently made in the study 
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of popular antiquities, Another work, long in 
preparation, by the same éditor, and to be 
produced in similar style, is EN@Lisn Pro- 
VERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES, collected 
from a large variety of authentic sources, al- 
phabetically arranged and annotated. Nearly 
3,000 unregistered letters have rewarded Mr, 
Hazlitt’s researches in this department, and 
his book will be a monograph on the subject 
as complete as time and labor can make it. 

LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS is the 
title of a volume by Mr, W. R. Grey, the suc- 
cessor of Mr.Maculloch as controller of Her Ma- 
jesty’s stationery office, and author of a book 
of decidedly heterodox tendency some years 
since, THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM, the me- 
mory of whicn has been revived by a recent 
notice in one of the Quarterlies, It isan inter- 
esting collection of miscellaneous articles, all 
displaying judgment and a liberal tone of criti- 
cal thought. The name of another new book, 
A Hanp-Book or Porrry, A CLEAR AND 
Easy GUIDE TO THE ART OF MAKING ENGLISH 
VERSE, may excite a smile from those who 
feel that the ‘divine gift” must be self-solved, 
not taught; but there are thousands both in 
England and America struggliyg for the 
faculty of expression to whom such a book 
will be welcome as a help to indue their thick- 
coming fancies with words, especially as the 
author, Mr. Carpenter, includes in his small 
and cheap volume A New Posgticat ANTHO- 
LOGY, AND A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF PROPER 
Ruymes. With such aids brought within 
the reach of every one, who can say that new 
Brownings and Tennysons may not be ex- 
pected? and publishers had better keep a 
sharp look-out for rising stars in the poetical 
horizon. 

In theological literature the most noticeable 
books are the new volume of Lent LECTURES, 
delivered at Oxford by the leading preachers 
of the day, with a preface by the Bishop, Dr. 
Wilberforce ; the Boyle Lectures for the pre- 
sent year; THE WITNESS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT TO CHRIST, by the Rev. Stanley Leathes, 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, Lon- 
don, who has recently also published a gram- 
mar of that language. 

Next month, when the announcements are 
all issued, will be the time to take a general 
view of the prospects afforded by the coming 
season, Just now preparations for Christmas 
cause an intermission to the steady course of 
matters, and peremptorily demand attention. 
The list of books especially produced for that 
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season is scarcely so copious as usual; this 
perhaps is a benefit both to manufacturer and 
consumer, as only embarrassment results from 
too great a variety for choice. Some of the 
more prominent were mentioned last month, 
but special heed must be awarded to one of 
the most magnificent volumes that has ever 
done credit to the united labors of artist and 
author, Mountain LocH AND GLEN, views of 
Scottish romantic and picturesque scenery, 
illustrating Our Lire IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
prepared under the supervision of Arthur 
Helps, with an introductory essay by Rev. 
Norman Macleod. It is probably not one of 
the least benefits conferred on society by 
Queen Victoria that, both by precept and 
example, she has drawn attention to the 
natural beauties in the northern part of the 
island, which now, by means of railroads, may 
be said to lie at the very door even of Lon- 
doners. The Highlands of Scotland are (as 
the Adirondack country should be to New 
York) a great natural preserve of the finest 
and most ennobling scenes and features of 
creation, heightened by every charm of senti- 
ment and song, of inestimable value to refresh 
the wearied spirit which seeks a moment’s 
forgetfulness from the all-engrossing care of 
modern life, The gauntlet must be run in- 
deed through the dragons that “‘ sentinel the 
enchanted land ” in the shape of hotel-keepers, 
whose rapacity bas become proverbial, but 
even their exactions are forgotten in the en- 
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joyment of the scenery so superbly deline- 
ated in the volume now alluded to. No 
previous specimens of photography can convey 
a proper idea of the illustrations. | Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are processes connected 
with their production that cannot be hurried, 
and it is probable that only a very small num- 
ber of copies will be available for the Ameri- 
cau market. The eloquent pen of Dr. Norman 
Macleod is never used with more vigor than 
when expatiating with patriotic zeal on the 
natural glories of his native land. The whole 
volume, in short, hasa princely effect, worthy 
of its subject. To recount the smaller works, 
particularly those for young folks, issued at 
this season, would be impossible. One of 
the best, as a book for boys, is ADVENTURES 
IN THE GREAT HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE 
Wonk LD, by Victor Meunier, and, being derived 
from Continental sources, it has the advaniage 
of presenting an entirely new set of adven- 
tures to the youthful reader, to whom the 
stock stories of the kind, repeated in so many 
books, have become somewhat tame. Both 
young and old unite in honoring a work that 
now first appears in an embellished garb, 
Tom Brown's Scuoon Days, with numerous 
beautiful illustrations by Arthur Hughes, and 
a fine steel portrait of the author, whose manly 
and thoroughly English face shows to the best 
advantage in Mr. Watt's painting. Of other 
books, more anon. 
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THESE two works, both designed to be text- 
books in Meutal Philosophy, the one written 
by a Scotch, and the other by a New England, 
professor of philosophy, represent two of the 
main phases of modern speculation, and are 
well worthy of being studied and compared. 
Such a comparison, we are confident, will not 
result in any discredit to American philosophy. 
Professor Bain is, upon the whole, one of the 
most consistent and definite representatives of 


'The Human Intellect: with an Introduction on 
Psychology and the Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., 
Prof. of Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy in Yale 
College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868, 
8vo, pp. TT3. 

Mental Science: a Compendium of Psychology, and 
the History of Philosophy, Designed as a Text-Book 
for High Schools and Colleges. By Alexander Bain, 
M.A., Prof. of Logic and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1868. pp. 428, with an Appendix of 100 pages. 


the materialistic philosophy, in its principles, 
methods, and results, He is not an originator 
of principles, but their expounder, analyst, and 
systematizer. Professor Porter, on the other 
hand, represents the older and better tradition 
of the spiritual school of thought—the funda- 
mental positions of the Scotch school, ably 
analyzed, and fortified by the best methods 
and results of German speculation. Both are 
versed in the history of philosophy, and con- 
tribute to its elucidation and use: but the 
American professor here traverses a wider 
field, and shows a more varied knowledge, 
Both make free use of the later German, as 
well as the English and French, contribu- 
tions to mental science; but the cis-Atlantic 
philosopher is manifestly superior to his trans- 
Atlantic compeer in range, critical sagacity, 
and profitable results, The aim of the Scotch- 
man is to show, that all our knowledge may 
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be derived from the phenomena of the senses, 
combined with the laws of association; one 
object of the American professor is to prove, 
that there are indubitable ideas, laws and prin- 
ciples, which can only be explained by the 
positions, that mind is the lord of matter ; and 
that the senses (and the material world) do 
not give us the essential elements of our know- 
ledge. 

Professor Bain’s book is an epitome and 
digest of his two volumes, on the “Senses and 
Intellect,” and on the “ Emotions and Will,” 
which have been before the public for some 
ten years. Heis partly of the school of Locke 
and Brown, aud wholly of the school of Hart- 
ley and the Mills, father and son. The latter, 
John Stuart Mill, says of him, that he “ has 
stepped beyond all his predecessors,” and has 
produced “an exposition of the mind, which 
deserves to take rank as the foremost of its 
class, and as reaching the most advanced 
point which the @ posterivri psychology has 
reached.” This is high praise, but it is the 
praise of a philosophical sect to a clear and 
analytic expounder of its peculiar principles. 
It means, that Mr. Bain has gone further than 
any other British writer in carrying out the 
theory, that the facts of our sensible experience, 
and the laws of the so-called association of 
ideas, are able to account for all our knowledge. 
In other words, it is the claim, that the mate- 
rialistic philosophy has here reached its most 
definite exposition, so far as the facts and 
phenomena of the mind are concerned. 

The writer of the “Introductory Notice” to 
the American edition of this treatise makes 
very exaggerated claims about the “advance ” 
which Prof. Bain has made in the study of the 
mind. He says that this “is the on/y manual 
of Mental Philosophy yet produced which com- 
bines a clear exposition of the laws of feeling 
and thought, with a full statement of their 
physiological conneetions so far as known,” 
etc. Now this is not the fact. Hardly 
any recent English or American manuals of 
psychology fail to recognize and insist upon 
the physiological basis of certain mental phe- 
nomena; in many treatises they are expounded 
in full. And this is still more the case with 
the French, and especially the German manuals 
of psychology. We could name half-a-dozen 
of the latter which go into this matter quite as 
fully and acutely as does Mr. Bain ; and these 
works, too, were written by opponents of the 
materialistic system. But what such works 
do not contain, is the attempt to deduce all the 
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operations and laws of the mind from these phy- 
siological data, supplemented by the vague the- 
ory of the association of ideas. The advocates 
of what this preface calls “the advanced” 
school perpetually inveigh against the spiritual 
school, as if the latter studied the mind as a 
mere “abstract” and “isolated entity,” unre- 
lated to the body and the material universe. 
But such an insinuation is unwarranted and 
preposterous. By and by these “advanced” 
men will perhaps begin to claim that they have 
discovered the human mind itself; and that all 
before them have been, for two thousand years, 
studying an unreal entity, hatched of their 
metaphysical imaginations. 

Notwithstanding its defects in its main and 
underlying theory, consistently carried out 
and shaping all the definitions, this volume 
of Professor Bain has important claims to 
study and attention, not only as the clearest 
exposition of the methods and results of the 
schcol it represents, but also for its acute 
analysis and careful statement of many of the 
phenomena of consciousness, It is written 
with conciseness and vigor; sometimes it is 
almost too condensed for the beginner, and 
needs to be supplemented from his other 
works or by oral instruction. The general 
plan is simple and sufficient. An introduc- 
tion treats in two chapters of the Definition 
and Divisions of Mind, and of the Nervous 
System and its Functions, Book I., is on 
Movement, Sense, and Instinct: Book IL, the 
Intellect: Book IIL, the Emotions: Book IV., 
the Will, An appendix discusses various 
questions in the History of Philosophy, the 
Classification of Mind, and the Meanings of 
certain Terms. A good deal of historical 
matter is introduced all along, presenting in a 
compressed and generally accurate manner 
some of the main phases of speculation on 
the most important topics. This adds greatly 
to the value of the work. As a whole, it is 
worthy of careful examination; and, in many 
respects, it is well fitted to be a text-book; 
though, in our view, the teacher should al- 
ways put the pupil on his guard against 
some of the inevitable logical results of the 
author's main theory. For he neither allows 
due weight to the doctrine of the Faculties 
of the Mind; nor can he ascribe to human 
Reason its highest function in respect to 
absolute truth, nor can he talk of right, duty 
and responsibility in their full meaning; and 
human freedom becomes under his treatment 
“a metaphor,” and is shorn of its power. 
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The able and ample work of Professor Porter 
has, however, still higher claims, in many 
respects, to recognition and study. It is 
eclectic, in the best sense, and profoundly 
imbued with the spirit aud aims of the spi- 
ritual philosophy, in a definite yet discreet 
form. It comprises ‘only the Intellect, but 
not the Emotions or Will; and thus it cor- 
responds to the first volume of the larger 
work of Bain, on the “ Senses and Intellect.” 
As far as the physiological basis of mental 
operations is concerned, it is a refutation of 
the charge that this part of the subject is neg- 
lected by the opponents of materialism; while 
it is also a proof of the position that they can 
handle these phenomena skillfully and com- 
pletely, without losing their souls in them. 
In respect to the history of philosophical opin- 
ions it is more full, and often more accurate, 
than Professor Bain’s treatise. Some of the 
later important German speculations, as those 
of Herbart and especially Trendelenburg, are 
here for the tirst time brought to the notice of 
the English reader. The work itself is dedi- 
cated to Prof. Trendelenburg, of Berlin, who 
is not only one of the best Aristotelians of 
Germany, but in bis “ Logical Investigations” 
has given a sharp refutation of pantheistic 
errors, and an admirable elucidation of sev- 
eral of the main theistic principles, And Prof. 
Porter’s work is also a theistic book: its 
methods and principles are established against 
both materialism and pantheism. And this 
is no insignificant part of its value as a text- 
book in our higher institutions of learning 
in the present state and stage of specula- 
tion. Our young men are allured by the 
lofty pretensions of a specious materialism and 
a defiant pantheism. They need to be thor- 
oughly taught in the methods and principles 
by which these two main forms of modern 
infidelity are to be met and overcome. And, 
though Professor Porter’s book is not a theol- 
ogy, but is strictly a psychology, it yet inci- 
dentally discusses the main questions on which 
this debate depends, and lays down the solid 
principles from which the theistic conclusions 
are derived. No recent work inthe English 
tongue does this better, 

The Introduction is on “ Psychology and the 
Soul,” defining Psychology, exhibiting the rela- 
tions of the soul to matter and to life, discuss- 
ing the question of the Fasulties of the Soul, and 
the inquiry whether Psychology is a Science ? 

Coming to the main subject of the work, 
the Human Intellect, Part First, is entitled 
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Presentation and Presentative Knowledge ; 
Part Second, Representation and Represen- 
tative Knowledge; Part Third, Thinking and 
Thonght-Knowledge; Part Fourth, Intuition 
and Intuitive Knowledge—the latter conclu- 
ding with a careful statement and argument 
upon our knowledge of the Infinite and Ab- 
solute, whether it is negative or positive— 
and deciding against Hamilton and Mansel 
in favor of the positive view. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is, that the Absolute is 
“a thinking agent,” a personal God, and that 
the existence of such a Being must be “ as- 
sumed to explain thought and science,”” Psy- 
chology demands God, as its complement. 
The nomenclature of the main divisions is 
taken in part from Sir William Hamilton. 
Though there might be a criticism of some of 
these terms (e. g. the limitation of ‘thought ” 
to certain processes of knowledge,) yet the 
distinctions as intended and defined are clear, 
necessary and well developed. The chap- 
ters on Consciousness should not, it seems to 
us, have been brought under “ Presentative 
Knowledge,” for consciousness is undeniably 
involved in all forms and acts of knowledge; 
but the discussion of the subject itself is 
able, including a consideration of the differ- 
ent views. And this is one marked charac- 
teristic cf the book throughout; it is fair 
towards all speculations, even those which 
it decidedly rejects, and it does not leave un- 
noticed any important theory. Such impar- 
tiality is rare in a metaphysician. Those 
who complain that the adherents of an “ anti- 
quated” metaphysics do not know or care 
anything about the material conditions of 
our mental development, would do well to 
study Prof. Porter on “Sense, and Sense 
Perceptions,” and see how fully and care- 
fully he surveys this entire field. Prof. 
Bain himself has not brought forward more 
curious, striking and important facts and 
theories. So, too, the thorough discussion 
of the subject of the “ Association of Ideas,” 
clearly states the nature and limits the appli- 
cation of this law, without the illogical pre- 
tence that it is the “master light of all our 
seeing.” Memory, Phantasy or the Imag- 
ing Power, and the Imaginative or Creative 
Power, are also presented under the same 
general head of “ Representative Knowledge.” 
The Third Part, on ‘Thinking or Thought 
Knowledge” investigates the nature and 
formation of the Concept and of the Judgment, 
and the reasoning process, both deductive and 
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inductive. On the Inductive Method, its prin- 
ciples and limits, the conclusions are clear 
and considerate, and so well put, that it is 
hardly possible to assert, that this is the one 
fundamental method of all knowledge and 
science. The question between the nominal- 
ist and realist is also fairly argued on histori- 
cal and philosophical grounds: without doing 
full justice to realism in its metaphysical 
bearings and relations. 

The crown of the work, however, both in 
the cogency of its arguments and the results 
reached, is in the Fourth Part, on Intuition 
and Intuitive Knowledge. The investigations 
on the Categories, on the ideas involved in, or 
derived from, the Mathematical Relations 
(time and space,) and especially on Causation, 
and on Design or Final Cause, are admirable 
specimens of philosophic statement and de- 
duction. Thecore of the matter, between the 
theistic principles on the one hand, and the 
materialistic and pantheistic on the other, is 
here reached. It is metaphysics, cautiously 
yet firmly vindicated against its modern as- 
sailants, It is theism firmly planted on its 
essential postulates against materialism and 
pantheism. It is not the declamation of the 
popular preacher, but the voice of a calm and 
wise. philosophy, sure of its strength. The 
true doctrine of Causation, and especially that 
of Final Causes, are here demonstrated as ne- 
cessary to all rational thinking and compre- 
hension. And the conclusion rings out, clear 
and justified, that, “‘ we are not only justified, 
we are compelled to conclude our analysis of 
the human intellect with the assertion, that 
its various powers and processes suppose and 
assume that there is an uncreated Thinker, 
whose thoughts can be interpreted by the 
human iutellect made in His image.” 

To the same effect is another noble passage, 
on Induction (p. 492): When Kepler ex- 
claims, ‘‘O God! I think thy thoughts after 
thee!”—when Agassiz catches and repeats 
the same sentiments in asserting that all just 
and thorough classification is but an interpreta- 
tion of the thoughts of the Creator, they simply 
express in definite language, the grand as- 
sumption on which every sagacious anticipa- 
tion or happy theory is founded, viz., that the 
rational methods of the Divine and human in- 
tellect must be the same. This, of course, in- 
cludes the assumption, without which the 
principles, maxims, and methods of the induc- 
tive philosophy have no meaning and no foun- 
dation, viz., that the universe of matter and 
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mind has its ground and’ explanation in an 


intelligent origingtor. In other words, Jn- 
duction rests upon the assumption, as it demands 
Sor its ground, that a personal or thinking Deity 
exists. 

Professor Porter has produced a work 
which is a real and substantive addition to 
our treatises on Mental Philosophy. It is the 
fruit of critical and comprehensive study, of 
a liberal philosophical culture, and of a suc- 
cessful professor’s experience, as to the needs 
of students, in the class-room. It is a valu- 
able and permanent addition to the stock of 
treatises on this topic. In our cordial recog- 
nition of its manifest merits, we have not had 
time or inclination for much dissent as to 
some of its details and principles, on which 
we nfight not be wholly agreed with the 
author. In a strictly scientific point of view, 
we think that the metes and bounds of Psy- 
chology in relation to metaphysics are not 
sufficiently insisted upon or maintained. Both 
of these sciences are in fact included in the 
volume: but this is the tradition of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American schools of philo- 
sophy. And an objection on this ground, we 
are aware, may be parried, in part by the fact, 
that these two sciences run into one another 
at so many points; and, in part, by the exigen- 
cies and limits of our collegiate instruction. 

At first sight, it might seem that this work, 
of 700 pages, is almost too bulky, and too 
minute in its investigations, for the needs of 
the student. But the matter is well distri- 
buted. The larger type comprises the essen- 
tial points to be learned and recited. Illus- 
trations and further proofs are given in small- 
er type; and the valuable historical notes and 
literature are stil] further compressed. All 
who wish to pursue the topics further are 
thus aided and enlightened. And, besides, it 
is useless to think of carrying a college class 
through sucha range of subjects without giv- 
ing them the needfw apparatus. Students 
have manuals on physiology, botany, geology, 
and even mineralogy, quite as compressed and 
bulky. Every teacher, too, will be helped by 
this abundant material, which is not super- 
fluous, and all of which is pertinent. 
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Holland. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy, and C. C. 
Griswold. Engraved by W. J. Linton. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1869. 8vo, pp. 21. 


This is a truly magnificent edition of this 
extremely popular poem. The numerous il- 
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lustrations which beautify it are drawn and 
engraved by our most noted artists, who have 
done their best on the work; while the paper, 
Ietter-press and binding are exquisite. It 
is one of the most beautiful books which 
American skill has ever produced, and can- 
not fail to prove one of our most attractive 
holiday books. Weare glad to seo Kathrina 
in this new and royal dress. The poem is 
worthy of it, The sneers and invectives of 
professional critics can never rob it of that 
element which is its great charm and the 
secret of its wonderful success—its sturdy 
manliness and earnest Christian faith. It is 
instinct with the power of religion as well 
as the beauty of poctry: it is a sermon as 
well as a poem: its mission relates to duty, 
responsibility, the soul and its salvation, and 
hence it touches the popular heart as no mere 
play of the fancy or word-painting, however 
skillful and faultless, can touchit. More than 
fifty thousand copies of the poem have been 
soldin less thana year from its time of publi- 
cation; and this entirciy new and superb edi- 
tion will also find many thousand purchasers. 


A Christmas Carol. In Prose. Being a Ghost Story 
of Christmas. By Charles Dickens. With illus- 
trations. Koston: Ticknor & Fields. 1869, 8vo 
Uniform with illustrated “* Snow-Bound.” 


Another elegant holiday book—beautiful 
as the most finished illustrations and the 
most perfect paper and printing can make it. 
The story itself is too well known, and has 
delighted too many of our readers, to need 
characterizing. 


The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship: Selected 
and arranged by John Williamson Palmer, editor 
of “ Folks Songs.” With illustrations. Ticknor 
& Fields. 1865. 12mo, pp. 219. 


A new and very beautiful edition, carefully. 
revised by the editor and new poems substitu- 
ted for others expunged from previous edi- 
tions. It is perfectly printed on tinted paper, 
with a red-line border, and in every way 
adapted in style to the holiday season. 


Locksley Hall. By Alfred Tennyson. With illustra- 
‘tions. Ticknor & Fields, 1868, Smell quarto, uni- 
form with Evangeline. 


Mr. Hennessy has been singularly fortu- 
nate in his desigus—19 in number—for this 
illustrated edition of this noble poem. Beau- 
tifully printed with red-line border, it adds 
another inviting book to the list of suitable 
gifts for the holiday season. 


The Bird. By James Michelet. 
tions by Giacomelli. 
New York: 
pp. 840. 
Both the artistic and literary merits of this 

holiday book are deserving of special atten- 


With 210 illustra- 
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T. Nelson & Sons. 1868. Large Svo, 
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tion. The number and character of the illus- 
trations fairly distance anything likely to be 
produced on this side of the Atlantic, the 
present season at least. The author of the 
volume is Michelet, everywhere known 
for his “ History of France,” ete., and a most 
enthusiastic lover of nature, of which he here 
discourses with wonderful grace of style, 
beauty of description, and suggestiveness of 
sentiment, and in a spirit of rare delicacy and 
tenderness. While the book is scientific in 
fact, it is poetic and eminently popular in 
form. It has received flattering notices from 
the best critical authorities on the other side 
of the water. The artist, who has lavished, 
upon it such a wealth of beauty, is Giacomelli, 
Doré’s collaborateur on his celebrated Bible. 
We agree with the London Art Journal in 
saying: ‘The engravings on wood are of a 
very masterly character; they are all first- 
class, admirably drawn, and exquisitely en- 
graved; they may be classed, indeed, with 
the best productions of the art that have 
been produced in ourage. Certainly natural 
history has never, in our opinion, been more 
exquisitely illustrated by wood-engraving 
than the whole of these designs by M. Gia- 
comelli, who has treated the subject with 
rare delicacy of pencil, and the most charm- 
ing poetical feeling—a feeling perfectly in 
harmony with the written descriptions of M. 
Michelet himself.” 


Essays on the Progress of Nations in Civilization, 
Productive Industry, Wealth, and Population. By 
Ezra C, Seainan. Second series. Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1868. Crown 8yvo, pp. 659. 


The Human Intellect; with an Introduction upon 
Psychology and the Human Soul. By Prof. Noah 
Porter, D.D., of Yale College. Charles Scribner & 
Co. Svo, pp. 673. 


Travels and Adventures in South and Central Amer- 
ica. By Don Ramon Paez. Illustrated with thir- 
teen full-page and numerous smaller engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 673, 

This volume, although based upon the 
author’s popular work, “ Wild Scenes in 
South America,” contains so much new mat- 
ter and so many additional illustrations, that 
it is substantially a new work. 


English Past and Present. A new edition, thorough- 


ly revised by the author. By Archbishop Trench, 
C. Seribncr & Co. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 325. 


Madame Thérése; or, The Volunteers of ‘92. B 
Erckmaun-Chatrian, Translated from the thirteent 
edition. With ten full-page illustrations. Charles 
Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 289. 

The series of historical novels, of which this 
is the initiative volume, will be a welcome 
to English readers, They are written with 
remarkable freshness and raciness of style. 
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The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors, with some 
_ Inquiries respecting their Moral and Literary Char- 
acters, and Memoirs for our Literary History. 
By Isaac Disraeli. Edited by his son, the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli. Intwo vols. New York: W. 
J. Widdleton. 12mo, pp. 349, 411. 

The numerous Notes appended by the edi- 
tor, bringing the work in a measure down to 
the present day, add much to the interest 
and value of this edition. The American 
publisher deserves credit for his enterprise 
in bringing out so fine and complete an edi- 
tion of these well-known and valuable wri- 
tings. 

A Text-Book on Natural Philosophy: an accurate, 
modern, and systematic explanation of the Elemen- 

, tary Principles of the Science. Adapted to the 
use of High Schools and Academies. With 149 il- 
lustrations. By Le Roy C. Cooley, Prof. of Natu- 


ral Science in the New York State Normal School. 
Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 315. 


This and That ; or, Thoughts on Different Subjects, 
By Henry G. McArthur. Chicago: Church & 
Goodman. 1868. 12mo, pp. 288. 

A religious book, practical, sensible, ear- 
nest, and written with considerable force. 
The Pampas and Andes. A Thousand Miles’ Walk 

across South America. By Nathaniel H. Bishop. 

With an introduction by Edward A. Samuels, Esq. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 16mo, pp. 310. 

The Yankee who accomplished this feat, 
was but seventeen when he began his jour- 
ney, and had but $45 in money. To use the 
language of Dr. Brewer, the able author of 
the Oology of North America, he was ‘‘a 
young and enthusiastic naturalist, whose 
zeal in the study of Natural History prompt- 
ed him, alone, unaided, and at the risk of his 
life, to explore the arid plains of South Amer- 
ica, while yet a mere lad in years and stature, 
though his observations there exhibit the 
close and careful study of maturer years.” 
Our Lifein China, By Helen 8. C. Nevius. Robert 

Carter & Brothers. 1869. 16mo, pp. 504. 

A pleasantly-written narrative of ten years’ 
missionary service in connection with the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
Margaret Russel’s School. 

Downing’s Heirs.” 

Carter & Brothers. 


Sydnie Adriance ; or, Trying the World. By Amanda 
M. Douglass, author of * In Trust,” ete. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1869. 16mo, pp. 355. 

Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years. Interspersed with Anecdotal sketch- 
es; autobiographically given by Sol. Smith, retired 
actor, with illustrations and portrait of the author. 


Lively and gossipy, but not very profitable 
reading. The exhibit it makes of the stage, 
on the whele, is not a pleasant or a flattering 
one. 


Carmina Collegensia: a complete Collection of the 
Songs of the American Colleges, with piano-forte ac- 


By the author of “ Squire 
With illustrations. Robert 
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companiment. To which is added a Compen tion 
of College History. Collected by H. Waite, 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. New York: C. H, 
Ditson & Co. Large 8vo, pp. 254. 


Carmina Yalcnsia. A complete and accurate Collec- 
tion of Yale College Songs. With piano accom- 
paniment. Compiled and arranged by Fred. V. D 
Garretson. New York: Taintor Brothers. 8vo, 
pp. 88. 

College Song Book. A Collection of American Col- 
lege Songs. With piano accompaniment. Boston: 
Henry Tolman & Co. 8vo, pp. 72. 


Cast Away in the Cold, An Old Man's Story of a 
Young Man’s Adventures, as related by Captain 
John Hardy, mariner. By Dr. Isaac J. Hayes. 
Ticknor & Fields. 1869, 12mo, pp. 263. 

The Flower and the Star, and other Stories for Chil- 
dren. Written and illustrated by W. J. Linton. 
Ticknor & Fields. 18mo, pp. 120. 

“T Will” and other Stories. By “ May.” New York: 

P. 8. Wynkoop & Son. 1868, 18mo, pp. 192. 


The China Cup; or, Ellen's Trial. You-Sing: the 
Chinaman in California. A true story of the Sac- 
ramento Flood. Amy Hall Books. Six new 
copy-righted books, each with two original illus- 
trations. inclosed in a neat paper box. Philadel- 
yhia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. New 

ork: A. D. F. Randolph. 
All neat and good books, adapted to in- 
struct and improve children. 

The Woman's Kingdom. A Love Story. By the au- 


thor of *“ John Halifax Gentleman,” ete. Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo, pp. 183, 


By William Barnes. With 12 ilvs- 
trations. Square 16mo, pp. 158. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1869, 


Still another beautiful holiday gift-book ; 
the paper of a delicate tint, the letter-press 
faultless, and the illustrations good ; and what 
is better than all, there is some genuine poet- 
ty in the volume, inspired by rural scenes 

and associations. 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1869. Edited by Donald G. 
Mitchell. Ticknor & Fields. 


Rural Poems. 


In form, size, and general character the 
same as the one issued last year by the same 
house. The four full-page engravings in this, 
strike us as rather commonplace, hardly 
equal to the rest of the work. The editor 
has performed his part with admirable taste 
and judgment. Besides the usual astrono- 
mical and general information, it contains 
much original literary matter that is valu- 
able in the way of suggestion and instruc- 
tion, both-in prose and poetry, by some of 
our best and most accomplished writers. 


A. D, F. Randolph & Co. have just ready, 
Curist IN Sone, or Hymns of Immanuel, Se- 
lected from all Ages, with notes, by Dr. Phi- 
lip Schaff. It is a wonderful collection of 
religious poetry, admirably arranged, and will 
prove one of the most attractive and valuable 
issues of the year. 





